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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
'  DISCOVERIES." 

BY  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

XENIA,  OHIO. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Xenia 
Theological  Seminary  said  to  me  a  few  months  ago,  “  Just 
what  are  you  trying  to  do  in  your  department  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary?”  Of  course  the  question  was  asked  jocosely  and  in  a 
bantering  way,  and  it  was  received  and  answered  in  the  same 
kindly  spirit.  Nevertheless,  that  jest  voiced  a  real  question: 
there  is  in  these  days  a  widespread  desire,  and  an  imperative 
need  as  well,  that  the  people  should  be  made  to  know'  exactly 
what  Theological  Seminaries  are  trying  to  do.”  The  one 
thing  I  am  going  to  do  in  this  Inaugural  Address  is  to  gratify 
that  desire  and  satisfy  that  need  concerning  the  Department 
in  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  to  which  I  have  been  elected. 
The  Newburg  Research  Chair  of  Biblical  Theology  and  Bibli¬ 
cal  Archaeology. 

Biblical  Theology  is  a  vag^e  name  with  a  various  meaning. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  differentiate  this  De¬ 
partment  of  Seminary  work  from  the  Department  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology.  But  Systematic  Theology  is  also  Biblical, 
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—  sometimes :  at  least,  it  is  at  Xenia  and  at  the  other  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  represented  here  on  this  occasion.  The 
term  “  Biblical  Theology  ”  is  actually  made  to  cover  every¬ 
thing  from  the  simplest,  most  superficial  book-study  to  the 
most  radical  of  modern  critical  theories  and  the  whole  medley 
of  speculative  vagaries  in  matters  Biblical.  It  is  impossible  to 
find  one  definition  that  will  suit  Biblical  Theology  everywhere. 
As  to  the  definition  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  perhaps  it  may 
justly  be  said  that  it  is  the  right  of  Xenia  to  make  a  definition, 
for  this  was  the  first  Theological  Seminary  in  America  to 
give  distinct  recognition  to  the  new  science  of  Biblical  Ar¬ 
chaeology  as  a  separate  Department  of  Seminary  work.  This 
was  done  in  the  establishment  of  the  Research  Lectureship  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  occupy 
since  1908. 

Now,  coming  to  exact  definitions.  Biblical  Theology  in  this 
Seminary  is  the  Bible  itself  at  its  face  value  as  a  finished 
product,  the  progress  of  doctrine  throughout  the  course  of 
revelation  in  its  chronological  order.  Of  course,  in  observing 
chronological  order,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  clear  of  literary 
questions;  but  the  discussion  of  those  questions  belongs,  at 
Xenia,  to  other  Departments  of  the  Seminary.  In  Biblical 
Theology  the  traditional  view  of  the  order  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  not  because  it  is  traditional,  but  because  it  is  the 
order  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  scholarship  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages  and  at  the  present  time,  is  accepted  as  a  working 
hypothesis  to  be  tested  by  the  whole  course  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  which  is  the  work  of  this  Department.  Biblical  Archae¬ 
ology  may  be  very  simply  defined  as  the  light  from  archae¬ 
ological  discovery  in  Bible  lands. 

Thus  “  just  what  I  am  trying  to  do  in  this  Department  ”  is 
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to  set  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  Archaeological  discovery  and 
understand  it  thus. 

The  task  thus  set  before  us  calls  for  very  special  attention 
to  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Bible  as  a  finished 
product,  and  the  way  in  which  these  characteristics  appear  in 
the  light  of  archaeological  discovery ;  especially,  among  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Bible,  Its  Unity  of  Message,  Its  Claim 
to  Exclusiveness  in  True  Religion,  and  Its  Missionary  Propa¬ 
ganda. 

L  Let  us  consider  the  Unity  of  Message  in  the  Bible,  to 
see  how  it  appears  in  the  light  of  archaeological  discovery. 

The  unity  of  message  in  the  Bible,  its  ostensible  intent  as 
a  finished  product,  its  face  value,  is  the  revelation  of  God  sav¬ 
ing  a  lost  ivorld.  In  the  Patriarchal  Period,  the  revelation 
was  only  Revelation  in  Promise,  a  lifting  up  of  the  eyes  of 
the  world  in  hope.  The  bow  set  in  the  cloud,  at  the  second 
beginning  of  the  world,  not  only  revealed  God’s  purpose  con¬ 
cerning  this  earth  to  the  end  of  time,  but  also  revealed  God  in 
his  gracious  attitude  toward  this  world.  Human  life  would 
have  clouds,  but  God  would  set  a  bow  of  hope  in  every  cloud, 
for  the  revelation  of  the  promise  of  redemption  was  the  Bow 
in  the  clouds  of  this  world  of  sin. 

In  the  Tribal  Period  revelation  was  in  startling  providences. 
It  began  in  the  revelation  of  God  as  the  Light  of  the  world, 
that  would  lighten  but  not  consume,  was  followed  by  God’s 
proving  himself,  his  being  and  his  supremacy  and  his  saving 
mercy,  in  the  judgments  upon  Egypt,  and  then  was  carried 
to  completion  in  the  startling  course  of  divine  providences  on 
the  way  to  Canaan.  Here  on  this  journey  we  have  inspired 
history  as  well  as  an  inspired  record  of  history,  and  this  his¬ 
tory  furnishes  illustrations  of  life  and  of  Christian  living. 
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Here  is  a  piece  of  history  in  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
regular  order,  each  important  step  in  the  progress  of  grace  in 
a  soul  and  in  the  saving  of  a  lost  world  is  illustrated.  Con¬ 
version,  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  is  illustrated  at 
the  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  at  the  Red  Sea ;  daily 
grace,  in  the  daily  supplies  for  the  wilderness  journey;  special 
help  at  times  of  need,  in  the  deliverance  through  prayer  at 
Rephidim;  the  Law  for  a  rule  of  life,  from  the  summit  of 
Sinai:  with  all  the  arrangements  for  access  to  God  and  fel¬ 
lowship  with  him  in  the  tabernacle  and  its  ceremonial  at  the 
base  of  the  Mount ;  divine  leadership  through  the  long  wilder¬ 
ness  journey  and  the  successful  entrance  into  the  promised 
land  at  the  end. 

In  the  National  Period  of  Israel’s  history,  we  have  revela¬ 
tion  through  Prophecy,  under  judges  and  under  kings,  by 
statesmen,  by  prophets,  by  philosophers,  by  Psalmists,  all  of 
these  and  all  the  time,  speaking  for  God,  unfolding  and  en¬ 
forcing  that  revelation  of  himself  that  had  been  made  in  the 
providences  and  the  symbols  of  the  wilderness  journey  and  the 
tabernacle  institutions,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ever  growing 
more  and  more  manifest  and  its  message  more  glorious  with 
the  light  of  the  coming  sunrise  of  the  Hope. 

At  last,  revelation  culminated  in  the  Gospel  Period  in  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Person,  when  the  Son  of  man  and  the 
Son  of  God  combined  in  one  to  be  the  promised  Messiah  of 
the  prophets,  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  symbols  of  revelation  in 
the  providences  and  institutions  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
full-blown  opening  of  that  bud  of  promise  given  to  the  patri¬ 
archs. 

In  the  Apostolic  Period,  revelation  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  revelation  through  Preaching,  recorded  in  Gospels,  Epistles, 
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and  Apocalypse;  the  beginning  of  that  work  for  which  was 
given  the  Great  Commission. 

Thus  all  the  revelations  made  at  various  periods,  “  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,”  was  but  one  revelation  blend- 
ing  together  in  one  complete  unity.  Revelation  in  Person  was 
but  the  fulfillment  of  revelation  in  Providence  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  journey,  and  the  theme  of  revelation  through  Preaching 
from  apostolic  days  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Revelation 
through  Prophecy  during  the  great  national  glory  and  na¬ 
tional  decline  of  Israel  was  but  the  enforcement  of  revelation 
in  the  providences  and  the  symbolical  institutions  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  attempt  to  get  the  people  to  obey  the  law  and  to  enter 
into  the  fellowship  revealed  at  Sinai.  And  revelation  in 
Providence  in  the  wilderness  was  but  the  unfolding  of  revela¬ 
tion  in  Promise  made  to  the  Patriarchs.  Thus  always  and 
everywhere,  the  one  manifest  intent  of  God,  in  Promise,  in 
Providence,  through  Prophecy,  in  Person  and  through  Preach¬ 
ing  is  the  REVELATION  OF  GOD  SAVING  A  LOST  WORLD.  The  bow 
that  spans  the  arch  of  heaven  makes  resplendent  the  day  or 
the  night  with  many  hues  that  all  blend  together  into  one 
great  beam  of  white  light.  So  the  bow  of  hope  for  this  lost 
world  displays  the  varied  hues  of  these  multiplied  revelations, 
but  all  blend  together  into  the  white  light  of  the  love  that  “  so 
loved  the  world,”  and  finds  its  ultimate  expression  in  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  “  my  body  broken 
for  you,”  “  my  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of 
many.” 

Now  this  unity  of  message  in  the  Bible  has  become  a  vital 
question  in  modern  Biblical  research.  If  the  unity  of  message 
be  broken  at  any  point  along  the  line,  it  is  then  a  broken 
unity,  i.e.  no  longer  a  unity  at  all.  The  unity  of  truth  is  like 
the  unity  of  an  egg ;  if  it  be  broken  anywhere,  it  is  no  longer 
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an  egg, —  nor  the  truth.  Revelation  in  Person  is  insepa- 
rately  bound  up  by  that  Person,  and  still  more  by  his  apostles, 
with  revelation  in  the  providences  and  symbols  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  Patriarchs  and  which 
was  afterward  enforced  by  the  prophets  and  preached  by  the 
preachers.  What  word  is  so  often  on  the  lips  of  the  Master 
as,  “  It  is  written  ”  ?  or  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  evangelist 
as,  “  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  ”  ?  The  apostles  continually 
represent  the  one  who  “  became  flesh  and  tabernacled  among 
us  ”  as  but  the  fulfillment  of  the  things  revealed  in  symbol 
at  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness :  and  more  especially  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  incomparably  the  greatest  com¬ 
mentary  ever  written  upon  the  meaning  of  the  sacrificial 
ceremonial,  representing  Christ  as  but  the  antitype  of  the 
types  and  shadows  contained  in  the  sacrificial  ritual.  If,  then, 
we  take  away  either  revelation  in  Person  or  revelation  in 
Providence  in  the  wilderness,  the  whole  fabric  of  revelation 
falls.  Impair  the  Gospels,  and  the  types  and  shadows  remain 
shadows  only.  Impair  the  types,  and  the  antitype,  who  in¬ 
separably  joined  himself  with  the  types,  becomes  a  delusion 
and  a  self-deluded  one,  pretending  to  be  the  fulfil'ment  of 
things  that  never  existed. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  believe  in  the  early  revelation  of 
the  promise  of  hope  for  the  world,  in  order  to  believe  in  the 
later  revelation  of  that  hope  in  Person.  If  that  early  revela¬ 
tion  be  destroyed,  then  we  must  revise  the  great  Gospel  prom¬ 
ise  to  read,  “  God  so  loved  the  world  from  Moses  onward.” 
But  who  could  believe  that  God  “  so  loved  the  world  ”  from 
Moses  onward,  and  yet  allowed  the  first  half  of  the  world  he 
“  so  loved  ”  to  pass  by  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  that 
love  ?  Without  the  patriarchal  revelation,  this  revelation  is  no 
revelation  at  all,  but  the  story  of  a  God  of  contradictions. 
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Finally  here,  revelation  in  Providence  and  revelation  in  Per¬ 
son  equally  need  to  be  followed  by  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Apocalypse.  For,  if  revelation  is  not  to  become  life, 
then  it  is  no  more  than  myth. 

Thus  the  unity  of  the  message  must  come  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  revelation  and  go  on  to  the  end.  The  logic  of 
modern  Biblical  criticism  is,  at  this  point,  certainly  correct: 
if  the  trustworthiness  of  the  message  be  impugned  in  any  one 
of  these  great  periods  of  revelation,  the  unity  of  message  will 
no  longer  exist,  and  the  Book  become  as  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  world. 

We  may  gladly  accept  this  challenge  of  criticism,  and  as¬ 
sert  that  the  unity  of  message  of  the  Bible  has  not  been 
broken.  In  the  light  of  archjeological  discovery  it  all  still 
stands  from  the  patriarchs  of  old  to  the  Apostles  in  their 
world-wide  missionary  propaganda.  Only  a  few  out  of  the 
multitude  of  illustrations  can  here  be  cited,  but  they  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  evidence. 

The  Patriarchal  revelation  recorded  in  Genesis  still  stands. 
The  development  of  civilization  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
world,  recorded  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  simple  as 
it  is,  is  yet  complete  and  scientific  in  its  order.  The  mention 
of  the  various  steps  of  progress  are  exactly  in  the  order  of 
natural  development :  first  shepherding ;  then  agriculture ;  then, 
when  population  is  large  enough  to  constitute  a  public,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  public  religion  and  civil  government ;  afterwards 
emigration,  as  population  increases  and  needs  more  room ; 
then  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns ;  and  then  strictly  nomadic 
life,  for  people  never  begin  to  wander  from  place  to  place 
until  there  are  peopled  places  to  wander  from  and  to  wander 
to.  After  all  this  we  have  the  development  of  industries  and 
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crafts ;  and,  last  of  all,  of  arts.  Thus,  brief  as  is  this  record, 
it  is  a  scientific  account  of  the  earliest  rise  of  civilization. 

The  Noachian  deluge  has  been  clearly  and  conclusively 
identified  with  the  close  of  the  ice  age  in  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  by  the  life  work  of  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright; 
and,  what  is  still  more,  established  to  have  been  at  a  time 
consistent  with  the  chronological  statements  of  the  Bible. 

The  Table  of  Nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  the 
oldest  geography  in  the  world,  and  it  is  correct ;  though  it  is 
not  wholly  geography,  but  includes  the  various  ideas  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  modern  technical  terms,  genealogy,  geog¬ 
raphy,  ethnology,  and  ethnography,  all  here  grouped  together. 
Nearly  every  name  and  place  and  people  in  this  list  has  been 
identified.  In  the  words  of  Kautzsch,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
critical  writers,  “  The  so-called  table  of  nations  remains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  results  of  monumental  research,  an  ethno¬ 
graphic  original  document  of  the  first  rank,  which  nothing 
can  replace.” 

The  eastward  movement  of  Semitic  peoples,  when  “  they 
journeyed  east  and  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,”  has 
been  well  established  by  the  brilliant  work  of  Professor  Clay. 
Though  some  scholars  reject  his  conclusion,  his  work  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Biblical  record  is  being  ever  more  widely 
approved,  and  is  thus  overturning  the  view  of  the  source  and 
course  of  Semitic  culture  and  emigration  held  by  all  kinds  of 
critics  for  fifty  years  past. 

Then  the  westward  emigration  of  Semitic  peoples  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  the  events  and  implications  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  Genesis  are  now  well  corroborated,  and  the 
general  immigration  movement  a  well-established  fact  for  the 
Amorite  country  of  Palestine,  and  now  even  for  the  eastern 
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portion  of  Asia  Minor,  through  the  work  of  Professor  Sayce, 
Professor  Macalister,  Pere  Vincent,  and  many  others. 

The  turning  of  the  Patriarchs  to  Egypt  for  succor  in  time 
of  famine,  and  their  cordial,  even  royal,  reception  there,  has 
been  corroborated  and  explained  and  justified  by  the  startling 
discoveries  of  Professor  Petrie  in  his  excavations  at  the  Hyk- 
sos’  camps  at  Tell  el-Yehudiyeh  and  Heliopolis.  Likewise  the 
slavery  days  in  Egypt  and  the  Hebrew  sojourn  there  have 
been  abundantly  confirmed  by  Hebrew  words  in  the  Egyptian 
language  of  that  period  and  Egyptian  words  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch. 

These  instances  of  the  results  of  archaeological  research  af¬ 
ford  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  those 
times,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
evidence  that  shows  that  the  Patriarchal  record  is  trustworthy 
and  will  stand. 

Let  us  turn  to  note  next  how  the  startling  providences 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  Tribal  Period  fit  exactly  into 
the  history  of  the  times.  The  prophecy  of  four  hundred  years 
for  Israel  in  Egypt  is  well  paralleled  by  the  Egyptian  tablet 
of  four  hundred  years  erected  for  Raineses  the  Great,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Hyksos  king  Nubti  near  to  the  time  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Joseph  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  the  great  Oppressor, 
Rameses  the  Great,  contemporary  of  Moses  the  great  Deliv¬ 
erer,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  It  has  long  been  the  hope 
of  Egyptologists  to  find  some  mention  of  Moses  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  inscriptions,  and  the  abiding  regret  that  none  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  found.  Different  Egyptologists  at  various  times 
have  thought  to  see  some  mention  of  Moses  in  this  same  tab¬ 
let  of  four  hundred  years,  but  the  identification  yet  lacks  cor¬ 
roboration  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  is  made  impossible,  or, 
at  least,  very  improbable,  by  the  laws  of  Egyptian  syntax. 
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The  EgA’ptian  equivalent  of  the  name  !Moses  is  very  frequent 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  in  combination  with  the  name  of 
an  Egyptian  god,  as  Moses’  name  would  almost  certainly  be 
while  he  was  a  resident  at  the  Egyptian  Court.  That  among 
the  hundreds  of  instances  in  which  the  name  Moses  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions,  as  Ramoses,  Thothmoses,  Ahmoses,  there 
may  be  some  mention  of  the  Moses  of  the  Bible  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  but  we  must  wait  for  corroborative  evidence  before 
positively  identifying  him  in  this  inscription  or  any  other. 

The  exact  order  and  timing  of  the  Plagues  is  confirmed  by 
that  natural  round  of  Egyptian  experiences,  even  to  this  day, 
which  were  the  embodiment  of  the  miraculous  dealings  of 
God  with  the  Egyptians.  And  every  point  in  the  story  of  the 
insurrection  is  written  upon  the  ruins  at  Pithom,  despite  all 
attempts  to  discredit  the  discoveries  of  Naville  there.  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  results  of  his  work  on  the  ground  and 
have  found  every  item  of  it  correct.  I  would  be  glad  to  go 
over  the  ruins  with  any  one  who  is  skeptical  concerning  those 
discoveries.  The  place  was  called  “  Pithom  ” ;  it  was  a  ‘‘  store 
city  ” ;  the  bricks  were  laid  in  “  mortar,”  contrary  to  the  usual 
Egyptian  method  of  brick  work ;  the  bricks  in  the  lower 
courses  were  well  filled  with  good  clean  straw,  those  of  the 
middle  courses  were  made  with  stubble  mixed  with  weeds  and 
all  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  while  the  bricks  of  the  upper 
courses  were  made  of  Nile  mud  without  the  admixture  of 
any  binding  material  whatever:  and  all  these  things  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  region  of  “  Succoth,”  as  the  Bible  asserts. 

On  one  occasion,  when  about  to  go  into  the  Desert  of 
Sinai,  I  asked  one  familiar  with  the  region  to  suggest  the 
best  guidebook  for  the  journey,  “  would  I  best  get  the  Ger¬ 
man  work,  Baedeker  ?”  “  No,”  said  he,  though  himself  a 

German,  “  The  Book  of  Exodus  is  the  best  guidebook  for  the 
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Sinai  journey.”  And  I  found  it  so.  Every  important  point 
is  found  in  exactly  the  right  order  and  at  the  right  distance. 
Peoj)le  fai  away  may  speculate  learnedly  about  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  region  and  the  comparative  merits  of  this  or  that 
proposed  route,  but  I  have  never  known  any  one  who  went 
over  this  route  with  the  Book  of  Exodus  in  hand  who  was 
not  convinced  that  this  is  the  way  that  Israel  came. 

The  Israel  tablet  found  by  Professor  Petrie  harmonizes 
best  with  the  facts  of  history  otherwise  known,  when  it  is 
recognized  that  the  fifth  year  of  Merenptah  mentioned  in  the 
tablet  was  also  the  fifth  year  of  the  leadership  of  Moses,  as 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch :  one  year  after  the  death  of  the 
king  that  sought  Moses’  life,  for  Moses  to  settle  up  his  af¬ 
fairs  in  Midian  and  return  to  Egypt ;  one  year  for  the  Plagues, 
as  clearly  indicated  in  the  Biblical  record  and  the  round  of 
natural  events  that  embodied  the  plagues ;  two  years  for  the 
journey  through  the  wilderness  and  the  sojourn  at  Sinai  un¬ 
til  Israel  was  turned  back  at  Kadesh-barnea,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  year.  Thus  the  poetic  announcement  of  the  in¬ 
scription  of  Merenptah,  “Israel  is  ruined,  her  seed  is  not; 
Palestine  is  become  as  the  widows  of  Egypt,”  is  the  proud 
boast  of  the  Pharaoh  that  Israel  had  failed  to  enter  the  land 
at  Kadesh-barnea,  because  of  the  weakening  of  the  strength 
of  the  nation  by  the  destroying  of  the  boy  babies,  in  the  dia¬ 
bolical  Egyptian  scheme  to  make  Israel  characteristically  a 
nation  of  women. 

The  Messianic  hope  already  in  Israel  in  the  Patriarchal 
Period,  grown  greater  and  embodied  in  a  great  system  of 
sacrifices  and  symbols  in  the  Tribal  Period  in  the  wilderness, 
reached  its  highest  and  most  glorious  development  in  the 
Prophetic  Period  ever  brightening  to  the  end.  This  Messianic 
hope  in  all  its  glory  was  not  in  the  least  incredible  for  that 
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period,  and  not  exclusive  nor  even  entirely  unique  in  Israel. 
It  was  in  the  ancient  world  before  the  days  of  a  chosen  peo¬ 
ple,  as  the  Bible  represents,  and  continued  on  down  along  all 
lines  of  migration  to  appear  in  various  distorted,  grotesque, 
forms  in  the  myths  of  the  nations.  This  has  long  been  mani¬ 
fest  in  mythology,  and  has  received  renewed  confirmation 
through  the  brilliant  work  of  Professor  Langdon  in  his  de¬ 
cipherment  of  the  tablets  of  the  Nippur  library  in  the  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tablets  that  come  from  the 
time  of  the  Sumerians  between  the  time  of  Noah  and  the 
days  of  Abraham. 

Thus  when  the  Messiah  did  come,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
claimed  to  fulfill  the  great  revelation  made  in  providence  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  and  when  the  prophets  unfolded  that  rev¬ 
elation  made  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  apostles  preached  the 
gospel  announced  by  the  Messiah  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
they  were  not  mistaken,  neither  fie  nor  they. 

So  firmly  is  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament  period 
entrenched  in  history,  and  so  little  has  its  position  ever  been 
really  disturbed  by  adverse  criticism,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  this  line  of  illustrations  from  archaeological  discov¬ 
eries  throughout  that  period.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give,  in 
conclusion  of  the  Old  Testament  Period  and  for  all  the 
Christian  Period  following,  the  reply  which  I  recently  heard 
made  by  Professor  Sayce  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  recent  archaeological  discovery.  Said  the  distinguished 
Oxford  Professor,  “  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  tablets,  there  have  been  many  great  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  Biblical  archaeology,  every  one  of  which  confirms 
the  traditional  views  of  Scripture,  and  most  of  which  are  dead 
against  the  current  critical  views.” 

Thus  archaeological  research  has  confirmed  every  great 
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period  and  portion  of  revelation,  and  its  unity  of  message 
stands  unbroken  in  the  light  of  archaeological  discovery. 

II.  We  turn  now  to  consider  the  Claim  of  the  Bible  to 
Exclusiveness  in  True  Religion  in  the  light  of  archaeological 
discovery.  The  claim  of  the  Bible  is  that  there  is  none  other 
way  of  salvation  than  that  which  it  presents.  In  the  name  of 
Comparative  Religion,  the  claim  is  set  up  that  the  Bible  pre¬ 
sents  but  one  of  many  ways  of  salvation,  or  as  comparative 
religion  would  phrase  it,  of  a  correct  and  satisfactory  re¬ 
ligiousness.  Can  the  Bible’s  claim  to  exclusiveness  be  sus¬ 
tained?  Have  we  the  Bible?  or  a  Bible? 

Let  us  see  what  supports  the  Biblical  claim  to  exclusiveness. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  zAioleness  of  the  Bible,  its  complete¬ 
ness.  All  the  discoveries  that  sustain  the  unity  of  message 
of  the  Bible  sustain  also  its  completeness  and  symmetry. 
No  such  completeness  and  symmetry  is  found  in  other  re¬ 
ligions,  especially  not  in  those  of  Bible  lands,  though  little 
more  completeness  is  found  in  any  religion  of  any  age  or 
land. 

No  one  understands  the  Egyptian  religion ;  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  doubtful  if  ever  the  Egyptians  themselves  understood 
it,  or  attempted  to  systemize  it.  The  religions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  similar  to  each  other  in  many  respects,  and  in 
some  things  similar  to  the  Egyptian  religion,  though  with 
different  mythological  names,  were  not  much  clearer,  and 
were  utterly  lacking  in  that  symmetry  which  only  complete¬ 
ness  can  give.  An  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  systematic  the¬ 
ology  seems  utterly  impossible  at  this  time,  and  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  been  attempted  by  the  Egyptians  or  the  Baby¬ 
lonians.  Some  attempts  toward  systematic  presentation  of 
these  ancient  religions  have  recently  been  made,  but  have  not 
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been  notably  successful.  !Most  of  those  who  have  written 
upon  these  religions  have  frankly  confessed  their  inability  to 
systematize  them,  and  have  rested  content  with  presenting 
those  salient  points  which  can  be  discerned,  whether  con¬ 
sistent  with  each  other  or  not.  Others  would  have  done 
better,  if  they  had  done  the  same.  Whenever  more  than  this 
has  been  attempted,  the  attempt  has  been  a  failure.  In  my 
younger  student  days  I  dipped  a  little  into  the  study  of  phil¬ 
osophy.  I  recall  especially  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes  and  of  the  learned  commentators  upon  Descartes. 
It  was  far  easier  to  understand  the  simple,  straightforward, 
discussions  of  the  philosopher  than  the  explanations  (!)  of 
the  commentaries  upon  his  philosophy.  Difficult  as  is  the 
Egyptian  religion,  it  is  easier  to  try  to  understand  its  own 
statements,  than  some  of  the  attempts  to  make  a  systematic 
theology  out  of  it. 

The  religions  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans  were  also 
mythological  medleys,  the  pantheon  in  each  case  composed  of 
sinful  capricious  men  and  women  projected  upon  the  skies. 
The  same  lack  of  completeness  in  large  measure  character¬ 
izes  Mohammedanism  and  its  modern  counterpart.  Mormon- 
ism,  though  the  copious  extracts  made  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  holy  books  of  each  do  much  to  clarify  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  religions  of  the  Farther  East  and  of  the  Far 
East,  especially  those  of  the  Indo-European  races,  present 
something  more  of  a  certain  philosophical  clearness,  yet  with 
much  lack  of  completeness.  Especially,  not  one  of  them  has 
a  saviour  or  makes  any  suggestion  for  adequate  provision  for 
help  from  without,  the  greatest  need  of  the  human  soul. 

But  this  claim  of  the  Bible  to  exclusiveness  in  true  re¬ 
ligion  is  sustained  not  only  by  the  zvholeness,  but  by  the  holi¬ 
ness,  of  the  Bible,  as  seen  in  the  comparisons  presented  by 
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archaeological  research.  Etymologically,  holiness  is  simply 
wholeness ;  in  the  reality  of  usage,  holiness  is  wholeness  and 
something  more,  an  added  element  of  high  moral  character. 
I  recall  to  mind  that  one  of  the  most  eloquent  messages  of 
the  distinguished  Dr.  W  illiam  G.  Moorehead,  formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Theological  Seminary,  was  that  the  moral  glory 
of  the  Living  W  ord  was  the  final  attestation  of  his  claims. 
It  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  the  moral  glory  of  the  written 
W'ord  which  gives  final  attestation  to  its  claims  of  divinity. 
Other  so-called  "  bibles  ”  of  various  religions  of  the  world 
lack  this  moral  glory.  The  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  and 
the  incantations  and  hymns  of  the  Babylonians  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  stupid  reading  for  one  who  seeks  uplifting 
and  purifying  thoughts.  They  seldom  give  any  intellectual 
uplift  and  rarely  or  never  any  spiritual  impulse.  They  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  most  part  to  low  and  even  desi)icable  motives. 
These  religions  did  not  save  from  sin:  they  did  not  claim  to 
do  so:  they  were,  instead,  themselves  full  of  vileness.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  there  is  little  or  nothing  even  to  give  rise  to  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Bible.  These 
hymns  and  prayers  do  breathe  much  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
Psalmists  and  the  prophets ;  but  these  productions  come  from 
that  period  of  Babylonian  history  when  the  influence  of  Eze¬ 
kiel  and  Daniel  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  example  of 
pious  Jews  in  exile  was  before  the  Babylonians,  and  Daniel 
himself  was  high  in  the  councils  of  the  court. 

That  great  truths  are  here  and  there  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  religions  of  Bible  lands  and  in  many  other  religions 
of  earth,  is  not  to  be  denied.  There  is  no  occasion  to  deny 
it ;  the  Bible  does  not  claim  to  be  the  only  repository  of  truth, 
but  only  to  present  the  only  way.  The  Bible,  because  of 
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its  completeness  and  its  high  moral  character,  its  wholeness 
and  its  holiness,  is  justified  in  its  claims  to  exclusiveness  in 
true  religion.  The  others,  ancient  or  modern,  are,  at  best, 
but  planets,  reflecting  a  little  of  the  light  of  revelation  in  the 
world,  either  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  Word  itself  or 
that  which  has  descended  from  the  early  revelation  to  all  the 
world :  the  Bible  is  a  sun  and  center  of  such  divine  light. 

III.  The  consideration  of  the  Missionary  Propaganda  of 
the  Bible  in  the  light  of  modern  research  will  transcend  some¬ 
what,  in  its  discussion,  the  province  of  archicological  dis¬ 
covery.  The  Bible  calls  upon  those  who  receive  it  to  make 
its  truth  known  to  the  world.  It  is  asserted  to-day  in  the 
name  of  Comparative  Religion  that  this  is  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary.  Is  the  missionary  propaganda  of  the  Bible  revelation, 
as  it  claims  for  itself,  or  is  it  mere  presumption,  as  is  more 
than  hinted  by  many  students  of  Comparative  Religion? 

There  are  three  periods  in  the  history  of  redemption,  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  There  was,  at  the  first,  a  period  when 
the  revelation  of  redemption  for  the  world  was  to  all  the 
world  without  discrimination.  It  was  so  in  antediluvian  time, 
and  in  postdiluvian  time  down  to  the  days  of  Abraham.  A 
portion  of  the  world  may  have  neglected  and  lost  that  revela¬ 
tion,  but  there  was  no  chosen  people. 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  a  wall  of  partition  was  set 
up.  A  people  was  chosen  with  whom  revelation  was  de¬ 
posited,  though  the  prophets  in  their  Messianic  vision  con¬ 
tinually  looked  over  the  wall  of  partition  to  all  the  world. 
The  revelation  that  had  been  made  was  not  withdrawn,  and 
we  have  no  knowledge  that  anything  was  ever  added  to  it, 
except  that  an  occasional  missionary  prophet,  as  Jonah,  gave 
a  message  to  others  than  the  chosen  people. 
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At  last  there  came  another  time  when  the  wall  of  partition 
was  broken  down  and  a  great  missionary  propaganda  was  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  revelation  might  be  given  again  to  all  the 
world. 

The  Bible  occupies  itself  almost  exclusively  with  the  period 
within  the  wall  of  partition.  Only  a  few  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  long  period  before  Abtaham,  and  the  record  stops 
short  after  the  beginning  of  the  missionary  propaganda  of 
Gospel  days.  Now  the  mooted  question  is  this,  Is  the  mis¬ 
sionary  propaganda  and  program  for  these  concluding  days, 
the  days  in  which  we  live  and  the  days  following  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  justified?  Is  the  record  of  this  propaganda 
revelation,  as  Christians  believe,  or  is  it  presumption,  as  the 
religions  of  the  present-day  world,  seconded  by  many  stu¬ 
dents  of  Comparative  Religion,  assert?  Has  the  message  of 
that  early  period,  when  revelation  was  to  all  the  world,  passed 
clear  around  the  middle  period,  when  there  was  the  middle  wall 
of  jiartition,  and  left  in  the  religions  of  the  world  to-day  suf¬ 
ficient  light?  or  have  they  of  themselves  received  or  produced 
sufficient  light  ?  not  to  mention  the  claims  of  some  who  think 
that  no  salvation  is  needed  anywhere  in  any  case.  The  prac¬ 
tical  question  confronting  Christianity  to-day,  because  of  the 
vigorous  assertion  of  irreligion  and  heathen  religions,  is  this. 
Is  Christianity  imperial  or  only  provincial?  Has  it  a  world¬ 
wide  mission,  or  are  the  religions  of  the  world  good  enough 
for  the  peoples  who  have  them,  and  better,  indeed,  for  the 
people  that  have  them  than  imported  Christianity? 

Traces  of  early  revelation  may  be  found  in  ancient  religions, 
perhaps,  even  in  modern  religions  in  heathen  lands.  Profes¬ 
sor  Langdon  has  shown,  as  already  noticed,  that  the  ancient 
Sumerians  had  what  certainly  looks  most  startlingly  like  the 
Messianic  hope,  just  such  as  might  have  come  down  from 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  293.  2 
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the  antediluvian  times.  We  are  certainly  not  to  suppose  that 
Noah  was  the  only  preacher  of  righteousness  in  that  early 
age,  but  only  the  last  and  greatest  one.  Equally  clear  and 
startling  are  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Professor  Breasted  is  certainly  justified  in  the  view  that  the 
perfect  Kingdom  of  Ipuwer  is  the  Messianic  hope,  while  the 
resemblances  between  the  Osiris  myth  and  the  Messianic 
vision  seem  to  many  entirely  too  circumstantial  to  be  merely 
accident.  Even  the  myths,  the  legends,  and  the  poetry  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  reflected  some  things  that  seem  to 
be  ^Messianic,  and  missionaries  throughout  the  world  some¬ 
times  meet  with  startling  traditions  and  superstitions  among 
the  heathen  peoples.  But  this  is  the  utmost  of  such  Mes¬ 
sianic  hopes.  They  are  not  sufficient.  No  company  of  the 
saved  has  ever  arisen  anywhere,  except  zvhere  the  Bible  mes¬ 
sage  has  come.  The  utmost  possible  influence  of  revelation 
found  by  missionaries  in  heathen  lands  to-day  is  the  impetus 
to  seek  which  sometimes  brings  men  long  distances  to  find 
the  missionary  and  hear  a  message,  which  he  hopes  may 
satisfy  his  longing.  Some  years  since  I  conducted  a  very 
wide  investigation  into  the  satisfactoriness  of  worship  among 
the  devotees  of  the  world’s  religions.  The  unanimous  testimony 
of  highly  educated  missionaries  was  that  the  worshipers  of 
the  world’s  religions,  except  where  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
has  come,  sit  solitary;  they  meet  no  one  in  the  closet.  And 
they  do  not  enjoy  their  religion  or  continue  their  devotions 
for  the  pleasure  of  them,  or  beyond  the  point  at  which  they 
feel  that  they  may  safely  stop. 

Thus,  not  only  does  the  testimony  of  archaeological  dis¬ 
coveries,  but  of  modern  missionary  research  in  comparative 
religion  as  well,  sustain  the  Biblical  claim  for  its  missionary 
propaganda,  that  “there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
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given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  ” ;  “  Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.” 

Now  that  we  have  set  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  archaeologi¬ 
cal  discovery,  how  does  it  appear? 

Mohammedans  of  Bible  lands  are  wont  to  say  to  Chris¬ 
tians,  with  boastful  sneer,  “  At  our  holy  place  we  have  bones 
to  show,  but  you  Christians  have  only  an  empty  tomb  at 
Jerusalem.”  Yes,  thank  God,  an  empty  tomb,  out  of  which 
the  living  Lord,  and  with  him  Christianity,  came  to  stand  in 
the  light  of  the  resurrection.  Archaeological  discovery  is  a 
literary  resurrection,  and  the  Bible,  the  written  Word,  in  the 
light  of  archaeological  discovery  stands  out  in  glory,  as  the 
living  Word  in  the  light  of  the  resurrection. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ROBERT  LEIGHTON:  THE  APOSTOLIC  ANGLICAN 
PRELATE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY  REVEREND  ALBERT  H.  CURRIER,  D.D., 

OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

1. 

Why  undertake  another  sketch  of  this  man’s  life  and  char¬ 
acter,  when  so  many  have  already  been  made?  For  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  he  has  shone  in  Scottish  history  as  a 
person  of  extraordinary  piety  and  moral  excellence  —  a  star 
of  unrivaled  brilliancy  in  its  storied  sky.  It  has  justly  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  admirers  of  human  greatness  in  every 
generation  since  he  lived,  and  the  number  of  those  who  have 
expressed  their  admiration  of  his  character  has  not  been  small. 
This  is  right ;  and  a  proper  regard  for  human  welfare  demands 
that  the  merit  of  such  persons  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  be¬ 
cause  of  the  obscuring  effects  of  time.  When  hid  from  view 
on  this  account  appreciative  students  of  his  life  and  character 
do  well  to  attempt  to  rescue  his  name  from  temporary  oblivion 
by  restoring  it  to  public  notice,  as  Old  Mortality  in  Scott’s 
famous  novel  with  his  chisel  and  mallet  did  the  names  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  whose  memories  he  honored  and  whose 
virtues  he  thus  sought  to  perpetuate. 

An  inspiring  biography  is  an  inestimable  treasure  to  any 
one  who  reads  it  with  any  real  appreciation  and  true  insight  of 
the  character  portrayed.  “  A  good  book,”  John  Milton  says, 
“  is  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master  spirit.”  It  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  the  reader,  by  kindling  in  the  soul  new 
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ambitions,  and  stimulating  it  to  worthy  endeavors,  that  issue 
in  a  career  of  worthy  achievement  and  usefulness,  that  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  been  attempted.  Many  examples  might 
be  mentioned.  Who  can  estimate,  for  example,  the  effect  upon 
Lincoln  of  the  life  of  Washington,  which  he  read  in  his  early 
manhood?  “To  believe  in  the  heroic  makes  heroes,”  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  statesman  has  said. 

The  author’s  excuse  for  the  following  biographical  sketch  is 
the  hope  that  it  may  bring  a  similar  benefit  to  its  readers. 

Robert  Leighton  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  June  25,  1611. 
His  father.  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  was  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister.  On  account  of  the  offense  given  to  Archbishop  Laud, 
the  Primate  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
by  his  book,  “  Zion’s  Plea  against  Prelacie,”  in  which  he  dared 
to  question  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  in  a  virulent  and 
intemperate  style  similar  to  that  of  John  Milton’s  famous 
treatise.  “  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prel- 
aty,”  he  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  by  Laud  and 
sentenced  for  his  temerity  to  have  his  ears  cropped  and  his 
nose  slit,  to  stand  in  the  public  pillory  exposed  to  the  rabble’s 
scorn  and  insult,  to  endure  a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine.  “  He  was,”  says  P>ishop  Burnet,  “  a  man  of 
violent  and  ungoverned  heat.”  The  heat  broke  out  into  an 
irrepressible  l)laze  of  wrath  over  the  abuses  and  tyranny  of 
the  State  Church  under  Laud’s  leadership. 

Robert,  however,  did  not  inherit  his  father’s  inflammable  dis¬ 
position,  or,  if  he  did,  he  early  learned  to  curb  and  subject  it 
to  control.  “  As  a  child,”  we  are  told,  “  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  quiet  disposition.  He  was  accounted  a  saint  from  his 
youth  up.”  Perhaps  this  was  an  inheritance  from  his  mother, 
and  augmented  by  the  influence  of  his  two  younger  sisters. 
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whose  gentleness,  amiability,  and  refinement  are  alluded  to  in 
his  family  history.  Besides  these  sisters  there  was  also  a 
younger  brother.  Sir  Elisha  Leighton,  who  was  “  very  like 
Robert  in  face  and  in  the  vivacity  of  his  parts,”  Bishop  Burnet 
says, 

“  but  the  most  unlike  him  in  all  other  things  that  can  be  imagined, 
for  ...  he  was  a  very  immoral  man.  He  was  a  Papist,  of  a  form 
of  his  own;  but  he  had  changed  his  religion  to  raise  himself  at 
court;  for  he  was  at  that  time  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York 
[afterwards  King  James  II.],  and  was  very  intimate  with  the  Lord 
Aubigny,  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  changed  his 
religion  and  was  a  priest.  .  .  .  He  [Aubigny]  maintained  an  outward 
decency,  and  he  had  more  learning  and  better  notions  than  men  of 
Quality,  who  enter  into  orders  in  that  Church,  generally  have. 
Yet  he  was  a  very  vicious  man;  and  that  perhaps  made  him  the 
more  considered  by  the  King.” 

The  Bishop  Burnet  above  quoted,  was  Bishop  Gilbert  Bur¬ 
net,  an  eminent  Scotchman  born  in  Edinburgh,  September  (>, 
1643.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  author  of  very  interesting 
biographical  and  historic  works,  the  most  famous  of  which 
was  a  “  History  of  His  Own  Time  from  the  Restoration  of 
King  Charles  IL,  in  1660,  to  the  Revolution  in  1688,”  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  books  in  our  language.  Made  their 
domestic  Chaplain,  King  William  appointed  him  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1689.  “  This  distinction  he  owed,”  says  Ma¬ 

caulay,  “  to  the  prominent  place  which  he  held  in  literature  and 
politics,  to  the  readiness  of  his  tongue  and  pen,  and  above  all 
to  the  frankness  and  boldness  of  his  nature.”  He  was  odious 
for  political  and  religious  reasons  to  many  of  the  Anglican 
priesthood,  who  resented  it  that  he  was  chosen  for  the  im¬ 
portant  diocese  of  Salisbury  in  preference  to  any  Englishman 
and  particularly  because  of  his  criticism.  “  He  had  formed,” 
says  Macaulay,  “  but  a  low  estimate  of  the  character  of  his 
clerical  brethren,  considered  as  a  body,  and  with  his  usual  in- 
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discretion,  he  frequently  suffered  his  opinion  to  escape  him. 
They  hated  him  in  return  with  a  hatred  which  has  descended 
to  his  successors,  and  which  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  does  not  appear  to  languish.’’  Macaulay,  however, 
adds ; — 

“  The  utmost  malevolence  of  faction  could  not  venture  to  deny 
that  he  served  his  flock  with  a  zeal  and  diligence  and  distinter- 
estedness  worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  worst 
weather,  the  worst  roads  did  not  prevent  him  from  discharging 
[his  episcopal]  duties.  .  .  .  The  poverty  of  the  inferior  clerg>'  was 
a  constant  cause  of  uneasiness  to  his  kind  and  generous  heart.  .  .  . 
When  he  bestowed  a  poor  benefice,  and  he  had  many  such  to  be¬ 
stow,  his  practice  was  to  add  out  of  his  own  purse  twenty  pounds 
a  year  to  the  income.  .  .  .  Such  merits  as  these  will,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  wise  and  candid  men,  appear  fully  to  atone  for  every  of¬ 
fence  which  can  be  justly  imputed  to  him.” 

Bishop  Burnet  is  our  most  trustworthy  and  competent  wit¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  Leighton  because  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him  : —  his  testimony  we  shall  repeatedly  quote.  Between 
the  good  Bishop  and  Robert  Leighton  there  existed  a  strong, 
unfailing  attachment  for  many  years,  and  when  Leighton  died 
he  expired  in  the  arms  of  this  intimate  friend,  his  ardent  and 
affectionate  admirer.  Years  later  he  says,  ‘‘  I  bear  still  the 
greatest  veneration  for  the  memory  of  that  man  that  I  do  for 
any  person,  and  reckon  my  early  knowledge  of  him,  that  con¬ 
tinued  for  twenty-three  years,  among  the  greatest  blessings  of 
my  life.” 

Leighton’s  educational  advant.xges. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  pursued  his  academic  course  of  study  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  success,  gaining  thereby  the  admiration  of  his  fellow 
students  for  his  talent,  and  winning  by  his  good  behavior  the 
commendation  of  his  teachers ;  one  of  whom,  in  a  letter  to  his 
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father,  congratulated  him  upon  having  such  a  son,  in  whom 
Providence  had  made  him  abundant  compensation  for  his  suf¬ 
fering  from  Ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Having  taken  his  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1631,  he  was  sent  abroad  by  his  father  for  further 
study  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  foreign  travel.  He 
lived  several  years  in  France,  a  considerable  part  of  the  time 
at  Douay,  where  he  had  family  relatives,  who  had  become 
Roman  Catholics  and  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship,  so  that  he  corresponded  with  them  afterwards  for 
many  years.  By  his  prolonged  residence  in  France  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  complete  mastery  of  the  French  language  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  acquaintance  with  its  best  literature.  “  It  was  his 
mature  opinion.”  says  Pearson,  his  biographer, 

“  that  great  advantages  are  to  be  reaped  from  a  residence  in  for¬ 
eign  parts;  inasmuch  as  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  sentiments 
of  strangers,  and  with  the  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  usages  of  other  countries,  conduces  to  unshackle  the  mind 
of  indigenous  prejudices,  to  abate  the  self-sufficiency  of  partial 
knowledge  and  to  produce  a  sober  and  charitable  estimate  of  opin¬ 
ions  that  differ  from  our  own." 

His  sojourn  at  Douay  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  him.  In  the  Catholic  seminary  there,  he  met  with  some 
religious  people,  Jansenists,  whose  characters  and 

“  lives  were  framed  on  the  strictest  model  of  primitive  piety. 
Though  keenly  alive  to  the  faults  of  Popery,  he  did  not  consider 
the  Romish  Church  to  be  utterly  anti-Christian;  but  thought  he 
discovered  in  it  beautiful  fragments  of  the  original  temple,  how¬ 
ever  disfigured  with  barbarous  additions  and  almost  hid  beneath 
the  rampant  growth  of  baleful  superstition.  Having  learned  from 
these  better  portions  of  that  corrupt  establishment  that  its  consti¬ 
tutions  were  not  altogether  dross,  he  went  on  to  discover  that  the 
frame  of  his  own  church  was  not  entirely  gold.  ...  It  was  probably 
from  this  period  that  his  veneration  for  the  Presbyterian  platform 
began  to  abate.” 
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ORDAINED  A  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER. 

Returning  to  Scotland  he  was  invited  to  become  the  min¬ 
ister  of  Newbattle,  a  parish  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith, 
near  Edinburgh.  He  was  ordained  according  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  mode,  December  16,  1641,  when  thirty  years  of  age. 
His  delay  in  entering  upon  his  sacred  calling  was  due  to  his 
conviction  —  openly  avowed  —  that  “  some  men  preach  too 
soon,  and  some  too  long.”  This  was  not  true  of  himself. 

Leighton’s  ministry  with  this  Presbyterian  church  in  New¬ 
battle  covered  the  period  of  eleven  years,  his  pastoral  relation 
with  it  lasting  until  February,  1653.  As  a  preacher  and  pastor 
he  was,  according  to  Burnet,  an  ideal  minister. 

"  His  preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such  that  few 
heard  him  without  sensible  emotion.  .  .  .  His  style  was  rather  too 
fine;  but  there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep  an 
impression  that  I  cannot  forget  the  sermons  I  heard  him  preach 
thirty  years  ago.” 

To  great  felicity  and  precision  of  language  he  joined  a  fertile 
imagination,  whose  illustrations  were  not  only  pleasing  to  the 
fancy,  but  helpful  to  the  understanding,  so  that  what  was  to 
the  hearer  before  an  unintelligible  abstraction,  or  puzzle,  ”  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  magical  power  of  this  illuminating  faculty,” 
as  Dr.  George  Cheever  says,  in  his  admirable  appreciation  of 
Leighton’s  genius,  “  an  instantaneous  creation,  and  became  a 
thing  of  sensible  life  and  beauty.’'  Though  ”  he  had  great 
quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension  with  a  charming 
vivacity  of  thought  and  expression,”  he  did  not  trust  to  these 
to  furnish  him  with  suitable  matter  for  his  sermons.  He  was 
a  diligent  and  tireless  student,  and  when  not  engaged  in  study, 
“  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation.”  “  He  had  the 
greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin,”  says  Burnet, 
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“  that  ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a  master  both  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theological  learning, 
chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  excelled  all 
the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense 
of  divine  things.  .  .  .  His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out  of  the  way 
and  surprising,  yet  just  and  genuine;  and  he  had  laid  together  in 
his  memory  the  greatest  treasure  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the 
ancient  sayings  of  the  heathens,  and  he  used  them  in  the  aptest 
manner  possible.” 

Notwithstanding  his  superiority  of  mind  and  great  accom¬ 
plishments,  he  gave  no  outward  evidence  of  conceit  or  of  con¬ 
scious  pride  of  intellect.  “  He  seemed  to  have  the  lowest 
thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all  other  per¬ 
sons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him.”  But  his  modesty  was 
a  candle  to  his  merit,  glorifying  it ;  and  his  unaffected  humility 
made  him  a  better  pastor  to  his  people.  He  was,  we  are  told, 

”  a  discreet  and  tender  counsellor  to  individuals  distressed  with 
religious  doubts  and  perplexities;  perfectly  free  from  censorious¬ 
ness,  kind  and  gentle  in  weighing  the  faults  of  others,  and  patient 
toward  the  infirmities  of  his  fellow  Christians.  He  was  indeed  all 
tenderness  to  others,  though  severe  to  himself,  giving  life  and  real¬ 
ity  to  his  own  maxim.  ‘  He  forgave  himself  little  and  others 
much.’  ” 

He  did  not,  however,  find  the  co-presbyters  of  his  Presby¬ 
tery  very  congenial  associates.  He  gradually  found  himself 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  Divine  Rights  doctrines,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  dislike  their  rabid  exaltation  of  the  “Covenant,’'  and 
their  fury  against  all  who  differed  from  them.  “  He  found 
they  were  not  capable  of  large  thoughts;  theirs  were  narrow 
and  their  tempers  were  sour.”  So  he -grew  weary  of  mixing 
with  them.  He  scarce  ever  went  to  their  meetings,  he  lived 
in  great  retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of  his  parish  at 
Newbattle.  Their  intolerant  spirit  on  political  and  theologi¬ 
cal  questions  disgusted  him.  They  arrogantly  asked  him, 
“  whether  he  preached  to  the  times,”  and  censured  him  for 
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not  doing  this.  “  If  all  of  my  brethren  preach  to  the  times,” 
he  meekly  answered,  ”  may  not  one  poor  brother  be  suffered 
to  preach  on  eternity  ?” 

Notwithstanding  the  criticisms  passed  upon  his  preaching 
by  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery,  his  flock  cordially  approved 
of  the  work  of  their  pastor.  It  showed  him  what  he  was 
proven  to  be — “a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.” 

They  thought  him  most  assiduous  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office.  His  preparation  of  his  sermons  they  perceived 
was  most  careful  and  conscientious.  What  Pearson  says  of 
”  his  ministerial  employments,”  in  his  declining  years  at  Hor- 
sted  Keynes,  after  disburdening  himself  of  the  episcopal  dig¬ 
nity,  im])lies  that  in  those  ministerial  employments  he  returned 
to  the  pastoral  habits  of  his  earlier  years  at  Newbattle: — 

“He  again  took  to  the  vocation  of  a  parish  minister,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  ...  in  reading  prayers  or  in  preaching.  In  the 
peasant’s  cottage,  likewise, 

‘  his  tongue  dropped  manna,’ 

and  long  after  his  departure  he  was  talked  of  by  the  poor  of  his 
village  with  affectionate  reverence.  With  deep  feeling  would  they 
recall  his  divine  counsels  and  consolations;  his  tenderness  in  pri¬ 
vate  converse;  and  the  impressive  sanctity  which  he  carried  into 
the  solemnities  of  public  worship.” 

ELECTED  PRINCIl’.XL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

When  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Newbattle  he  went  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  a  brief  stay.  But  the  reputation  he  had  gained  for 
his  piety  and  learning  while  at  Newbattle  pointed  him  out  as 
a  suitable  person  for  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  which  he  was  induced  to  accept  because,  being 
the  gift  of  the  city,  it  was  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  had  l^ecome  weary.  His 
election,  we  are  told,  was  ”  the  homage  paid  to  his  uncommon 
merit  ”  by  all  parties. 
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In  this  position  of  Principal  of  the  University,  he  was  very 
successful  as  administrator  and  educator.  One  of  his  earliest 
measures  was  to  revive  the  obsolete  practice  of  delivering  once 
in  the  week  a  Latin  Prelection,  or  lecture,  on  some  theologi¬ 
cal  subject.  These  lectures  and  the  occasional  sermons,  which 
have  been  preserved,  attracted  such  general  admiration  that 

“  the  public  hall  in  which  he  gave  them  was  thronged  with  hearers, 
who  were  enchanted  with  the  purity  of  his  style  and  his  animated 
delivery.  To  the  students  under  his  care  he  was  indefatigably  at¬ 
tentive,  instructing  them  singly  and  collectively;  and  to  many 
youths  of  capacity  and  distinction  his  wise  and  affectionate  ex¬ 
hortations  were  of  lasting  benefit.” 

For  about  ten  years  he  presided  over  the  University  with 
distinction  and  increasing  honor,  when  he  resigned  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  King  Charles  II.  to  assume  the  Episcopal  office  of 
a  Scotch  bishop  in  the  Anglican  Establishment,  which  the 
newly-restored  monarch  was  desirous  of  establishing  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  well  as  in  England,  that  the  two  realms  of  England 
and  Scotland  might  conjointly  live  under  its  religious  govern¬ 
ment  subject  to  his  authority  as  civil  ruler. 

Leighton  at  this  time  was  a  little  past  fifty  years  of  age  and 
the  epoch  upon  which  he  was  now  entering  was  the  crowning 
and  most  memorable  epoch  of  his  life. 

Before  entering  upon  the  story  of  his  Episcopal  work  and 
the  heroic  endeavors  he  made  to  reconcile  the  Scotch  people 
to  this  new  policy  of  the  King,  let  us  review  the  work  of  the 
previous  twenty  years  in  Scotland,  the  work  during  his  pas¬ 
torate  of  Newbattle  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  of  Principal 
of  the  Edinburgh  University. 

Burnet  summarizes  the  whole  period  in  this  one  sentence: 
“  Thus  he  had  lived  above  twenty  years  in  Scotland  in  the 
highest  reputation  that  any  man  in  my  time  ever  had  in  that 
kingdom.” 
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HIS  MERIT  AS  A  PREACHER. 

The  merit  of  his  preaching  far  exceeded  the  estimate  of  it 
entertained  by  the  most  ardent  admirers  among  his  people  an  j 
greatly  surpassed  that  of  the  vociferous  “  Poundtexts  ”  of  his 
Presbytery,  who  prided  themselves  upon  their  superiority  to 
him,  because  they  “  preached  to  the  times.”  His  ability  as  a 
preacher,  like  that  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  England, 
did  not  become  fully  known  until  after  he  was  dead.  It  was 
a  posthumous  revelation,  which  was  disclosed  to  the  world  by 
the  publication  of  his  famous  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter,  which,  Pearson  says,  “  is  a  crown  of  his  posthumous 
glory  in  the  Universal  Church.”  It  is  a  treasury  of  sound 
experimental  divinity  and  argues  an  extraordinary  ripeness  of 
Christian  attainments.  It  was  probably  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  familiar  form  of  expository  discourses,  the 
clauses  and  sometimes  the  emphatic  words  of  each  text  being 
ordinarily  explained  in  course.  ”  This  work,”  says  Pearson, 
“  will  always  be  classed  among  the  first  of  uninspired  writings 
and  can  never  cease  to  constitute  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  the  Christian  and  the  scholar.”  “  I  bless  the  hour,”  says 
Coleridge,  “  that  introduced  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  Leighton.  Next  to  the  inspired  Scriptures  stands  his 
Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.” 

Besides  this,  the  largest  one  of  his  works,  there  were  Ex¬ 
positions  of  “  The  Creed,”  of  “  The  Lord’s  Prayer,”  of  “  The 
Ten  Commandments,”  of  portions  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(the  first  eight  chapters),  and  of  the  Psalms.  Besides  these 
Expositions,  the  formal  sermons  preached  in  Newbattle  and 
in  Edinburgh,  the  Theological  Lectures  treating  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  given  to  students  of  that 
University  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  a  series  of  “  Pre¬ 
lections  ”  addressed  to  the  entire  student  body  of  the  Univer- 
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sity.  All  of  these  works  are  characterized  by  “  a  subdued  and 
meditative  eloquence,”  “  They  bear  the  marks,”  says  the 
author  of  the  interesting  sketch  of  him  in  the  Encyclopiedia 
Britannica,  ”  of  a  deeply  learned  and  accomplished  mind  fully 
saturated  with  both  classical  and  patristic  reading.”  Dr. 
Cheever  aptly  says :  “  He  possessed  the  moral  alchemy  which 

turns  all  kinds  of  learning  into  Christian  gold.”  All  his 
writings  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  portions  of  his  life. 

His  style,  clear,  simple,  natural,  was  as  notable  as  the  ample 
learning  and  profound  thinking  it  clothed.  “  Purity  of  dic¬ 
tion,”  Cheever  further  adds, 

“  seemed  almost  as  natural  in  the  movement  of  his  intellect  as 
purity  of  feeling  in  that  of  his  heart.  His  thoughts  shine  through 
his  language  like  green  leaves  in  amber.  With  what  a  sweet  sen¬ 
tence  does  his  Commentary  on  Peter  open?  ‘The  grace  of  God  in 
the  heart  of  man  is  a  tender  plant  in  a  strange,  unkindly  soil.’  He 
seems  not  to  have  modeled  his  sentences  by  study,  but  like  Richard 
Baxter,  to  have  let  them  flow  on  at  random  as  the  shape  of  his 
thoughts  might  be;  so  that  there  never  was  a  more  correct  picture 
of  a  writer’s  mind,  nor  one  producing  a  deeper  conviction  of  the 
richness  of  its  stores.” 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Robert  Leighton,  then,  that  he 
was  a  great  man ;  great  in  intellect,  in  scholarly  attainments, 
and  in  personal  charm. 


HIS  PERSONALITY. 

He  was  of  small  stature  and  of  spare  habit.  His  intimate 
friends  from  this  time  on  playfully  denominated  him,  “  the  lit¬ 
tle  bishop.”  “  To  judge  from  his  portrait,”  says  Pearson 
(which  was  taken  clandestinely,  as  he  was  averse  to  sitting  for 
it,  but  which  his  nephews  said,  “greatly  resembled  him”), 

“  his  countenance  must  have  been  a  faithful  interpreter  of  his 
mind;  for  it  indicates  sense  in  alliance  with  sanctity,  sweetness 
dignified  by  strength,  and  vivacity  shaded  with  pensiveness  and 
tempered  by  devotion.  Of  his  manners  in  private  life,  we  have  no 
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more  exact  information  than  that  deducible  from  the  narrative  of 
his  life,  from  which  we  may  confidently  pronounce  .  .  .  that  re¬ 
ligion  combining  so  largely  as  it  did  in  Leighton  with  a  happy 
nature  improved  by  travel,  by  multifarious  and  elegant  learning, 
and  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  politest  men  of  the  age,  could 
not  fail  of  forming  a  gentleman  of  a  higher  cast  than  w’orldly  edu¬ 
cation  alone  can  model.” 

He  lived  in  an  age  preeminent  in  English  history  for  the 
number  of  its  great  men.  There  is  no  better  authority  for 
this  than  the  Rev,  G.  B.  Cheever,  above  referred  to,  who  was 
a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  its  famous  class  of  1825 
(the  class  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Henry  W.  Longfel¬ 
low),  and  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the  ministry  for 
his  eloquence  and  successful  work  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  New  York  City,  and  for  his  notable  achievements  as 
an  author.  Among  his  writings,  besides  eloquent  pamphlets 
against  slavery  and  the  liquor  traffic  (  for  a  satirical  allegory, 
“  Deacon  Giles’  Distillery,”  written  when  a  young  minister, 
he  was  prosecuted  for  libel  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
thirty  days),  there  is  one  piece  of  his  work  as  an  author  for 
which  the  writer  is  especially  grateful,  viz.,  “  A  Selection  of 
the  Most  \"aluable  and  Interesting  Portions  of  Leighton’s 
Complete  Works  with  ‘  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Life, 
Character  and  Writings  of  the  Author.’  ” 

From  this  “  Introductory  View  ”  we  take  the  liberty  of 
freely  quoting,  with  the  assurance  that  we  have  in  Dr.  Cheever 
a  trustworthy  guide. 

GREAT  AMONG  ILLUSTRIOUS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

“  Archbishop  Leighton  had  many  worthy  contemporaries,  lights 
of  preeminent  luster  in  the  Church.  Men  of  powerful  minds,  deep 
learning  and  faithful  devotedness  to  Christ.  It  was  an  age  fruit¬ 
fully  productive  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness.  A  mere  list 
of  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  who  then  fiourished 
leaves  a  vivid  impression  of  Intellect  and  religion  on  the  mind: 
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Usher,  Stillingfleet,  Chillingworth,  Joseph  Hall,  Taylor,  Tillotson, 
Bates,  Baxter,  Howe,  Calamy,  Henry,  Owen,  Cudworth,  Wilkins, 
Milton,  Selden,  Hale,  Rutherford,  .  .  .  Boyle,  Barrow,  Newton, 
Lock.  Their  mingled  talents,  learning  and  piety  made  that  age 
the  brightest  in  English  literature.  Star  rose  after  star  in  such 
beautiful  succession,  as  to  make  one  continuous  galaxy  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  light.  ...  Yet  Leighton  outshone  them  all.  Few 
men,  even  in  the  age  of  Usher,  Selden  and  Milton,  possessed  such 
comprehensive  erudition,  and  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  there 
has  scarce  been  witnessed  another  so  perfect  imitation  of  the  life 
of  Christ.  In  this  sense  he  was  a  finished  Christian.  There  was 
a  holy  symmetry  and  proportion  in  the  graces  which  adorned  his 
life,  so  that  we  think  of  him  as  ‘  The  Holy  Leighton.’  To  denomi¬ 
nate  his  piety  from  any  peculiar  grace  would  seem  like  designating 
the  beauty  of  the  rainbow  by  one  of  its  primary  colors.  If  any 
one  of  the  Christian  graces,  however,  did  shine  the  brightest,  it 
was  that  of  humility.  He  would  say:  ‘A  self-searching  Christian 
is  made  up  of  humility  and  meekness, —  sweet,  lowly  graces  that 
grow  low  and  are  of  a  dark  hue,  as  the  violets,  but  of  a  fragrant 
smell, —  these  are  prime  in  the  garland  of  a  Christian.’  He  called 
humility  the  preserver  of  all  the  other  graces,  which  without  it  —  if 
they  could  be  without  it  —  were  but  as  a  box  of  precious  powder 
carried  in  the  wind  without  a  cover,  in  danger  of  being  blown 
away  and  scattered.” 

These  similes  and  other  figures  of  speech,  which  profusely 
illustrated  his  thought,  prove  that  Leighton  had  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  a  great  poet  —  though  no  writer  of  verse  —  as  well 
as  the  heart  of  a  great  Christian,  saint,  and  philanthropist,  as 
we  shall  now  try  to  show  in  the  following  pages  that  narrate 
his  earnest  endeavors  to  create  generally  a  tolerant  spirit 
among  the  Scotch  people  and  bring  about  a  settled  ix>licy  of 
religious  toleration  in  the  government  of  the  land. 

It  is  no  disproof  of  his  greatness  that  his  endeavors  were 
futile.  The  truth  is,  that  the  time  was  not  propitious,  and 
probably  never  would  be,  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  was 
then  attempted  in  Scotland.  Leighton’s  words  to  Burnet,  “  It 
seemed  that  God  was  against  them,  like  fighting  against  God,” 
imply  a  hopeless  enterprise.  The  Scotch  had  a  hereditary 
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prejudice  against  Episcopacy,  and  the  attempt  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  force  it  upon  their  acceptance  while  the  memory  of 
past  oppressions  and  wrongs  rankled  in  their  bosoms,  roused 
an  intense,  invincible  repugnance  to  it. 

INTRODUCED  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF  CHARLES  II. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  King  as  a  most  suit¬ 
able  instrument  of  religious  concord  by  his  brother.  Sir  Elisha, 
of  whom  we  have  given  some  account.  His  brother,  for  his 
own  advancement  at  Court,  contrived  through  Lord  Aubigny 
(a  favorite  with  the  King)  to  introduce  Robert  to  him  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  London  made  by  Robert  during  the 
vacation  of  the  University.  The  King  at  the  interview  offered 
him  a  Scotch  bishopric.  Leighton  was  at  first  averse  to  ac¬ 
cepting  it ;  but,  urged  to  do  so  by  his  brother  and  the  friendly 
courtiers,  and  receiving  what  amounted  to  the  royal  command 
to  accept  it,  unless  he  conscientiously  believed  that  the  Epis¬ 
copal  office  was  unlawful,  he  yielded  to  the  royal  will.  He 
acceded  to  the  preferment  from  a  jmre  sense  of  duty,  contrary 
to  his  own  desires  and  in  the  hope  that  by  wise  and  gentle 
measures  he  could  soften  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen 
and  accomplish  the  union  of  the  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Rev.  James  Aird,  of  Torry, 
whose  disapproval  of  his  action  he  deprecated,  he  wrote  the 
following  in  self-defense:— 

“  One  comfort  I  have,  that  in  what  is  pressed  on  me  there  is  the 
least  of  my  own  choice;  yea,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  aver¬ 
sion  that  ever  I  had  to  anything  in  all  my  life.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  a  necessity  of  either  owning  a  scruple  which  I  have  not,  or  the 
rudest  disobedience  to  authority  that  may  be.  Hope  well  of  me 
and  pray  for  me.  This  word  I  will  add,  that  as  there  has  been 
nothing  of  my  choice  in  the  thing,  so  I  undergo  it  as  a  mortifica¬ 
tion,  and  that  greater  than  a  cell  and  haircloth.” 

Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  293.  3 
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THE  FOUR  MEN  CHOSEN  SCOTCH  BISHOPS. 

Four  bishops  were  chosen  to  inaugurate  the  Episcopal  Es¬ 
tablishment,  which  the  King  and  his  Counsellors  purposed  to 
set  up  anew  in  Scotland.  They  were  Sharp,  designed  for  the 
See  of  St.  Andrews ;  Fairfowl,  designed  for  the  See  of  Glas¬ 
gow  ;•  Hamilton,  for  the  See  of  Galloway,  and  Leighton,  for 
the  See  of  Dumblane  —  the  smallest  diocese  with  the  smallest 
revenue.  These  associates  of  Leighton  were  entirely  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  high  office  to  which  they  were  appointed.  Bishop 
Burnet  has  left  a  very  unfavorable  report  of  their  moral  char¬ 
acters ;  describing  Sharp  as  “devoid  of  serious  religion,  an 
artful  sycophant,  whose  integrity  readily  truckled  to  his 
worldly  interests.”  Fairfowl,  “  a  pleasant  and  facetious  man. 
insinuating  and  crafty;  but  his  life  was  scarce  free  from 
scandal,  and  he  was  eminent  in  nothing  that  belonged  to  his 
own  function.”  “  Hamilton  was  a  good-natured  man,  but 
weak.  He  was  always  believed  [to  be]  Episcopal;  yet  in  the 
time  of  the  ‘  Covenant,’  to  secure  himself  from  suspicion,  he 
affected  a  peculiar  expression  of  his  counterfeit  zeal  for  their 
cause;  when  he  gave  the  Sacrament  he  excommunicated  all 
that  were  not  true  to  the  Covenant,  using  a  form  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  shaking  out  the  lap  of  his  gown,  saying,  ‘  so  did 
he  cast  out  of  the  Church  and  Communion  all  that  dealt  falsely 
in  the  Covenant.’  ” 

Of  this  group,  Leighton  was  the  only  one  fit  to  be  a  bishop. 
He,  as  we  shall  see,  “  was  a  true  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls.” 

THEIR  CONSECRATION  AS  BISHOPS  IN  LONDON. 

When  the  time  came  for  their  consecration  as  the  Bishops 
of  Scotland,  which  occurred  in  London,  the  English  Bishops, 
especially  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London,  insisted  that  Sharp  and 
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Leighton  be  reordained  previous  to  the  ceremony  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  on  the  plea  that  their  Presbyterian  ordination  to  the  min¬ 
istry  in  the  beginning,  was  invalid,  it  having  been  conferred 
by  “  a  Church  in  a  state  of  schism.”  This  insistence  was  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  soon  after  the  Res¬ 
toration  ;  and  the  requirement  is  still  made  down  to  the 
present  day  of  all  ministers  who  would  enter  the  Episcopal 
ministry  from  other  religious  denominations.  Sharp  objected 
to  the  requirement,  and  justly,  as  discrediting  the  genuineness 
and  value  of  his  previous  service  in  the  ministry,  and  Leighton 
would  have  avoided  the  censure  of  the  religious  body  he  had 
similarly  served  if  he  had  stood  up  with  equal  stoutness  for 
the  validity  of  his  initial  ordination  to  the  ministry  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

John  Howe,  the  favorite  Chaplain  of  Cromwell  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  divines,  lost  his  living  at  Great 
Torrington  after  the  Restoration  on  account  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  above  referred  to.  But,  if  he  had  been  willing 
to  take  a  new  ordination,  he  might  have  had  his  living  re¬ 
stored  to  him,  or  had  a  better  one  given  him ;  and  he  was 
strongly  urged  by  some  of  his  Royalist  friends  among  the 
Episcopal  Clergy  to  do  this.  “  Pray  Sir,”  said  Dr.  Seth 
Ward,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  “  what  hurt  is  there  in  being  twice 
ordained?”  “Hurt,  my  Lord,”  answered  Howe,  “it  hurts 
my  understanding!  the  thought  is  shocking,  it  is  an  absurdity, 
since  nothing  can  have  two  beginnings.”  Rather  than  submit 
to  such  a  “  hurt  ”  to  his  understanding  and  to  his  former  min¬ 
istry,  Howe  preferred  to  remain  silent. 

Leighton  equally  denied  the  soundness  of  the  objection  of 
the  English  bishops  to  the  validity  of  his  ordination,  but 
yielded  to  their  demand  with  a  readiness  which  the  repugnance 
to  it  shown  by  Sharp  made  the  more  observable.  “  The  view 
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he  took  of  the  ceremony  imposed  upon  them,”  says  Pearson, 
his  Episcopal  biographer, 

"  was  that  ‘  the  reordaining  a  priest  ordained  in  another  church 
imported  no  more,  but  that  they  received  him  into  orders  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  rules;  and  did  not  imply  the  annulling  the  orders 
.he  had  formerly  received.’  Had  the  English  bishops  concurred  in 
this  explanation,”  says  Pearson,  “  Leighton  would  have  stood  on 
solid  ground  in  submitting  to  a  new  ordination.  But,  instead  of 
Concurring  in  it,  their  avowed  meaning  was  to  bestow  that  upon 
him  of  which  in  their  judgment  he  was  hitherto  destitute,  viz.,  a 
regular  consecration  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel;  and  in’ this 
meaning  Leighton  did,  to  outward  appearance,  acquiesce.  His 
private  construction  of  the  act,  to  which  he  submitted,  could  not 
change  its  public  aspect  and  character.  It  seemed  levelled  at  the 
foundations  of  Presbytery  by  impeaching  the  legitimacy  of  all 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and,  of  course,  it  exasperated  the  clergy, 
who  were  in  that  predicament,  and  also  the  laity,  who  thought  the 
honor  and  interest  of  their  church  compromised  by  Leighton’s  con¬ 
cession.” 

Probably  Leighton  did  not  much  consider  the  ill  impression 
his  compliance  would  produce  on  mankind,  or  how  k  might 
unfavorably  affect  their  judgment  of  him.  The  important 
thing  in  his  opinion  was,  to  begin  promptly  the  enterprise  of 
composing  the  religious  differences  then  existing  in  England 
and  Scotland  by  establishing  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Had  he 
or  King  Charles  II.  known,  to  a  certainty,  what  we  know 
from  the  testimony  of  Burnet,  that  the  affirmation  of  Middle- 
ton  and  Sharp  to  the  King  “  that  the  general  bent  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  now  turned  against  Presbytery  and  for  bishops  ”  was 
untrue ;  that  Episcopacy  was  then,  in  fact,  “  very  contrary  to 
the  bent  and  genius  of  the  nation,”  Leighton  would  not  have 
consented,  probably,  to  be  ordained  as  bishop  with  Sharp,  nor 
assisted  them  in  their  nefarious  efforts  to  delude  the  King  into 
compliance  with  their  scheme  of  establishing  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland  by  his  engaging  all  the  powers  of  government  in  its 
support. 
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“  The  religious  differences  of  Scotland  ”  instead  of  being 
thus  “  composed  ”  were  greatly  aggravated,  as  they  were  to 
learn  to  their  cost,  by  this  enterprise  which  he  was  so  eager 
to  begin.  So  deceived,  he  and  Sharp  were  privately  ordained 
as  deacons  and  priests,  and  then  all  the  four  were  publicly 
consecrated  to  their  several  bishoprics  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
“  Leighton  told  me,”  says  Burnet, 

“he  was  much  struck  with  the  feasting  and  jollity  of  that  day;  it 
had  not  such  an  appearance  of  seriousness  or  piety  as  became  the 
New  Modeling  of  a  Church.  When  that  was  over,  he  made  some 
attempts  to  work  up  Sharp  [who  affedTed  to  have  the  reins  of  the 
Church  wholly  put  into  his  hands,  as  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews] 
to  the  two  designs  which  possessed  him  most.  The  one  was  to  try 
what  could  be  done  towards  the  uniting  the  Pre.sbyterians  and 
them.  He  offered  Usher’s  ‘  Reduction  ’  [i.  e.,  a  Modified  Episco¬ 
pacy,  acceptable  to  the  English  Puritans]  as  the  plan  upon  w^hich 
they  ought  to  form  their  schemes.  The  other  was,  to  try  how  they 
could  raise  men  to  a  truer  and  higher  sense  of  piety,  and  bring  the 
worship  of  that  Church  [the  Presbyterian]  out  of  their  extempore 
methods  into  more  order;  and  so  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  regu¬ 
lar  way  of  worship,  which  he  thought  was  of  much  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  a  form  of  government.” 

lUit,  to  his  amazement, 

“  Sharp  had  neither  formed  any  scheme,  nor  seemed  so  much  as 
willing  to  talk  of  any  ...  he  did  not  care  to  lay  down  any  scheme. 
Fairfowl,  when  he  talked  to  him,  .  .  .  avoided  all  serious  discourse, 
and  indeed  did  not  seem  capable  of  any.  So  Leighton  quickly  lost 
all  heart  and  hope  and  said  often  to  me  upon  it,  that  in  the  whole 
progress  of  that  affair  there  appeared  such  cross  characters  of  an 
angry  providence  that  how  fully  soever  he  was  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  Episcopacy  itself,  yet  it  seemed  that  God  was 
against  them  and  that  they  were  not  like  to  be  the  men  that  should 
build  up  His  Church;  so  that  the  struggling  about  it  seemed  to  him 
like  a  fighting  against  Ood  [my  itals.].  And  the  rest  of  the  order 
were  so  mean  and  so  selfish,  and  the  Earl  of  Middleton  [the  King's 
Commissioner]  with  other  secular  men  that  conducted  it,  were  so 
openly  impious  and  vicious  that  it  cast  a  reproach  on  everything 
relating  to  religion  to  see  it  managed  by  such  instruments.” 

The  bishops,  soon  after  their  consecration,  went  to  Scot- 
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land,  all  in  one  coach.  Leighton  afterwards  told  Burnet,  that 
“  probably  they  were  weary  of  him,  for  he  was  very  weary  of 
them.”  But  he,  finding  that  they  intended  to  he  received  in 
Edinburgh  with  some  pomp,  left  them  at  INIorpeth,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Edinburgh  before  them. 

Burnet  says: — 

“  The  Lord  Chancellor  with  all  the  Nobility  and  Privy  Counsel¬ 
lors  then  in  Edinburgh  went  out  together  with  the  Magistracy  of 
the  City  and  brought  the  bishops  in,  as  in  triumph.  I  looked  on, 
and  though  I  was  thoroughly  Episcopal,  yet  I  thought  there  was 
somewhat  in  the  pomp  of  that  entry  that  did  not  look  like  the 
humility  that  became  their  function.  Leighton  hated  all  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  vanity.  He  would  not  have  the  title  of  Lord  given 
him  by  his  friends,  and  was  not  easy  when  others  forced  it  on  him. 
In  this  I  always  thought  him  too  stiff;  it  provoked  the  other 
bishops,  and  looked  like  singularity  and  affectation,  and  furnished 
those  prejudiced  against  him  with  a  specious  ground  to  represent 
him  as  a  man  of  odd  notions  and  practices.” 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Edinburgh  the  bishops  were 
formally  invited  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Scottish  parliament. 
This  was  not  necessary  to  authorize  their  attendance,  but  “  it 
was  considered  a  proper  token  of  respect.”  All  e.xcept  the 
Bishop  of  Dumblane  obeyed  the  invitation.  He  resolved  at 
the  outset  never  to  mix  in  parliamentary  business  unless  some 
matter  concerning  the  interests  of  religion  were  up  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  to  this  resolution  he  steadily  adhered. 

HIS  FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

His  first  appearance  in  Parliament  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  debate  regarding  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  “  Some  Pres¬ 
byterian  preachers,”  says  Burnet, 

”  were  summoned  to  answer  before  the  Parliament  for  some  re¬ 
flections  in  their  sermons  against  Episcopacy.  But  nothing  could 
be  made  of  it.  For  their  words  were  general,  and  capable  of  dif¬ 
ferent  senses.  So  it  was  resolved  for  a  proof  of  their  loyalty  to 
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tender  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  enacted  in  a 
former  Parliament.  .  .  .  The  ministers  to  whom  it  was  tendered 
offered  to  take  it  if  allowed  to  couple  with  it  an  explanation,  ‘  such 
as  was  permitted  in  England  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  to  bring 
it  within  the  compass  of  the  Presbyterian  conscience.’  ” 

The  High  Commissioner,  Middleton,  refused  this  demand. 
Leighton  now  stepped  forward  and  pleaded  for  the  conces¬ 
sion. 

“  He  pressed  it  with  much  zeal.  The  words  of  this  oath  were  cer¬ 
tainly  capable  of  a  bad  sense.  In  compassion  to  Papists  a  limited 
sense  had  been  put  upon  them  in  England,  and  he  thought  there 
should  be  a  like  tenderness  showed  to  Protestants,  especially  when 
the  scruple  w’as  just,  and  there  was  an  oath  in  the  case.  To  act 
otherwise  looked  like  laying  snares  for  people,  and  the  making 
men  offenders  for  a  word.” 

This  remonstrance  was  taken  ill  by  the  Earl  of  Middleton 
and  all  his  party,  especially  Sharp,  who  replied  upon  him  with 
great  bitterness,  and  said,  “  it  was  below  their  dignity  to  make 
Acts  to  satisfy  the  weak  scruples  of  peevish  men.”  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  arguments  availed  nothing. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Leighton,  exposed  to  such  a  wolfish 
spirit  in  his  encounters  with  them  in  Parliament,  seldom  joined 
his  fellow  bishops  there  in  their  business  legislation? 

“  For  several  years,”  says  Airman,  “  we  do  not  meet  with 
the  bishop’s  name  in  any  political  transactions  of  the  times, 
but  we  find  from  his  charges  to  his  clergy,  and  some  few  let¬ 
ters  which  have  been  preserved,  that  he  was  far  more  honor¬ 
ably  employed  in  fulfilling  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  office.” 

HIS  EXALTATION  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  FUNCTION. 

“  Leighton  thought,  with  St.  Augustine,”  says  Pearson, 

“  that  a  bishopric  is  not  intended  for  pastime  and  amusement. 
He  therefore  resided  constantly  on  his  See,  and  his  holy  minis¬ 
trations  watered  the  places  about  him  with  a  blessing.  Not  con¬ 
tent  to  repose  In  lazy  state,  he  regarded  himself  as  a  Shepherd  of 
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Souls,  and  went  about  the  parish  catechising  and  preaching.  But 
his  primary  aim  was  to  heal  the  fountains  [i.  e.,  to  make  the  min¬ 
isters  of  his  diocese  fit  in  character  and  attainments  to  be  good 
pastors  and  preachers] ;  for  he  justly  considered  that  if  ministers 
were  to  become  sound  in  doctrine,  exemplary  in  personal  conduct 
and  sedulous  in  pastoral  duties,  the  fruits  of  their  spirituality  and 
zeal  would  quickly  appear  in  the  amended  state  of  their  parishes. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  immense  responsibility  of  Christian  ministers,  .  .  .  ‘  Theirs,’  he 
observed,  ‘is  rightly  called  cxira  animarum,’  a  concern  .  .  .  full  of 
anxiety  and  peril.  ‘  Were  I  again,’  he  said  in  his  old  age,  ‘  to  be  a 
parish  minister,  I  must  follow  sinners  to  their  houses,  and  even  to 
their  alehouses.’  As  one  of  the  faults  imputed  to  the  Episcopal 
clergy  was  unskilfulness  in  preaching,  he  was  solicitous  to  remove 
from  his  own  diocese  all  color  for  this  allegation.” 

The  first  requisite  to  pulpit  effectiveness,  he  thought,  was  gen¬ 
uine  piety  in  the  preacher.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  have  the 
pulpits  of  his  churches  filled  by  godly  men.  “  Tt  is  vain,”  he 
would  say, 

"  for  any  one  to  speak  of  divine  things  without  something  of  divine 
affections.  An  ungodly  clergyman  must  feel  uneasy  when  preaching 
godliness  and  will  hardly  preach  it  persuasively.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  prevail  on  himself  to  be  holy,  and  no  marvel  if  he  fails  to 
prevail  on  others.  In  truth  he  is  in  great  danger  of  being  hardened 
against  religion  by  the  frequent  inculcation  of  it,  if  it  fails  of 
melting  him.” 

Another  important  requisite  to  its  effectiveness  was  that 
“  discourses  from  the  pulpit  should  be  simple  and  perspicu¬ 
ous.”  “The  measure  of  speech,”  he  remarked,  and  it  is  a 
remark  worthy  to  be  preserved,  ''  ought  to  be  the  character  of 
the  audience,  lohich  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  illiterate 
persons”  [my  itals.]. 

For  a  similar  reason  he  discouraged  the  practice  of  reading 
sermons,  being  of  opinion  that  it  detracted  much  from  the 
weight  and  authority  of  preaching.  “  I  know,”  he  said, 

“  that  weakness  of  the  memory  is  pleaded  in  excuse  for  this  cus¬ 
tom;  but  better  minds  would  make  better  memories.  Such  an  ex- 
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cuse  is  unworthy  of  a  man,  and  much  more  of  a  father  who  may 
want  vent  indeed  in  addressing  his  children,  but  ought  never  to 
want  matter.  Like  Elihu,  he  should  be  refreshed  by  speaking.” 

“  It  was  among  his  pious  plans  to  bring  about  a  more  frequent 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which,  in  those  days,  was  not  in 
every  place  so  much  as  an  annual  ceremony;  and  he  wished  the 
people  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  spiritual  import  of  this 
holy  rite,  and  to  be  frequently  exhorted  to  maintain  a  constant 
fitness  for  it  by  uniform  blamelessuess  of  conversation.  He  also 
made  it  incumbent  on  his  clergy  to  promote  the  practice  of  family 
worship,  and  to  exercise  a  watchful  superintendence  over  their 
docks,  bearing  the  spiritual  burdens  of  every  member,  and  dealing 
out  to  each,  as  his  case  might  require,  instruction,  or  counsel,  or 
reproof,  or  consolation.  And  he  was  careful  to  put  his  clergy  in 
remembrance,  that  no  substantial  good  could  be  expected  from  their 
ministrations  unless  they  themselves  were  men  of  prayer,  of  study 
and  meditation:  of  great  contempt  of  this  present  world  and  in¬ 
flamed  affections  towards  heaven,  whose  pure  and  peaceable  de¬ 
meanor,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  should  stamp  them  as  the 
sons  of  God  and  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  More¬ 
over,  he  considered  a  singular  modesty  and  gravity,  even  in  ex¬ 
ternals,  such  as  their  apparel,  and  the  adjustment  of  their  hair,  to 
be  highly  becoming  in  ministers,  whose  profession  it  was  to  give 
themselves  wholly  to  the  care  of  immortal  souls.” 

He  was  careful  withal,  in  this  instruction,  to  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  the  clanger  of  cant,  sanctimoniousness, 
and  spurious  counterfeits  of  piety.  It  must  be  genuine,  con¬ 
vincingly  genuine  with  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered. 

He  furthermore  gave  no  suggestion  to  his  clergy  of  any  im¬ 
periousness  or  domineering  in  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal 
authority.  He  seems  to  have  judged  it  expedient  to  treat  them 
as  on  a  level  with  himself  so  far  as  the  indispensable  dignity 
of  his  office  allowed,  and  whatever  corrections  he  thought 
necessary,  were  proposed  privately  in  the  shape  of  friendly 
suggestion,  and  not  of  overbearing  dictation. 

“  Proceeding  steadily  upon  these  principles,”  says  Pearson, 

"  and  exerting  all  his  Influence  to  impart  to  others  the  same  fer¬ 
vency  of  spirit,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  all  Scotland,  which 
gazed  with  amazement  at  his  bright  and  singular  virtues  as  at  a 
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star  of  unrivalled  brilliancy  newly  added  to  the  sky.  Even  the 
Presbyterians  were  softened  by  his  Christian  urbanity,  and  were 
constrained  to  admit  that  on  him  had  descended  a  double  portion 
of  the  apostolic  spirit.  Had  his  colleagues  in  office  been  kin  to 
him  in  temper,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  believe  that  the  attempt  to 
restore  Episcopacy  would  have  had  a  more  prosperous  issue.” 

As  there  is  no  record  of  Leighton’s  having  taken  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  association  with  his  colleagues  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Church  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  episcopacy,  we 
may  assume  that  he  generally  confined  himself  to  private  ad¬ 
vice  when  they  greatly  differed,  hoping  that  when  the  happy 
results  of  his  own  pacific  proceedings  should  be  visible,  the 
other  bishops  would  be  induced  to  follow  in  his  track.  But 
Sharp,  with  his  self-conceit  and  imperious  disposition,  so  con¬ 
trary  to  Leighton’s,  scorned  to  take  his  advice  or  walk  in  the 
same  track.  Fairfowl  felt  in  a  similar  way.  It,  therefore, 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  plans  adopted  by  them  and 
executed  by  the  government  through  their  influence  were 
“  plans  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  imprudence  and  harshness  and 
carried  into  execution  by  irreligious  men  with  irreligious 
fury.”  The  result  was  a  storm  of  indignant  protest  and  stub¬ 
born  resistance  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  their 
churches  in  the  dioceses  where  such  plans  were  adopted. 

They  were  stoutly  loyal  to  the  teaching  of  John  Knox. 
This  was  the  religious  mold  by  which  the  national  character 
had  been  largely  shaped,  and,  as  our  narrative  will  show,  no 
matter  what  pressure  of  external  force  might  be  used,  it  was 
not  to  be  broken  or  dissolved.  The  Stuart  kings  employed 
every  kind  of  persecution  and  torture  that  devilish  ingenuity 
could  devise,  alternating  with  seductive  promises  and  arts  of 
cajolery,  to  shape  their  resolution,  but  in  vain.  Their  “  Sol¬ 
emn  Covenant  ”  with  God  made  their  hearts  impregnable  to 
assault.  This  religious  mold,  like  a  crucible  of  incombustible 
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material,  was  able  to  resist  the  hottest  fires.  One  thing  only 
could  melt  and  soften  it.  This  was  love,  patient,  unwearied 
love,  guided  by  the  light  of  divine  truth  —  something  that  in¬ 
tolerant  men  never  know  or  learn,  except  they  become  con¬ 
verted  like  the  apostle  Paul. 

I.eighton  had  learned  it  by  heart,  and  the  small  group  of 
men  who  sympathized  and  were  associated  with  him ;  but  their 
light  was  so  beclouded  and  obscured  by  the  wickedness  of 
Sharp,  ^Middleton,  Rothes,  and  Lauderdale,  and  of  the  kings 
whose  behests  they  obeyed,  that  it  could  not  irradiate  the  land. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  THE  BISHOPS  AND  THEIR  CIVIL  SUPPORTERS; 

EFFECT  OF  IT  UPON  THE  PRESBYTERIANS. 

“  When  the  Earl  of  Middleton  came  down  to  Scotland  as 
the  King’s  Commissioner,”  we  are  told, 

"  Fairfowl,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  complained  to  him  that 
none  of  the  younger  Presbyterian  ministers  of  his  diocese  who 
had  entered  ofllce  since  1649  had  attended  his  ecclesiastical  courts 
or  would  recognize  his  episcopal  authority,  and  he  suggested  that 
an  ordinance  should  be  made  to  the  effect,  that  unless  within  a 
given  time  all  who  had  begun  their  ministry  subsequent  to  1649 
should  obtain  presentations  to  their  parishes  (from  the  patron) 
and  should  apply  to  the  bishops  for  admission,  they  should  be 
ejected  from  their  nomes,  their  pulpits  and  their  livings.” 

An  ordinance  such  as  this,  suggested  by  Fairfowl,  and  de¬ 
nominated  “  The  Glasgow  Act  ”  in  the  History  of  Scotland, 
was  promptly  passed  by  the  Government  Council.  It  was 
cruel  and  drastic  in  its  provisions.  Only  one  month’s  time  was 
allowed  the  ministers  for  their  submission.  Declaring  that 
the  incumbents  were  unlawful  possessors  of  their  churches 
and  livings,  it  required  them  before  Michaelmas  (Sept.  29), 
to  take  presentations  from  the  patrons  and  to  get  themselves 
to  be  instituted  by  the  bishops.  Otherwise,  their  churches 
were  declared  vacant  on  Michaelmas  Day.  Should  they  ven- 
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ture  to  disobey,  they  would  be  forcibly  pulled  from  their  pul¬ 
pits  by  soldiers.  “  The  Earl  of  Middleton  was  naturally 
fierce,”  says  Burnet,  “  and  that  was  heightened  by  the  ill  state 
of  his  affairs  at  Court  [the  King  had  become  recently  dis¬ 
pleased  with  him].  He  and  all  about  him  were  at  this  time  so 
constantly  disordered  by  high  entertainments,  they  were  not 
cool  nor  calm  enough  to  consider  what  they  were  doing.” 
The  King  said,  “  Their  actings  were  like  madmen  or  like  men 
that  were  perpetually  drunk.” 

The  Presbyterians  had  many  meetings  about  it,  in  which 
all,  except  some  few  who  had  a  mind  to  hold  their  benefices, 
resolved  not  to  obey  the  Act.  They  reckoned  the  taking  in¬ 
stitution  from  a  bishop  was  such  an  owning  of  his  authority 
that  it  was  a  renouncing  of  all  their  former  principles. 

The  Earl  of  Middleton  went  to  Glasgow  before  Michaelmas. 
So  when  the  time  fixed  by  the  Act  was  past  and  scarce  any 
one  in  those  counties  of  the  western  parts  had  paid  any  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  they 
might  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  The  Earl  of  Middleton 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
law.  So  the  proclamation  was  issued,  and  upon  it  above  two 
hundred  churches  were  shut  up  in  one  day.  And  two  hun¬ 
dred  pastors  then  took  farewell  of  their  flocks ;  and,  later, 
more  than  two  hundred  more  for  not  obeying  and  submitting 
to  the  bishops’  summons  to  their  synods.  Rather  than  violate 
their  consciences  they  gave  up  their  livings. 

“  To  fill  their  places,”  Burnet  says, 

“  there  was  a  sort  of  an  invitation  sent  over  the  Kingdom,  like  a 
hue  and  cry,  to  all  persons  to  accept  of  benefices  in  the  West. 
Among  others,  I  was  much  pressed  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  to  go 
into  any  of  the  vacant  churches  that  I  liked.  I  was  then  but 
nineteen;  but  there  was  no  law  in  Scotland  limiting  the  age  of  a 
priest.  But  I  had  drunk  in  the  principles  of  moderation  so  early 
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that,  though  I  was  entirely  Episcopal,  yet  1  would  not  engage  with 
a  body  of  men  that  seemed  to  have  the  principles  and  tempers  of 
Inquisitors,  and  to  have  no  regard  to  religion  in  any  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“  The  livings  were  generally  well  endowed,  and  the  parsonage 
houses  were  well  built  and  in  good  repair,  and  this  drew  many 
worthless  persons  thither  who  had  little  learning,  less  piety,  and 
no  sort  of  discretion.  They  were  the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard; 
they  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and  many  of  them  were  openly 
vicious;  they  were  a  disgrace  to  their  order  and  the  sacred  func¬ 
tion  and  were  indeed  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  northern  parts. 
Those  of  them  w'ho  arose  above  contempt  or  scandal  were  men  of 
such  violent  tempers  that  they  were  as  much  hated  as  the  others 
were  despised.  This  was  the  fatal  beginning  of  restoring  Episco¬ 
pacy  in  Scotland,  of  which  few  of  the  bishops  seemed  to  have  any 
sense.” 

Leighton,  from  the  very  beginning,  foresaw  the  disturbance 
and  the  mischief  likely  to  arise  from  it,  and  strove  with  all  his 
might  to  avert  it.  He  knew  well  the  religious  conditions  then 
existing  in  Scotland  —  conditions  largely  due  to  the  diligent 
labors  and  conscientious  fidelity  of  the  ministers  silenced  by 
this  “  Glasgow  Act.”  “  It  can  hardly  be  imagined,”  says 
Burnet,  ^ 

“  to  what  a  degree  they  were  loved  by  their  people.  They  deserved 
it  by  their  devotion  to  their  spiritual  welfare.  They  used  to  visit 
their  parishes  much  and  were  so  full  of  the  Scriptures  and  so  ready 
at  extempore  prayer,  that  from  that  they  grew  to  practice  ex¬ 
tempore  sermons.  And  where  they  happened  to  come,  if  it  was 
acceptable  they  on  the  sudden  expounded  a  chapter.  And  they  had 
brought  the  people  to  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  that  cottagers 
and  servants  could  have  prayed  extempore.  I  have  often  over¬ 
heard  them  at  it,  and  I  have  been  astonished  to  hear  how  copious 
and  ready  they  were  in  it.  Their  ministers  generally  brought  them 
about  them  on  the  Sunday  nights,  where  the  sermons  were  talked 
over,  and  every  one,  women  as  w’ell  as  men,  were  desired  to  speak 
their  sense  and  their  experience.  By  these  means  they  had  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  matters  of  religion  greater  than  I  have  seen  among 
people  of  that  sort  anywhere.” 

Though  Burnet  offset  this  praise,  to  some  extent,  by  men- 
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tioning  some  of  “  their  faults  and  defects,”  “  these  were  not 
so  conspicuous.”  The  most  blameable  were,  that  they  were 
very  apt  to  censure  all  who  differed  from  them,  and  to  believe 
and  report  whatsoever  they  heard  to  their  prejudice;  they 
were  superstitious  and  arrogant,  in  their  sermons  they  were 
apt  to  enlarge  on  the  state  of  the  times ;  to  preach  against  the 
sins  of  princes  and  Courts ;  and  so  to  proclaim  their  opinions 
about  the  independence  of  the  Church  and  the  Clergy  of  the 
Civil  power  as  to  stir  up  the  people  to  tumults  and  resistance. 
This  was  what  begot  so  ill  an  opinion  of  them  at  this  time  in 
men  not  deeply  engaged  wth  them  in  these  conceits. 

Their  ministers  had  for  some  months  before  they  were 
silenced  been  infusing  the  belief  into  the  people,  both  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  that  all  that  was  designed  in  this  change  of 
Church  government  was  to  destroy  the  power  oi  godliness 
and  to  give  an  impunity  to  vice;  that  prelacy  was  a  tyranny 
in  the  Church,  set  on  by  ambitious  and  covetous  men,  who 
aimed  at  nothing  but  authority  and  wealth,  luxury  and  idle¬ 
ness  ;  and  that  they  intended  to  encourage  vice,  that  they  might 
procure  to  themselves  a  great  party  among  the  impious  and 
immoral.  The  people  thus  prepossessed,  seeing  the  J£arl  of 
Middleton  and  all  the  train  that  followed  him  through  those 
counties  running  into  excess  of  all  sorts,  and  railing  at  the 
very  appearance  of  virtue  and  sobriety,  were  confirmed  in  the 
belief  of  all  that  their  ministers  had  told  them.  All  of  this 
was  out  of  measure  increased  by  the  new  incumbents  who 
were  put  in  the  places  of  the  ejected  preachers,  and  were  gen¬ 
erally  very  mean  and  despicable  in  all  respects. 

THE  CONVENTICLES. 

I'he  natural  result  was,  as  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  says,  that 

“  the  people  did  not  care  to  wait  upon  the  ministry  of  these  new 
incumbents,  but  sought  the  services  of  their  old  pastors  in  con- 
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venticles  which  assembled  in  retired  spots  on  the  moors  or  among 
the  hills  with  no  roof  above  them  but  the  sky. 

“  The  people  came  together,  sometimes  in  the  early  morning, 
sometimes  amid  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  many  of  the  men 
were  armed  with  muskets  and  short  swords.  Sentinels  were 
posted  at  points  of  vantage  to  give  timely  warning  of  the  coming 
of  the  enemy,  and  no  one  of  them  knew  but  what  he  might  within 
a  few  hours  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  Occasionally  the 
sacraments  were  administered,  and  little  children  were  in  a  very 
true  sense  ‘  baptized  for  the  dead,’  and  the  table  of  the  Lord  was 
literally  ‘  spread  in  the  w  ilderness.’  The  sound  of  praise  at  such 
times  was  borne  aloft  and  afar  on  the  breeze,  and  it  was  from 
scenes  like  these  that  the  old  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
meter  acquired  their  charm.” 

In  the  following  lines  of  an  Episcopalian  poet  those  scenes  are 
thus  graphically  described : — 

“  I.ong  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  ways 
O’er  hills,  through  w'oods,  o’er  dreary  wastes  they  sought 
The  upland  woods,  where  rivers — there  but  brooks — 

Dispart  to  different  seas.  ...  In  solitudes  like  these 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 
A  tyrant’s  and  a  bigot’s  bloody  laws. 

But  years  more  gloomy  followed,  and  no  more 
The  assembled  people  dared  in  face  of  day 
To  worship  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  save  where  the  wintry  storm  raved  fierce. 

And  thunder  peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood 
To  crouch  within  their  dens.  Then  dauntlessly 
The  scattered  few'  would  meet  in  some  deep  dell 
By  rock  o’er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice — 

Their  faithful  pastor’s  voice.” 

This  revolt  of  the  Presbyterians  was  provoked  by  the  Privy 
Council  (in  which  Middleton  and  Sharp  were  the  most  power¬ 
ful  in  their  influence)  by  its  prohibitive  Acts  against  the  Con¬ 
venticles,  and  measures  of  coercion  to  compel  the  people  to 
attend  the  Parish  Churches.  In  Woodrow’s  Church  History 
these  Acts  are  described  and  their  cruel  operation  is  clearly 
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indicated.  The  “  Conventicles,”  as  described,  were  denounced 
and  forbidden  in  the  name  of  the  King  as  “  Seminaries  of 
Separation  and  rendezvous  of  rebellion,  tending  to  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  his  subjects’  hearts  and  affections  from  his  authority 
and  government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and  ministering  op¬ 
portunities  for  infusing  pernicious  and  poisonous  principles ; 
the  consequences  thereof  threaten  no  less  than  the  confusion 
and  ruin  of  Church  and  Kingdom.”  Consequently,  ”  those 
withdrawing  from  the  ordinary  meetings  in  the  Church  and 
participating  in  these  conventicles  as  preachers  or  worshipers 
are  to  be  punished  as  seditious  persons.”  (Woodrow’s  His¬ 
tory,  vol.  i.  p.  430.)  As  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  of¬ 
fenders  ;  “  they  were  fined  as  heavily  as  their  estates  would 
bear,  so  that  many  of  them  were  ruined.”  These  fines  were 
appropriated  by  Middleton  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Council  for  their  own  private  enrichment. 

“  Soldiers  were  quartered  upon  suspected  people  in  such  numbers 
that  they  absolutely  devoured  their  substance.  .  .  . 

“  The  presence  of  any  one  at  a  Conventicle,  especially  if  he  was 
a  minister  and  had  preached,  was  sufficient  to  warrant  his  arrest. 
This  was  followed  by  his  imprisonment,  or  banishment  from  the 
country,  or,  sometimes,  by  his  execution.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  those  thus  oppressed  were  at  length 
goaded  to  rebellion.  “  Oppression  makes  men  mad  ”  is  a  true 
proverb.  Examples  of  the  madness  produced  are  depicted  in 
Walter  Scott’s  “  Old  Mortality,”  in  the  characters  of  John 
Balfour  (of  Burley),  Ephraim  Macbriar  and  Habakkock 
Mucklewrath.  More  than  once,  as  at  London  Hill,  Drumdog, 
and  Bothwell  Bridge,  they  bravely  fought  with  their  oppres¬ 
sors,  but  this  only  made  matters  worse  for  them  by  setting  the 
fires  of  persecution  to  burning  more  fiercely  against  them. 

Because  of  his  activity  in  kindling  these.  Sharp  became  an 
object  of  universal  hate.  The  bitterness  of  this  hate  is  shown 
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by  what  happened  in  Edinburgh  when  an  assassin  attempted 
to  shoot  him  as  he  was  riding  in  his  coach  in  full  daylight, 
the  Bishop  of  Orkney  being  with  him.  “  Though  this  was 
done  in  full  daylight,”  says  Burnet, 

“  and  on  the  High  street,  yet  nobody  offered  to  seize  the  assassin. 
So  he  walked  off  unarrested.  .  .  .  Proclamations  were  issued  with 
great  rewards  for  discovering  the  actor,  but  nothing  followed  on 
them. 

“  Sharp  talked  for  awhile  like  a  changed  man,  and  went  out  of 
his  way  as  he  was  going  to  Court  (whither  he  had  been  called  to 
receive  some  marks  of  the  King’s  favor),  to  visit  me  at  my  par¬ 
sonage  and  seemed  resolved  to  turn  to  other  methods.  But  he 
made  no  proposition  to  the  King;  only  in  general  terms  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  methods  of  gentleness  and  moderation.” 

It  seems  as  if  the  habit  of  intolerant  religious  persecution 
had  become  so  strong  in  him  and  the  love  of  his  prelatical 
power  so  confirmed  that  he  could  not  change  to  the  better 
methods  then  suggested  by  Burnet,  constantly  urged  by  Leigh¬ 
ton,  and  recommended  for  trial  even  by  the  King.  So  for 
ten  years  longer  he  pursued  his  unrelenting  course  until  he 
was  foully  murdered  on  Magus  Moor,  May  3,  1G79. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  tragical  affair  (one 
of  the  most  tragical  in  the  history  of  Scotland)  by  Bishop 
Burnet ; — 

”  A  party  of  furious  men  were  riding  through  a  moor  near  St. 
Andrews,  when  they  saw  the  Archbishop’s  coach  appear.  He  was 
coming  from  a  Council  day  and  was  driving  home  [with  his 
daughter].  He  had  sent  some  of  his  servants  home  before  him 
to  let  them  know  of  his  coming;  ...  so  that  there  was  no  horse¬ 
man  about  the  coach.  They,  seeing  this,  concluded  according  to 
their  frantic,  enthusiastic  notions,  that  God  had  now  delivered  up 
their  greatest  enemy  into  their  hands.  Seven  of  them  made  up  to 
the  coach,  while  the  rest  were  riding  as  scouts  all  about  the  moor. 
One  of  them  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  which  burnt  his  coat  and  gown, 
but  did  not  go  into  his  body.  Upon  this  they  fancied  that  he  had 
a  magical  secret  to  secure  him  against  a  shot,  and  they  drew  him 
out  of  his  coach,  and  murdered  him  barbarously,  repeating  their 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  293.  4 
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strokes  till  they  were  sure  he  was  quite  dead.  And  so  they  got 
clear  off,  nobody  happening  to  go  across  the  moor  all  the  while. 
This  was  the  dismal  end  of  that  unhappy  man;  it  struck  all  peo¬ 
ple  with  horror,  and  softened  his  enemies  into  some  tenderness.” 

Going  back  now  to  the  year  1662-63,  when  what  Burnet 
calls  “  the  Earl  of  Middleton’s  heat  and  Sharp’s  vehemence,” 
compelled  four  hundred  Presbyterian  ministers  to  bid  farewell 
to  their  flocks  and  vacate  their  parsonages : 

In  a  few  months  Middleton  went  up  to  London  and  was 
very  coldly  received  by  the  King,  who  through  the  hostile  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  alienated  from  him. 
He  was  accused  by  Lauderdale  of  “  many  malversations  in 
the  great  trust  he  had  been  in,  which  he  censured  severely.” 
Among  other  things,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  particularly  con¬ 
demned  his  unscrupulous  extortion  in  the  laying  on  of  the 
fines,  and  he  procured  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  ordering  them  to  issue  a  proclamation 
suspending  the  execution  of  t’ne  Act  of  fining  till  further 
orders.  The  friends  of  Middleton  in  the  Council  wrote  to 
him,  then  in  London,  “  to  represent  to  the  King  that  this 
would  discredit  the  proceedings  of  their  Parliament  and 
would  raise  the  spirits  of  a  party  that  ought  to  be  kept  down.” 
Middleton  wrote  back,  that  “  he  had  laid  the  matter  before 
the  King,  and  that  he,  considering  Ix'tter  of  it,  ordered  that  no 
proceeding  should  be  made  upon  his  former  letter.”  This  oc¬ 
casioned  a  hot  debate  in  Council.  It  was  said,  “  a  letter  under 
the  King’s  hand  could  not  be  countermanded  but  by  the  same 
hand.”  So  the  Council  wrote  again  to  know  the  King’s  mind, 
“  The  King  protested  that  Middleton  had  not  spoken  one 
word  on  the  subject  to  him.”  Upon  that  he  sent  for  Middle- 
ton  and  chid  him  so  severely,  that  Middleton  concluded  that 
he  was  ruined.  His  forebodings  were  true.  In  a  few  days 
he  was  required  to  give  up  his  commission. 
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“  And  so  his  ministry  came  to  an  end  in  1664,  after  a  sort  of 
reign  of  much  violence  and  injustice.  He  and  his  company  were 
delivered  up  to  so  much  excess  and  to  such  a  madness  of  frolic 
and  intemperance  as  Scotland  had  never  seen;  so,  at  his  disgrace, 
there  was  a  general  joy  over  the  kingdom.  But  that  lasted  not 
long,  for  those  that  came  after  him  grew  worse  than  even  he  was 
like  to  be.” 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  King’s  Commissioner  by 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  a  favorite  of  the  King,  who,  according  to 
Burnet,  “  had  a  ready  dexterity  in  the  management  of  af¬ 
fairs,  with  a  soft  and  insinuating  address,  and  a  clear  judgment 
when  not  drunk,  but  was  lacking  in  any  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  independence  of  character,  so  that  he  was  easily 
controlled  by  Sharp  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
Sharp  governed  Lord  Rothes,  who  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure.” 

Fairfowl,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  died  this  year  (16G4), 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Burnet,  who  was  “  in¬ 
clined  to  moderate  counsels,  but  was  much  in  the  power  of 
others,  and  took  any  impression  that  was  given  him  easily.” 

The  Western  Counties  of  Scotland,  his  diocese,  were  espe¬ 
cially  fierce  and  intractable  in  regard  to  the  ministers  sent 
them  by  the  Council.  The  people  complained  that  they  were 
“  immoral,  stupid  and  ig^norant,”  and  generally  forsook  their 
churches.  Those  who  went  to  church  were  little  edified  with 
their  sermons,  and  treated  the  preachers  with  great  contempt 
and  an  aversion  that  broke  out  often  into  violence  and  in¬ 
justice.  So  many  were  brought  before  the  Council  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  for  pretended  riots  and  for  using 
their  ministers  ill,  but  chiefly  for  not  coming  to  Church  and 
for  holding  Conventicles.  The  proofs  were  often  defective 
and  lay  rather  in  presumptions  than  in  clear  evidence,  and  the 
punishments  proposed  were  often  arbitrary  and  not  warranted 
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by  law.  When  the  judges  and  lawyers  endeavored  to  have 
the  proceedings  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  Sharp  com¬ 
plained,  that  “  favor  was  shown  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church,” 
and  often  exclaimed,  “  Must  the  Church  be  ruined  for  punc¬ 
tilios  of  the  law !”  When  he  could  not  carry  matters  in 
Council  by  a  vote,  as  he  had  a  mind,  he  usually  looked  to  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  who  upon  that  was  ready  to  say,  “  he  would 
take  it  upon  himself  to  order  the  matter  as  Sharp  proposed, 
and  would  do  it  in  the  King’s  name.”  “  The  truth  is,”  says 
Burnet,  ”  the  whole  face  of  the  government  looked  liker  the 
proceedings  of  an  inquisition,  than  of  legal  courts.  And  yet 
Sharp  was  never  satisfied.” 

Sir  James  Turner  was  the  “  secular  arm  ”  who  executed 
the  Council’s  behests ;  and  where  great  numbers  were  cast  in 
prison  by  him  they  were  kept  long  and  ill  used.  Sometimes 
they  were  heavily  fined  and  whipt  about  the  streets.  The 
natural  result  was  that  the  people  grew  more  sullen  under  all 
this  ill  usage.  Many  were  undone  by  it  and  went  over  to  the 
Scots  in  Ulster,  where  they  were  well  received  and  had  full 
liberty  as  to  their  way  of  religion. 

At  length  these  clerical  oppressions  became  so  intolerable 
that  the  people  rose  in  rebellion,  which  was  put  down  with 
great  cruelty  by  General  Dalziel,  leader  of  the  King’s  forces, 
who  encountered  and  defeated  the  rebels  on  November  28, 
1666,  at  Pentland  Hill.  The  prisoners  were  put  to  the  torture 
to  make  them  disclose  the  whereabouts  of  their  friends,  and 
hanged  if  they  refused  to  betray  them.  Every  man  of  them 
could  have  saved  his  own  life  if  he  would  accuse  any  other, 
but  they  were  all  true  to  their  friends. 

In  Scott’s  “  Old  Mortality,”  the  torture  inflicted  on  the 
young  preacher,  Maccail,  with  the  boot,  and  the  punishments 
of  others  are  described  without  exaggeration. 
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“  Dalziel  acted  the  Muscovite  too  grossly,”  says  Burnet. 

“  He  threatened  to  spit  men  and  to  roast  them;  and  he  killed  some 
in  cold  blood;  or,  rather,  in  hot  blood,  for  he  was  then  drunk  when 
he  ordered  one  to  be  hanged  because  he  would  not  tell  where  his 
father  was.  When  he  heard  of  any  that  did  not  go  to  church,  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  set  a  fine  upon  him,  but  he  quartered 
as  many  soldiers  upon  him  as  should  eat  him  up  in  a  night.” 

How  did  those  performances  of  Sharp,  Rothes,  and  Dalziel 
affect  Leighton?  The  following  passage  from  Burnet’s  inter¬ 
esting  History  tells  us : — 

“  At  that  time  Leighton  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  Court  and  to 
give  the  King  a  true  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland, 
‘  which,’  he  said,  ‘  were  so  violent  that  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
planting  the  Christian  religion  itself  in  such  a  manner,  much  less 
a  form  of  government.’  He  therefore  begged  leave  to  quit  his 
bishopric,  and  to  retire;  for  he  thought  he  was  in  some  sort  ac¬ 
cessory  to  the  violence  done  by  others,  since  he  was  one  of  them, 
and  all  was  pretended  to  be  done  to  establish  them  and  their 
order.” 

There  were  no  violences  committed  in  Leighton’s  diocese. 
He  went  round  it  continually,  every  year,  preaching  and 
catechizing  from  parish  to  parish.  He  continued  in  his  private 
ascetic  course  of  life,  and  gave  all  his  income,  beyond  the 
small  expenses  of  his  own  person,  to  the  poor.  He  studied 
to  raise  in  his  clergy  a  greater  sense  of  spiritual  matters  and 
of  the  care  of  souls ;  and  was  in  all  respects  a  burning  and 
shining  light  highly  esteemed  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
diocese. 

The  King  seemed  touched  with  Leighton’s  account  of  the 
state  the  country  was  in;  he  spoke  very  severely  of  Sharp, 
and  assured  Leighton  that  he  would  ‘  quickly  come  to  other 
measures,  and  put  a  stop  to  those  violent  methods.’  But  he 
would  by  no  means  suffer  him  to  quit  his  bishopric.  So,  the 
King  gave  orders  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  should 
be  discontinued,  and  signified  his  pleasure  that  another  way 
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of  proceeding  was  necessary  for  his  affairs.  Now  all  was 
turned  to  a  more  sober,  moderate  management.  Even  Sharp 
grew  meek  and  humble,  and  Lord  Rothes’  commission  was 
taken  from  him. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

HAS  THE  WORLD  ExNTERED  A  MORAL 
INTERREGNUM? 

BY  CHARLES  W.  SUPER^  ATHENS,  OHIO. 

When  we  reflect  that,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  one 
or  another  of  the  European  powers  has  been  at  war  either 
with  another  European  power  at  the  same  time  or  with  one 
outside  of  its  boundaries,  and  that  at  times  the  belligerents 
have  violated  every  principle  of  what  is  euphemistically 
called  “  civilized  warfare,”  we  may  well  ask  in  all  seriousness, 
whether  the  world  has  been  growing  better.  When  we  add 
to  this  that  creeds  have  had  no  influence  on  the  formation  of 
alliances ;  that  Moslems  are  fighting  Moslems ;  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  pitted  against  Roman  Catholics;  that  those  pro¬ 
fessing  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith  are  arrayed  against  men 
of  their  own  faith  or  of  no  faith ;  that  Protestants  of  all 
creeds  are  in  arms  against  their  ecclesiastical  brethren,  we 
stand  aghast.  It  may  even  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
that  form  of  betterment  which  is  summed  up  in  the  term 
“  civilization  ”  has  made  any  progress.  What  gain  is  it  to 
the  world  that  man  has  achieved  amazing  conquests  over  the 
blind  forces  of  nature,  and  has  constrained  them  to  do  his 
bidding,  if  these  conquests  only  increase  his  ability  to  destroy? 

Knowledge  is  power;  but  what  doth  power  profit,  if  it  is 
used  chiefly  to  do  harm,  to  inflict  injury  upon  fellow  men? 
No  obligation  has  been  held  sacred;  human  life  has  been  no 
more  regarded  than  the  life  of  a  noxious  beast;  every  senti- 
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ment  of  kindliness  and  kinship  has  been  thrust  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  in  order  to  win,  or  to  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon 
an  enemy.  We  need  not  here  stop  to  consider  which  of  the 
parties  has  sinned  most  grievously,  for  often  a  foul  deed  com¬ 
mitted  by  one  party  has  been  made  the  excuse  or  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  a  greater  atrocity  by  another.  We  are  at  times 
prompted  to  conclude  that  these  conditions  are  without  prece¬ 
dent.  Rut  when  we  study  the  records  of  the  past  we  find 
that  such  a  judgment  is  hasty.  We  need  go  no  farther  back 
than  to  the  Persian  wars  to  learn  that  such  representative 
potentates  as  Darius  and  Xerxes  took  no  account  of  right  and 
justice  when  they  were  contemplating  the  invasion  of  Greece: 
the  only  question  was,  whether  they  could  win  and  how. 

The  history  of  the  Persian  wars,  so  far  as  the  incomplete 
records  that  have  come  down  to  us  can  be  called  history, 
reads  almost  like  a  chapter  from  the  records  of  European 
events  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades.  If  our  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  remote  past  were  as  complete  as  it  is  of  recent 
words  and  deeds,  we  should  probably  find  the  parallel  still 
more  striking.  When  we  come  to  the  Peloponnesian  wars 
and  read  the  speeches  recorded  by  Thucydides  or  composed 
by  him  to  set  forth  the  aims  and  motives  of  the  belligerents, 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  some  that  have  been  made  in 
twentieth-century  parliaments. 

The  fundamental  right  and  wrong  of  the  parties  is  either 
ignored  or  perverted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  amount  to  little 
more  than  a  justification  of  foul  deeds  already  done.  During 
the  progress  of  that  war  which  proved  so  baneful  not  only  for 
Greece,  but  for  posterity  through  all  future  ages,  the  belliger¬ 
ents  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  treaty  or  even  a  truce  which 
either  party  considered  itself  bound  to  observe  when  to  break 
it  seemed  to  promise  an  immediate  advantage.  The  most  mel- 
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ancholy  fact  about  the  wars  waged  by  the  Greeks  of  the  olden 
time  is,  that  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  right  and  justice  counted  for  so  little  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  .^schylus  preached  to  his  countrymen  the  baleful 
effects  of  wrongdoing  with  almost  the  vehemence  of  the  He¬ 
brew  prophets.  He  warned  them  that  they  could  not  sin  with¬ 
out  paying  the  penalty.  For  thirty  years  Socrates  went  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  Athens  teaching  his  fellow  citizens  that  it 
is  never  profitable  to  do  wrong,  and  that  if  they  did  not  heed 
his  warning  they  could  not  escape  punishment.  Sophocles 
seems  to  have  written  his  “  Antigone  ”  with  the  distinct  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  to  his  countrymen  that  no  man  can  trans¬ 
gress  the  laws  of  eternal  justice  with  impunity.  He  may  also 
have  had  in  mind  to  portray  by  an  actual  example  the  dangers 
w  Inch  an  autocratic  ruler  incurs  when  he  yields  to  passion  and 
refuses  to  heed  the  claims  of  right. 

To  the  Revelator  the  conditions  in  the  Roman  Empire  were 
hopeless,  and  to  him  that  empire  was  the  world.  Yet  he  did 
not  lose  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  righteousness.  But 
he  believed  that  all  things  must  be  made  new,  that  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  would  come  forth  in  which  the  saints 
should  bear  sway.  Many  Christians  have  been  asking  them¬ 
selves  during  the  last  two  years  whether  such  a  consumma¬ 
tion  is  the  only  condition  under  which  the  world  shall  become 
regenerated.  Must  the  present  rulers  l>e  dethroned  and  their 
places  taken  by  those  who  regard  right  as  more  important 
than  commercial  supremacy  and  the  acquisition  of  territory? 
Would  the  people  have  ruled  more  wisely  than  sovereigns  by 
divine  right,  as  they  claim  ?  Will  there  be  no  more  wars  when 
the  people  become  masters  of  their  own  political  destinies? 
St.  Augustine  also  believed  that  there  would  some  day  be  es¬ 
tablished  a  City  of  God  and  a  reign  of  righteousness.  But 
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both  he  and  many  of  the  church  fathers  did  not  expect  all 
men  to  be  saved. 

Professor  Eucken  has  for  years  been  engaged  in  elaborat¬ 
ing  and  teaching  a  philosophy  which  in  many  of  its  postulates 
is  highly  spiritual.  He  seems  to  have  expected  it  to  find  ac¬ 
ceptance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  native  land.  Hence 
he  established  it  on  a  cosmopolitan  basis.  Yet  he  has  declared 
that  “  to  us  more  than  to  any  other  nation  is  entrusted  the 
structure  of  human  existence.”  As  an  obiter  dictum  such  an 
expression  would  be  harmless  enough.  Rut  it  not  only  be¬ 
comes  worthless,  it  is  actually  dangerous,  when  spoken  by  a 
man  who  defends  everything  done  by  his  government,  and 
who  joined  almost  a  hundred  of  his  fellow  intellectuals  in 
denying  facts  that  soon  became  known  to  all  the  world.  He 
has  forfeited  all  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
thinker.  He  is  nothing  more  than  the  docile  tool  of  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  government.  One  of  Professor  Eucken’s  English 
admirers  wrote  of  him  so  lately  as  1913 :  “  He  has  no  dearer 
wish  than  that  philosophy  should  cease  to  be  a  mere  academic 
specialty  and  become  a  power  in  the  life  of  the  people ;  and 
he  seeks  in  particular  to  interest  all  those  men  and  women 
who  are  grown  tired  of  mere  negation  and  agnosticism.  For 
Eucken  has  done  much  —  more  perhaps  than  any  other  living 
man  —  to  render  possible  to  modern  people  a  belief  in  the 
reality  and  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  world.  And  what  he 
finally  seeks  is  nothing  less  than  the  reconstruction  of  our 
entire  life  and  civilization  on  a  positive  spiritual  basis.” 

Furthermore:  “Here  we  find  a  human  life  of  the  most 
homely  and  simple  kind,  passed  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
world,  little  heeded  by  his  contemporaries,  and,  after  a  short 
blossoming  life,  cruelly  put  to  death.  And  yet  this  life  had 
an  energy  of  spirit  which  filled  it  to  the  brim ;  it  had  a  stand- 
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ard  which  transformed  human  existence  to  its  very  root;  it 
has  made  inadequate  what  hitherto  seemed  to  bring  entire 
happiness ;  it  has  set  limits  to  all  petty  natural  culture ;  it  has 
stamped  as  frivolous  all  absorption  in  the  mere  pleasures  of 
life,  and  has  reduced  the  whole  prior  circle  of  man  to  the 
mere  world  of  sense.  Such  a  valuation  holds  us  fast  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  weakened  by  us  when  all  the  dogmas  and  usages 
of  the  Church  are  detected  as  merely  human  organization. 
That  life  of  Jesus  establishes  evermore  a  tribunal  over  the 
whole  world ;  and  the  majesty  of  such  an  effective  bar  of 
judgment  supersedes  all  the  development  of  external  power.” 
If  we  did  not  have  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect  we  could 
hardly  help  asking  ourselves,  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man’s 
philosophy  and  his  life  to  have  so  little  in  common?  Profes¬ 
sor  Lasson,  now  a  very  old  man,  recently  wrote :  “  We  are 
morally  and  intellectually  superior  beyond  all  comparison  as 
to  our  organization  and  institutions.”  The  intrinsic  value  of 
organization  depends  entirely  upon  its  purpose.  Like  power, 
it  may  be  employed  to  destroy  quite  as  efficiently  as  to 
build  up. 

A  professor  in  the  University  of  Munich  assures  the  neu¬ 
tral  nations  that  they  have  only  one  means  of  leading  a  profit¬ 
able  existence.  It  is  to  submit  to  “  our  guidance,  which  is 
superior  from  every  point  of  view.  For  we  not  only  have 
the  pow'er  and  the  force  for  this  mission,  but  we  also  possess 
all  the  spiritual  gifts  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  all  crea¬ 
tion  it  is  we  who  constitute  the  crown  of  civilization.”  Such 
language  emanating  from  Bavaria  is  not  only  nauseating;  it 
is  also  false  to  history.  That  country  has  contributed  almost 
nothing  to  literature,  to  philosophy,  or  to  science.  In  this 
respect  it  ranks  far  below  its  western  neighbor,  little  Wiirt- 
temberg.  Eighty  years  ago  Heinrich’  Heine  declared  that 
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Christianity  had  somewhat  tamed  his  brutal  Germany  when  it 
engages  in  combat,  but  had  not  destroyed  it.  To  the  French 
he  wrote :  “  You  have  more  to  fear  from  a  free  Germany 

than  from  the  entire  Holy  Alliance  and  all  the  Croats  and 
Cossacks  put  together.”  He  warns  the  French  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  constantly  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  to  profit  by  the  sym¬ 
bolic  Goddess  of  Wisdom  who  always  wears  a  coat  of  mail, 
keeps  her  helmet  on  her  head  and  her  sword  in  her  hand. 

The  belief  that  a  people  has  a  divine,  or  at  least  a  sort  of 
supernatural,  mission  to  fulfill  in  forcing  its  civilization  and 
its  intellectual  achievements  of  a  certain  kind  upon  others 
whom  it  chooses  to  consider  inferior,  is  a  phenomenon  that 
has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  human  events. 
The  semi-barbarian,  Philip  of  Macedon,  was  probably  not 
prompted  by  any  such  obsession.  IPe  was  bent  upon  extend¬ 
ing  his  power  and  nothing  more.  But  his  son  had,  at  least  in 
part,  a  different  aim,  perhaps  inspired  by  his  teacher,  Aris¬ 
totle.  He  set  himself  deliberately  to  the  task  of  making  the 
East  as  Greek  as  possible.  However,  in  so  doing  he  largely 
missed  his  aim.  The  Greek  intellect  was  moribund.  Its  vital¬ 
ity  was  gone  forever.  Except  in  a  very  limited  sphere.  Alex¬ 
ander's  generation  and  all  that  succeeded  it  lived  uix)n  the 
past.  They  were  men  of  the  lx>()k.  Greek  conquests  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  Rome. 

Rome  first  discovered  her  strength  in  her  conflicts  with 
Carthage,  which  were  carried  on  solely  for  commercial  and 
political  supremacy.  Albeit,  the  intellectuals  of  Rome  under 
the  Empire  viewed  the  conquests  of  their  country  in  a  very 
different  light  from  those  of  recent  Germany.  All  of  them 
saw  that  the  conquests  could  not  stop,  yet  to  continue  them 
meant  irreparable  disaster  sooner  or  later.  To  advance  and 
to  retreat  would  be  equally  fatal.  After  Christianity  had  be- 
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come  self-consciously  strong  it  began  to  make  conquests  with 
the  sword.  But  the  idea  of  intellectual  superiority  was  not 
a  part  of  the  motive.  Charlemagne  was,  however,  a  promoter 
of  popular  education  of  a  certain  sort.  After  Europe  had 
been  broken  up  into  a  congeries  of  small  states  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  induce  any  considerable  number  of  them  to 
cooperate  for  a  political  end.  The  popes  met  with  consider¬ 
able  success  from  time  to  time  in  preaching  crusades,  but  the 
ultimate  result  was  almost  nil.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Crusades 
made  a  single  Christian  convert.  After  France  had  become 
consolidated,  Louis  XIV.  gradually  developed  the  idea  of 
making  his  kingdom  thoroughly  Christian  and  all  Europe 
French.  He  was  fairly  successful  in  both  attempts. 

Then  came  Napoleon.  When  he  first  set  out  on  his  phe¬ 
nomenal  career  he  had  not  discovered  his  overtowering  genius. 
His  success  gradually  turned  his ’head  and  he  undertook  to 
make  Europe  French  on  even  a  grander  scale  than  did  Louis 
XIV.  When  an  exile  on  St.  Helena  he  professed  to  believe 
that  in  all  he  did  he  had  only  the  good  of  the  world  at  heart ; 
that  he  had  never  acted  from  motives  of  personal  ambition. 
Probably  overweening  national  self-conceit  always  deceives 
itself  by  professing  the  desire  to  benefit  others  more  than 
itself;  at  least,  this  motive  is  always  put  forward  by  rulers 
who  call  themselves  Christians.  I  am  not  aware  that  either 
pagans  or  Moslems  have  professed  altruism.  No  pope  has 
ever  more  vehemently  and  persistently  proclaimed  himself 
God’s  ally  than  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany.  Whether 
he  believes  it  in  his  heart  or  not,  he  seems  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  persuading  many  of  his  subjects  of  his  supernatural 
mission.  The  Germans  deserve  some  credit  for  the  success 
they  have  had  in  converting  foreigners  and  men  of  foreign 
birth  to  their  way  of  thinking  in  matters  political.  The  men- 
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tality  of  men  like  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  of  Treitschke,  of  Niet¬ 
zsche,  of  Bernhardi,  and  of  others  is  instructive  if  not  exactly 
edifying. 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  in  the  records  of  the  past  is 
the  evidence  of  an  almost  universal  belief  in  a  power  not  our¬ 
selves  that  makes  for  righteousness.  This  belief  was  held 
not  only  by  the  thinkers ;  it  was  also  held  by  the  rulers  and 
the  people.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi  declares  that  there  is  a 
god  of  right  whose  representative  upon  earth  is  the  king,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  king  to  dispense  justice  among  his 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  and  well-being. 
The  same  thought  appears  in  the  legislation  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Even  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  required  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  sort  of  examination  by  judges.  For  centuries  the 
Hebrews  were  ruled  by  Judges,  the  judge  and  the  warrior 
being  the  supreme  authority  in  the  land.  The  three  judges 
in  the  lower  world,  according  to  Greek  mythology,  were  once 
men  who  had  gained  this  conspicuous  position  by  their  right¬ 
eousness  when  upon  earth.  It  was  held  to  be  impossible  to 
escape  the  penalty  for  wrongdoing. 

To  illustrate  this  truth  Herodotus  tells  the  story  of  Glaucus. 
When  the  Athenians  began  to  quibble  about  the  keeping  of 
a  compact  with  the  Spartans,  one  of  the  latter  told  them  that 
three  generations  before  there  lived  in  Sparta  a  man,  named 
Glaucus,  whose  reputation  for  probity  was  higher  than  that 
of  any  of  his  countrymen.  There  came  to  him  a  certain  citi¬ 
zen  of  Miletus  for  the  purpose  of  entrusting  to  his  keeping  a 
sum  of  money,  it  being  one  half  of  his  estate.  Glaucus  ac¬ 
cepted  the  trust,  and  gave  to  the  Milesian  stranger  some  tal¬ 
lies  upon  the  presentation  of  which  the  money  was  to  be 
returned.  Years  afterward  the  sons  of  the  Milesian  appeared 
before  the  Spartan  with  the  tallies,  and  demanded  the  return 
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of  the  deposit  which  their  father  had  left  with  him.  Glaucus 
professed  to  have  forgotten  the  transaction,  requesting,  how¬ 
ever,  the  young  men  to  go  away  and  return  four  months 
hence,  during  which  time  he  might  be  able  to  recall  it.  Mean¬ 
while  he  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  whether  he  might  not 
swear  that  he  had  not  received  the  deposit  and  keep  it.  The 
Delphic  goddess  answered,  that  he  might  swear  or  not ;  but  the 
wrong  had  already  been  done,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  the 
penalty.  Whether  the  historian  accepted  this  story  as  the  ac¬ 
count  of  an  actual  occurrence  or  as  a  mere  parable  to  illustrate 
a  truth,  does  not  concern  us  here  and  is  a  matter  of  no  im¬ 
portance  in  any  event.  The  important  feature  of  the  anecdote 
is  that  the  narrator  believed  the  immorality  of  an  act  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  intention  rather  than  in  the  deed  itself. 

The  story  of  Glaucus  is  fairly  well  known  to  English  read¬ 
ers,  as  the  works  of  Herodotus  are  accessible  in  several  trans¬ 
lations.  But  an  incident  is  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus  that  is 
rarely  referred  to,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  history  of  the  Sicilian.  After  the  unfortunate 
Greek  army  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Syra¬ 
cusans  during  the  siege  of  their  city,  a  council  was  held  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  with  the  men.  One  speaker 
advised  that  they  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  harshness, 
and  won  tumultuous  applause.  Thereupon  a  citizen,  named 
Nicolaus,  arose  and  came  forward,  supported  by  two  of  his 
slaves  because  of  his  feebleness.  He  began  his  address  by 
telling  his  auditors  that  he  had  lost  two  sons  in  the  war,  and 
had.  therefore,  much  reason  to  be  bitterly  incensed  against  the 
enemy ;  but  that  he  was,  nevertheless,  in  favor  of  showing 
clemency  to  the  vanquished.  “  The  Athenians,”  he  said,  “  have 
paid  dearly  for  their  folly  in  beginning  this  war.  They  have 
sinned  against  the  gods  and  against  u's.  The  gods  are  mightier 
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than  men  who  do  wrong.  All  their  money  has  been  spent  in 
vain,  and  their  army  has  been  killed  or  captured.  Is  there  any 
honor  or  glory  in  dealing  harshly  with  a  prostrate  enemy? 
Have  your  enemies  not  shown  their  faith  in  your  compassion 
by  surrendering  to  you  ?  The  fortune  of  war  is  often  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  chance,  but  to  show  mercy  is  the  mark  of  a  noble  mind. 
If  we  show  mercy  toward  the  vanquished,  we  shall  increase 
the  number  of  our  allies  and  diminish  the  number  of  our 
enemies.  If  we  show  no  compassion,  we  lay  down  a  hard 
law  that  may  be  cited  against  us.  To  the  argument  that 
Greeks  have  aforetime  been  put  to  death  by  Greeks,  let  us 
answer  by  following  a  nobler  course  of  action ;  let  us  seek 
glory  by  a  nobler  path ;  let  us  show  clemency  toward  our 
prisoners,  as  becomes  free  Greeks ;  and  let  us  not  deal  cruelly 
with  them,  as  is  the  custom  of  barbarians.”  The  long  and 
eloquent  speech  of  Nicolaus  produced  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  assembly,  and  the  proposal  of  the  speaker  was  about 
to  be  adopted,  when  another  speaker  arose  who  advised  the 
opposite  course  and  prevailed. 

Here,  again,  it  is  the  moral  rather  than  the  incident  that  is 
instructive.  The  historian  doubtless  found  some  data  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  which  led  him  to  believe  that  right  and 
wrong,  clemency  and  cruelty,  had  been  pitted  against  each 
other  in  the  person  of  the  speakers  who  had  taken  opposite 
sides.  Cicero,  who  mainly  interpreted  Greek  thought,  prima¬ 
rily  that  of  Aristotle,  divides  all  law  into  jus  gentium,  or  jus 
naturale,  and  jus  civile.  The  latter  is  of  local  force  only, 
while  the  former  is  of  universal  validity.  All  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence  is  based  on  this  twofold  division  of  law.  Jus  gen¬ 
tium  is  the  unwritten  law,  of  which  St.  Paul  also  speaks; 
while  jus  civile  is  the  statute  law,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  enforce.  It  is  objective,  and  can  be  enforced; 
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while  jus  naturale  is  subjective,  and  not  enforceable.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  belief  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the 
doctrine  of  retribution,  of  Nemesis  as  its  personal  embodi¬ 
ment,  for  wrongdoing,  their  thought  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
of  resignation  and  a  feeling  of  hopelessness :  it  is  not  possible 
for  men  to  escape  the  decrees  of  fate.  Even  the  gods  are 
powerless  in  the  face  thereof.  This  conviction  found  utter¬ 
ance  in  the  words  which  Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a 
speaker  whom  he  brings  upon  the  stage:  “Verily  it  is  the 
sorest  of  all  ills  to  abound  in  knowledge,  yet  be  lacking  in 
power.”  Plato  and  Aristotle  do  not  seem  to  have  believed  in 
progress.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  had  been  many 
civilizations,  and  that  one  had  succeeded  another  through 
countless  ages.  This  thought  also  finds  expression  in  Ec¬ 
clesiastes,  a  l)ook  in  which  we  have  a  strange  mixture  of 
Greek  pessimism  and  Jewish  hopefulness.  Hence  its  author 
sums  up  his  philosophy  of  life  in  these  words:  “  Let  us  hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  Fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man,” 

During  the  last  half-century  we  have  seen  a  recrudescence 
of  that  most  dangerous  doctrine  that  might  makes  right,  and 
that  justice  and  injustice  are  relative  terms.  It  was  against 
this  doctrine  as  maintained  by  the  Sophists  that  Socrates  di¬ 
rected  the  keen  shafts  of  his  irony  and  the  heavier  guns  of 
his  logic.  The  doctrine  was  doubtless  the  outgrowth  of  con¬ 
ditions  ;  the  Sophists  did  little  more  than  formulate  into  a 
.  sort  of  system  a  practice  that  prevailed  among  their  contem¬ 
poraries.  In  the  end  neither  party  profited  by  their  perfidious 
dealings  with  each  other,  and  both  moral  and  political  ruin 
overtook  Greece.  We  are  not  wont  to  commend  the  policy  of 
Rome ;  yet  the  Greek  historian  Polybius  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  her  victories  over  his  countrymen  were  due  to  the 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  293.  5 
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fact  that  she  was  the  worthier  of  the  belligerents.  Although 
Rome  dealt  harshly  with  the  peoples  she  conquered,  she  was 
less  ruthless  than  was  Germany  with  the  Danish  provinces 
half  a  century  ago.  “  Pax  Rotnana  ”  did  not  imply  the  ac¬ 
ceptance,  under  duress,  of  the  Latin  tongue,  nor  of  its  litera¬ 
ture,  nor  even  of  its  political  organization  /’;/  toto.  It  merely 
implied  peace  under  Roman  suzerainty.  To  such  an  extent 
did  this  peace  commend  itself  to  the  subjected  peoples,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  Latin  had  become  the  speech 
of  a  large  part  of  Europe.  As  a  bond  of  unity,  the  language 
of  Rome  and  her  admirable  system  of  jurisprudence  eventu¬ 
ally  prevailed,  not  alone  over  Europe,  but  also  over  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  Asia.  So  late  as  the  time  of  Quintilian  every 
educated  Roman  spoke  Greek  with  the  facility  of  a  native. 
When  in  the  course  of  events  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  no 
more  territory  to  conquer,  to  add  to  the  Empire,  they  began 
to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  and  the  colossal  com¬ 
monwealth  also  began  to  verge  toward  its  downfall.  Thence¬ 
forth  all  the  efforts  of  monarchs  and  dynasties  to  establish 
a  second  Roman  Empire  ended  in  ultimate  failure  and  dis¬ 
aster.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  asserted  itself  again  and 
again,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  only  way  to  suppress 
permanently  the  spirit  of  a  people  is  to  exterminate  them. 

I  have  found  no  evidence  in  the  early  Christian  writers  that 
they  regarded  the  vocation  of  the  soldier  as  incompatible  with 
their  faith.  In  the  New  Testament  he  is  always  mentioned 
with  a  certain  measure  of  consideration.  St.  Paul  declared 
that  the  powers  were  established  by  God,  in  order  that  the 
citizens  might  lead  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life.  As  soldiers 
were  the  guardians  of  order,  they  occupied  an  important  and 
responsible  position  in  the  body  politic:  they  were,  in  fact, 
absolutely  indispensable.  If  they  sometimes  took  advantage  of 
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their  privileged  position  and  made  a  bad  use  of  their  au¬ 
thority,  such  abuse  did  not  necessarily  go  with  their  functions. 
The  medieval  church  held  that  the  cleric  must  not  bear  arms, 
yet  the  Crusades  were  wholly  the  work  of  this  class.  To  con¬ 
vert  heathens  and  infidels  by  force  was  not  only  regarded  as 
entirely  proper ;  it  was  even  praiseworthy.  Although  Pro¬ 
testantism  never  went  to  such  an  extreme,  it  commended  those 
who  defended  their  faith  with  the  sword.  Zwingli  is  said  to 
have  bitterly  regretted,  in  the  hour  of  death,  that  he  had  borne 
arms ;  nevertheless,  his  votaries  usually  followed  his  example 
rather  than  his  advice.  The  Anabaptists,  and  later  the  Quak¬ 
ers,  were  the  earliest  pacifists  from  principle.  The  former, 
moreover,  also  refused  to  participate  in  any  of  the  activities 
of  government,  as  some  of  them  still  do.  This  abstention 
may  have  been  wise  under  certain  conditions ;  it  is  utterly 
absurd  under  a  democracy.  When  and  where  the  people  are 
themselves  the  government,  there  can  be  no  government  if 
the  people  refuse  to  recognize  their  obligations.  Some  of  the 
minor  sects  also  abstain  from  litigation.  Albeit,  as  they  claim 
the  protection  of  the  laws  under  which  they  live,  why  should 
it  be  thought  unchristian  to  invoke  their  aid  under  exceptional 
circumstances?  Although  inconsistency  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  vice,  and  its  opposite  a  virtue,  it  is  impossible  to 
be  always  consistent  and  take  part  in  the  civic  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  cannot  regulate  our  conduct  to-day  by  what  may 
happen  next  week  or  next  year. 

The  position  of  the  thoroughgoing  pacifist  is  embarrassing, 
not  to  say  painful.  In  time  of  peace  he  acknowledges  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives.  He  pays 
taxes  either  indirectly  or  directly.  He  performs  such  civic 
duties  as  the  law  enjoins  upon  him.  If  need  arises  he  appeals 
to  the  government  to  protect  him  in  life  and  property.  Under 
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a  strong  government  such  protection  is  absolute.  Suppose 
now  that  his  country  becomes  involved  in  war,  can  be  con¬ 
sistently  refuse  a  call  to  arms?  or,  if  he  be  disqualified  from 
bearing  arms,  can  he  consistently  refuse  aid  in  such  ways  as 
he  is  able?  Aside  from  the  question  of  consistency  such  sup¬ 
port  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Now  suppose 
he  is  firmly  convinced  that  his  government  is  in  the  wrong, 
what  shall  he  do?  When  his  conscience  forbids  a  man  to  do 
what  the  law  enjoins,  which  of  the  two  shall  he  heed?  Even 
Kant  admitted  that  he  could  not  reconcile  these  antinomies. 
Can  the  citizen  exculpate  himself  by  quibbling,  and  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  not  actually  borne  arms  if  he  had  killed 
no  one?  This  position  is  sometimes  taken.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  rose  to  the  rank  of  General  in  our  civil  war  was  wont  to 
console  himself,  in  after  years,  with  the  reflection  that  he  had 
never  taken  a  human  life.  In  such  a  case  one  is  reminded  of 
the  story  of  the  trumpeter  who,  when  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  pleaded  for  his  life  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  never  slain  any  of  their  number.  His  plea  was  refused 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  more  guilty  than  the  actual  fight¬ 
ers,  because  he  had  incited  them  to  battle.  On  the  same 
ground  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  might  allege  that,  al¬ 
though  his  ship  had  been  in  many  actions,  he  had  not  himself 
taken  a  single  life.  In  this  connection  we  may  cite  the  legal 
maxim  that  whatever  a  man  does  by  the  hand  of  another  he 
is  himself  responsible  for. 

If  the  dictum  that  America  is  but  another  name  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  true,  even  in  a  limited  sense,  threescore  or  four¬ 
score  years  ago,  it  is  true  in  a  far  wider  sense  in  the  twentieth 
century.  To  praise  one’s  own  country  is  often  the  cheapest 
form  of  patriotism ;  but  when  good  words  are  supported  by 
good  deeds  they  stand  the  test  of  examination.  It  can  be  said 
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to  our  credit  that,  as  we  have  increased  in  power,  we  have 
decreased  in  bumptiousness  and  pugnacity.  In  this  respect  a 
remarkable  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people  since  the  war  with  Spain.  When  it  was  in  prospect,  a 
hundred  volunteers  offered  themselves  to  every  one  who  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  take  part  in  war  with  Mexico.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  discovery  that  Spain  was  not  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Maine  has  had  a  sobering  effect.  No  Ameri¬ 
can  of  standing  believes  that  might  makes  right,  as  has  been 
proved  repeatedly  in  our  diplomatic  relations  with  smaller  na¬ 
tions.  We  have  steadfastly  insisted  that  disagreements  could 
and  should  be  adjusted  by  peaceful  means.  No  other  country 
has  been  so  liberal  with  its  gifts  for  benevolent  objects  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  No  other  people  have  given  so  much 
money  for  the  support  of  foreign  missions,  wdth  all  that  they 
imply.  We  are  steadily  giving  more  and  more  proofs  of 
sanity  and  safety  of  our  democracy.  Great  as  has  been  the 
liberality  of  our  people,  it  is  still  far  short  of  what  it  should 
be.  We  should  recognize  that  it  is  in  a  large  measure  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  rebuild  the  countries  devastated  by  war 
l>oth  in  Europe  and  on  this  continent.  There  will  be  no  moral 
interregnum,  as  surely  there  need  not  be,  if  Americans  do 
their  duty. 

Recent  observers  have  reported  the  existence  of  wide¬ 
spread  pessimism  in  the  neutral  countries  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  minds 
of  the  warring  nations  are  kept  so  tense  by  the  hope  of  vic¬ 
tory  or  the  fear  of  defeat  and  the  necessity  of  finding  a  liveli¬ 
hood  that  they  have  little  time  to  think  of  other  matters.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  some  of  them  are  destined  to  a 
bitter  disillusionment,  more  bitter  than  any  they  have  as  yet 
experienced.  It  is  not  putting  the  case  too  strong  to  say  that 
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if  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  even  of  the  sentiment  of  hu¬ 
maneness  and  international  charity,  are  to  survive,  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  these  virtues  will  devolve  upon  the  leadership  of 
the  American  people ;  and  not  upon  the  churches  only,  as 
there  are  large  resources  in  the  hands  of  men  who  acknowl¬ 
edge  no  affiliation  with  any  religious  body.  For  more  than 
two  years  it  has  been  evident  that  the  people  of  Europe  have 
entered  a  period  during  which  moral  sanctions  are  for  the 
most  part  in  abeyance.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  this  period 
should  be  more  than  an  interregnum,  nor  why  it  should  long 
endure. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

A  LACUNA  IN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

BY  HERBERT  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D., 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

I. 

A  RECENT  Story,  told  of  a  great  university  library,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  suggestive.  The  ubiquitous  need  of  shelf  room  had 
finally  become  imperative,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  that 
the  books  not  in  regular  use  should  be  transferred  to  the  base¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  professors,  having  failed  to  notify  the 
librarian  what  books  to  remove  from  the  shelves,  was  pres¬ 
ently  asked  to  do  so.  With  a  laugh,  he  remarked :  “  Oh,  that 
isn’t  necessary, —  just  look  at  the  title-page  and  if  the  book  is 
over  ten  years  old  take  it  away.”  He  was  a  scientist. 

Such  books,  in  his  opinion,  were  already  out  of  date  and 
consequently  of  no  particular  use.  But,  on  that  basis,  pro¬ 
vided  he  was  right,  how  can  science  itself  be  supposed  to  be 
either  accurate  or  stable?  Is  it  stable,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 
If  it  were,  could  instructions  of  the  sort  just  mentioned  be  a 
possibility?  If  we  once  admit,  however,  that  it  is  not  stable, 
an  inevitable  conclusion  presents  itself,  whereby  it  becomes 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  boasted  superiority  of  science, 
not  to  mention  any  of  the  claims  of  the  scientific  method,  must 
of  necessity  be  a  myth,  since  anything  which  matures  and  is 
outgrown  within  the  short  space  of  a  period  of  ten  years  can 
hardly  possess  superiority  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

And  yet  the  scientific  method  appears  to  be  fully  justified  in 
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making  claims  that  are  somewhat  unusual.  A  reason  must 
therefore  be  sought  for  the  failure  to  make  good.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  inevitable  that  there  is  some  other  element  involved 
which  vitiates  results  and  discounts  scientific  accuracy.  What, 
then,  is  really  the  trouble? 

A  few  years  ago  this  matter  was  brought  to  my  own  at¬ 
tention  in  a  somewhat  forcible  way  by  a  curious  experience. 
It  may  be  worth  relating.  Two  winters  were  spent  in  the 
study  of  Geology,  as  a  result  of  an  intense  interest  in  the 
question, —  Was  there  ever  a  Biblical  flood?  The  first  thing 
noted  was  a  general  agreement  that  both  North  America  and 
Europe  were  once  higher  than  they  are  at  present  and  that 
each  of  them  must  have  been  greatly  depressed  in  the  course 
of  time  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  ice-cap.  Any 
such  depression,  however,  plainly  jxfinted  to  a  compensating 
elevation  somewhere  else ;  and  yet  no  mention  whatever  of 
any  such  elevation  could  be  found,  although  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  oceanic  islands  had,  for  some  unknown  rea¬ 
son,  suflfered  a  great  uplift  during  that  very  period,  whose 
culmination  was  the  destruction  of  the  ice-cap. 

Great  volcanic  activity  was  also  postulated,  on  the  basis  of 
geological  evidence,  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  general 
period,  but  no  suggestion  was  encountered,  so  far  as  I  can 
now  remember,  that  the  ice-cap  had  any  direct  connection 
with  this  activity.  Nor  was  it  apparently  recognized  that  the 
presence  of  some  eight  million  cubic  miles  of  ice  on  the  land 
meant  eight  million  cubic  miles  of  water  withdrawn  from  the 
sea.  The  resulting  unstable  equilibrium,  the  inevitable  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  ocean  level,  the  consequent  uncovering  of  great 
expanses  now  under  water,  the  incidental  connection  of  the 
continental  islands  with  their  neighboring  mainlands,  and  the 
setting  for  a  cataclysm  thus  provided  were  all  ignored,  as 
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connected  phenomena,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  no  geolo¬ 
gist  was  found  who  had  remembered  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  In  this  particular  instance,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
they  happen  to  make  twenty-two.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
arrangement. 

Rut  that  was  not  all.  The  geologist  mentioned  had  been 
assailed  by  his  fellows  —  in  another  field  they  differed  with 
and  attacked  him  for  fifteen  years  only  to  come  around  to  his 
position  in  the  end  —  and  every  effort  had  been  made  to  dis¬ 
credit  his  results  in  this  connection.  That  fact  rendered  the 
subject  all  the  more  interesting.  The  point  at  issue  was  the 
rate  of  erosion  at  Niagara  during  the  century  then  closing 
and  its  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  melting  of  the  ice-cap.  He 
had  figured  the  matter  out  with  care;  but  his  conclusions 
raised  a  storm  of  protests.  The  period  mentioned  was  “  too 
short."  Why?  The  reason  given  by  his  most  eminent  op- 
|)onent  was  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  less  water  went  over 
the  falls  in  those  early  days  than  is  now  in  evidence.  This 
seemed  most  curious,  and  it  led  to  further  study. 

Ry  general  agreement,  the  fresh- water  lakes  of  that  period 
dwarfed  our  present  Great  Lakes  into  ponds.  Now,  such  a 
condition  as  that  can  only  mean  a  vastly  enlarged  area  subject 
to  evaporation,  which  points  directly  to  an  intensified  rain¬ 
fall.  Had  the  dissenting  geologist  allowed  for  this  factor? 
No :  he  had  ignored  it.  Rut,  with  such  a  rainfall,  it  would 
rc(iuire  a  much  greater  shifting  in  the  land  levels  than  is  ap¬ 
parently  warranted  by  the  evidence,  if  there  was  to  be  anv 
possible  diminution  in  the  volume  of  water  going  over  the 
brink  of  the  cataract.  Had  he  considered  that  contingency? 
Apparently  not.  What  did  it  all  mean? 

It  happened  that  the  gorge  at  Niagara  was  somewhat  fa¬ 
miliar  ground,  and  the  next  question  that  naturally  suggested 
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itself  was  this :  Has  the  learned  professor  made  any  allow¬ 
ance  for  variations  in  the  width  of  the  falls  themselves?  He 
had  not !  And  yet  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  present  lateral  extent  of  the  falls  if  they  were  to  be 
located  a  single  mile  down  stream.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  doubterl 
whether  the  falls,  when  located  there  or  elsewhere  save  at 
the  whirlpools  rapids,  could  have  exceeded  one  quarter  of 
their  present  extent,  as  any  one  can  easily  see  for  himself 
with  the  help  of  a  good  map  of  the  river,  such  as  can  be 
found  in  the  Century  Atlas. 

Now,  erosion  varies  as  the  volume  of  water  flowing  over 
the  brink.  The  chances  are,  then,  that  with  half  the  present 
amount  of  water  ^  the  erosion  would  have  to  be  figured  at 
double  the  modern  rate,  and  that  this  condition  would  hold 
most  of  the  way  up  the  gorge,  or  until  the  widening  of  the 
river-bed  made  the  present  extent  of  the  cataract  possible. 
How  to  dodge  this  conclusion  does  not  yet  appear,  and  it 
never  will  appear ;  for  such  an  outcome  is  plainly  unavoidable. 
What  next? 

There  was,  apparently,  a  way  to  test  these  results,  after  a 
fashion,  since  similar  computations  had  been  made  at  Min¬ 
neapolis.  This  region  was  accordingly  studied.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  present  gorge  is  much  narrower  than  the 
ancient  one  was  and  that  the  volume  of  water  passing  through 
it  in  the  early  ages  must  have  been  two  or  three  times  the 
present  amount,  as  a  natural  outcome  of  admitted  conditions. 
The  results  obtained  in  this  field  tallied,  therefore,  with  those 
secured  at  Niagara.  It  followed  that  the  period  worked  out 
by  our  geologist,  instead  of  being  too  short,  was  actually  too 
long  and,  apparently,  a  good  deal  too  long!  Conditions  dif- 

*  It  Is  not  safe  to  reckon  on  more  than  that  because  of  the  Mat- 
tawa  River  outlet  discovered  by  Professor  G.  F.  Wright  of  Oberlln, 
Ohio. 
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ferecl,  and,  differing-,  altered  results.  Facts,  not  any  one’s 
ipse  dixit,  is  what  we  are  after,  and  here  is  evidently  a  lacuna 
in  scholarship  which  needs  careful  attention  and  study. 

What,  then,  is  it  like?  That  it  is  there,  no  one  can  deny, 
unless  he  is  ignorant  of  the  facts.  Is  it  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious  perverting  of  the  evidence,  or  is  it  something  else  that 
eludes  exact  analysis  because  it  is  complex  and  a  natural 
human  limitation?  Is  it  intentional  or  unintentional? 

Intellectual  honesty  is  said  to  be  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  teaching  is  sometimes  enforced  by  the  story 
of  a  great  geologist,  who,  after  traveling  some  thousands  of 
miles  to  see  certain  rocks,  turned  back  when  only  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  from  his  goal  and  went  sadly  homeward.  He  had 
met  another  scholar  just  returning,  who  had  assured  him  that 
those  particular  rocks  were  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
igneous  theory  of  rock-formation,  and,  being  himself  the  lead¬ 
ing  exponent  of  the  aqueous  theory,  he  plainly  could  not  afford 
to  see  them !  It  was  therefore  a  case  of  “  Home,  sweet 
home,”  and  the  nostalgia  won  the  contest. 

In  some  instances,  without  doubt,  an  element  of  that  kind 
is  present,  but  it  cannot  be  possible  that  frailties  of  such  a 
sort  as  this  constitute  the  real  foundation,  on  which  have  been 
based  the  fluctuations  and  overturnings  that  have  already 
occurred  in  science  and  that  will  surely  continue  to  occur 
for  many  generations.  Pet  hypotheses,  like  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration,  will  refuse  to  die;  but  the  Louis  Pasteurs  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  meet  and  confute  them  in  due  time.  Such  things 
must  be  allowed  for;  and  yet  there  cannot  fail  to  be  some 
other  element,  some  human  limitation  or  some  human  infelic¬ 
ity  that  vitiates  the  work  of  men  of  science  and  so  compels 
each  generation  to  go  over  the  ground  and  try  once  more  to 
compass  the  truth  brought  to  light,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
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tent,  by  the  labors  of  its  predecessors.  The  world’s  work  is 
not  done,  and  it  will  not  be  done  in  this  generation  or  the 
next. 

But,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  science  is  to  be  the  object 
of  an  attack  in  these  pages,  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  science 
does  not  stand  alone  in  this  matter  or  anything  like  it,  whether 
the  domain  be  that  of  intellectual  honesty  or  its  opposite.  A 
single  experience  will  suffice  to  make  this  clear.  While  work¬ 
ing  for  my  Doctor’s  degree  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
it  chanced  one  day  that  a  question  came  up  concerning  a  con¬ 
troversial  article  in  a  German  periodical.  The  professor  to 
whom  I  referred  it  promptly  forbade  me  to  read  such  cotn- 
positions.  The  reason  given  fairly  made  me  gasp.  “  Those 
men  are  not  seeking  for  the  truth :  they  are  supporting  a 
theory.  If  a  man  happens  to  belong  to  their  school,  it  is 
their  business  to  defend  him  right  or  wrong.  If  he  does  not, 
It  is  their  business  to  tear  his  work  to  pieces,  no  matter 
whether  he  has  told  the  truth  or  not.” 

I  did  not  understand  —  then.  As  he  was  born  over  there, 
however,  and  had  spent  years  over  there,  including  a  recent 
visit  to  the  leading  universities,  I  felt  certain  that  he  was 
depicting  the  exact  situation,  and  the  lack  of  varnish  did  not 
render  the  portrayal  any  less  vivid.  He  therefore  did  me 
an  inestimable  kindness  in  thus  opening  my  eyes  to  certain 
facts.  Scholars  have  stopped  talking  about  getting  exact 
results.  What  they  do  talk  about  is  getting  some  theory  ac¬ 
cepted.  That  is  the  present  end  and  aim  of  many  men  of 
that  class.  It  is  not  a  commendable  one.  To  understand  it, 
however,  is  to  see  the  true  inwardness  of  various  things. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  possibilities  involved.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  a  few  men  hold  exalted  positions  which  enable  them 
to  pose  as  “  responsible  scholars,”  as  accredited  instructors  of 
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youth,  and  as  authoritative  teachers  of  the  public ;  then  add 
to  this  a  sort  of  gentleman’s  agreement  or,  what  is  just  as 
good,  a  mutual  understanding  among  themselves,  whereby 
they  persistently  support  one  another  and  quote  from  one 
another’s  books  with  approval,  while  just  as  persistently  ignor¬ 
ing  all  other  writers  on  their  subjects  and  even  going  so  far  as 
to  suggest  to  their  pupils  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  read 
them ;  then  remember  that,  when  they  are  forced  to  notice 
some  persistent  or  prominent  conservative,  they  have  at  hand 
the  ready  retort,  “Yes:  but  he  is  way  behind  the  times;  for 
his  theology  is  hopelessly  antiquated,” —  they  always  forget 
to  add  “  and  unciuestionably  Biblical” ; —  then  call  to  mind  the 
fact  that  promotion,  standing,  salary,  reputation,  and  even 
the  very  bread  and  butter  of  their  pupils  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  the  zeal  with  which  they  accept  and  propagate 
the  ideas  that  have  been  taught  them ;  and,  finally,  ask  your¬ 
self  whether  any  political  machine  was  ever  devised  that  w'as 
more  efficient  for  promoting  special  privilege  or  more  deaden¬ 
ing  to  intellectual  and  spiritual  independence  ? 

But  these  men  do  not  stop  there.  They  have  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent.  They  leave  no  trail  behind  them.  They  ac¬ 
complish  their  undertakings  largely  through  the  power  of 
suggestion.  They  do  take  pains,  however,  to  influence  promi¬ 
nent  publishers  or  even  get  possession  of  strong  publishing 
houses.  That  is  necessary  to  keep  fences  in  repair.  They 
realize  that  there  is  something  in  a  printed  page  w^hich  in¬ 
evitably  carries  with  it  more  or  less  weight,  regardless  of  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  they  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
fact.  Moreover,  they  waste  little  time  on  men  of  mature 
minds.  The  best  results  are  obtained  with  the  young,  for 
they  are  much  more  susceptible  and  have  a  much  greater  re¬ 
gard  for  anything  in  print. 
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^ly  old  college  Professor  of  Greek  once  called  Liddell  and 
Scott  in  question  before  the  class,  and  every  face  expressed 
the  shock  that  had  been  produced  by  his  lack  of  reverence  for 
what  we  all  regarded  as  the  ultimate  repository  of  linguistic 
wisdom.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  it  now  without  a  smile 
at  my  own  innocence.  Work  in  some  of  the  old  grammarians 
has  led  me  to  discover  so  many  infelicities,  not  to  say  de¬ 
ficiencies,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  lexicon  —  we  used  the 
seventh  —  that  my  objections  to  the  professor’s  strictures 
seem  decidedly  crude. 

For  example,  when  Aristoxenus  uses  the  word  topos  in  con¬ 
nection  with  music,  as  he  often  does  in  his  treatise  on  that 
subject,  the  thing  that  he  refers  to  is  musical  pitch,  or  place 
in  the  scale.  The  scale  itself  is  known  as  a  gcnos.  The  nov¬ 
ice,  however,  will  look  in  vain  for  any  such  suggestion  in 
the  lexicon,  unless  he  happens  to  find  the  latter  word  under 
enarmonios  or  diafonos,  in  which  connection  he  will  also  be 
informed  that  the  Enharmonic  scale  was  simpler  than  the 
Chromatic  and  even  than  the  Diatonic. 

Over  against  this  must  be  placed  the  testimony  of  Aristides 
Quintilianus  to  the  effect  that  any  one  can  sing  a  Diatonic 
tetrachord,  that  the  educated  can  sing  a  Chromatic  one, — 
they  had  a  variety  of  these  instead  of  our  single  specimen, — 
and  that  the  most  eminent  attain  to  the  Enharmonic  tetra¬ 
chord,  a  statement  which,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  discredits 
the  idea  of  simplicity  in  that  connection.  We  use  only  semi¬ 
tones  as  fractional  ones,  but  they  had  thirds  of  a  tone,  three- 
eighths  of  a  tone,  and  quarter-tones  in  their  system,  and  the 
last,  which  defy  modern  ears  as  a  rule,  were  employed  in  the 
Enharmonic  scale.  The  tetrachord  was  itself  a  scale,  although 
it  contained  but  four  notes  or  tones  (C  to  F),  in  which  the 
intervals  varied,  showing  eight  different  combinations.  Two 
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quarter-tones  and  a  double-tone,  arranged  in  that  order,  made 
up  the  Enharmonic  scale,  and  its  effect  must  have  been  weird. 
The  “  Soft  Chromatic  Tetrachord  ”  contained  two  of  the  triple 
divisions  of  a  tone  now  talked  of  by  modern  musicians,  the 
other  third  being  added  to  the  remaining  tone  and  a  half  to 
make  a  single  interval.  The  educated  could  sing  it. 

But  there  are  other  infelicities.  Leimnia  is  explained  as  a 
diesis,  the  technical  name  for  a  fractional  fragmentary-tone ; 
but  Aristides,  in  the  very  passage  that  is  cited  by  way  of  ex¬ 
emplification,  defines  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  its  being  anything  but  an  eighth-rest.  Further¬ 
more,  prosthesis,  which  is  so  defined  in  the  same  connection 
that  it  must  refer  to  a  quarter-rest,  is  ignored  entirely.  Again, 
semeion,  which  is  used  by  Aristoxenus  in  referring  to  the  Greek 
symbol  for  the  pitch  of  a  note, —  it  was  made  up  of  two  whole 
or  partial  letters, —  is  cited  as  meaning  “  unit  of  time  ”  or 
“  note  ”  in  the  very  same  passage,  which  is  used  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion. 

In  this  instance  pitch,  not  duration,  was  what  he  had  refer¬ 
ence  to ;  but  the  same  word  is  used  to  indicate  duration,  its 
real  meaning  being,  not  “  unit  of  time  ”  but  “  time-beat,”  al¬ 
though  no  one  has  yet  appreciated  the  fact  to  all  appearance. 
It  is  a  “sign”  or  “symbol”  of  something  (Xew  Testament, 
“miracle”),  and  it  is  used  of  gestures  made  in  pantomime. 
In  music,  therefore,  it  is  plainly  a  time-beat.  Finally,  lichano- 
eidcs  topos  is  defined  as  “  the  place,  in  the  lyre  where  the  fore¬ 
finger  zvas  used,*'  although  its  actual  signification  is  “  a  pitch 
suitable  for  a  second  string.”  That  there  is  some  sort  of  a 
lacuna  in  this  connection  needs  no  argument. 

The  time-beat  suggests  another  curious  fact.  For  approxi¬ 
mately  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  approving  of  the  metri¬ 
cal  schemes  of  J.  H.  Heinrich  Schmidt,  and  it  is  only  within 
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recent  times  that  they  have  been  seriously  questioned,  although 
there  are  said  to  be  German  scholars  who  have  never  accepted 
his  system.  The  schemes  themselves  are  mostly  in  three- 
eight  time.  My  own  solution  of  the  problem  was  first  really 
essayed  in  the  spring  of  1895,  but,  since  that  date,  with  ever 
increasing  intensity,  my  leisure  has  been  given  to  an  attempt 
to  settle  the  question  definitely  and  finally.  It  is  now  possible 
to  tell  just  what  Schmidt  did,  how  he  made  his  mistake,  what 
his  false  premise  was,  and  why  it  vitiated  all  of  his  subsequent 
work.  At  the  beginning,  his  conclusions  were  accepted  with 
delight,  because  they  seemed  to  show  an  “  equality  of  the 
bars,”  a  ”  fraternity  of  the  feet,”  and  a  “  freedom  from  tradi¬ 
tion.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  do  so,  and  no  one  has  ever 
followed  any  such  schemes  with  accuracy.  The  movement  in¬ 
dicated  is  that  of  a  swift  waltz,  while  the  time  really  used  has 
been  either  two-four  or  four-four  with  a  free  admission  of 
pauses  within  lines,  a  thing  sternly  prohibited  by  Schmidt’s 
theory.  He  knew  that  their  admission  would  be  fatal  to  his 
schemes.  It  has  been,  and  the  schemes  actually  followed 
have  been  those  of  Hephaestion,  which  he  rejected.  Readers 
have  instinctively  put  in  the  rhythmical  elements  necessarily 
omitted  in  metrical  schemes,  and  they  have  then  imagined 
that  they  were  using  those  devised  by  Schmidt.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  another  case  of  a  lacuna  in  scholarship.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  rhythm  must  have  been  hoary  with  age  when  meter 
was  born ;  for  rhythm  began  with  the  very  first  effort  of  man 
to  speak  or  move  in  balanced  measures,  while  meter  is  of  ne¬ 
cessity  a  development  due  to  later  artificial  restrictions  placed 
upon  free  rhythm. 

Rhythm  is  natural.  All  savages  possess  it  in  a  high  degree. 
They  know  nothing  of  meter.  Meter  clips  the  wings  of 
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rhythm  and  seeks  to  dominate  the  thing  that  gave  it  birth. 
When  it  goes  too  far,  a  reaction  follows  and  we  have  “Rag¬ 
time  ”  in  music  and  the  rhythmical  prose  of  Robert  Frost  in 
verse.  The  Greeks  very  properly  made  meter  subordinate  to 
rhythm  and  even  said  of  it,  “  The  father  of  meter  is  rhythm,” 
which  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament  preserves  the  earliest  form  of  rhythm  devoid  of 
metrical  limitations,  the  Vedas  show  the  first  encroachments 
of  meter,  the  so-called  logaoedics  of  Latin  and  Greek  exhibit 
an  advanced  stage  of  metrical  domination,  and  some  modern 
English  “  jingles  ”  represent  the  process  “  gone  to  seed.” 

Accuracy  in  time  relations  has  always  been  a  thing  un¬ 
known  among  metricians,  although  it  has  taken  years  of  study 
and  experiment,  with  a  mechanical  means  of  testing  results, 
to  discover  the  fact ;  and,  for  that  reason,  their  undue  anxiety 
to  make  such  poets  as  Homer  conform  to  their  narrow  limita¬ 
tions  is  highly  entertaining.  Indeed,  the  solicitude  displayed 
by  metricians  both  ancient  and  modern  concerning  some  of  his 
lines  which  are  beautifully  rhythmical  even  if  they  are  not 
strictly  metrical  is  really  touching  to  behold.  When  the  me¬ 
tricians  are  through  with  them,  there  is  little  left  but  a  ruin. 
Here  also  a  lacuna  in  scholarship  must  be  faced,  and  it  is  a 
large  one. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  metrical  considera¬ 
tions,  when  made  operative  in  the  case  of  certain  syllables 
technically  known  as  “  ordinaries,” —  the  name  “  common  ”  is 
unquestionably  wrong,  since  the  syllables  themselves,  as 
Hephsestion  plainly  intimates,  had  a  value  lying  approximately 
half  way  between  the  regular  2’s  and  I’s,  the  numbers  used  by 
the  Greeks  to  indicate  longs  and  shorts, —  may  even  result  in 
making  the  same  combination  of  letters  within  a  word  both 
long  and  short  in  the  same  verse,  as  happens,  for  instance,  in 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  293.  6 
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the  case  of  the  penult  of  isos.  Such  a  syllable  is  not  “  either 
long  or  short  ”  but  neither  long  nor  short.  Its  real  value  is  ap¬ 
proximately  that  of  a  dotted  eighth-note,  and  as  such  it  is 
used.  The  poet’s  ear  balances  it  correctly.  The  metrician 
distorts  it  to  suit  his  fancy.  No  double  quantities,  then,  arc 
needed,  if  we  get  rid  of  our  lacuna. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  have  now  been  given  to  these  in¬ 
vestigations,  many  a  discovery  has  been  made  that  has  upset 
all  previous  ideas  on  the  subject  and  caused  no  end  of  aston¬ 
ishment.  Nothing  has  been  accepted,  however,  until  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  a  peradventure,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
grammarians  has  been  tested  mechanically  wherever  there  was 
the  slightest  ground  for  any  sort  of  a  question  as  to  accuracy 
of  results.  As  a  rule  they  have  been  right.  When  they  have 
been  shown  to  be  wrong,  the  problem  has  been  such  that  the 
unaided  human  ear  could  not  be  trusted  to  solve  it  alone.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  in  some  cases  their  explanations 
of  rhythmical  phenomena  have  been  fully  as  absurd  as  any 
that  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  modern  metricians.  It  is 
clear  that  anomalies  of  that  sort  are  doomed,  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  my  book  on  the  subject,  which  already  contains  over 
three  hundred  thousand  words,  although  it  is  not  yet  com¬ 
plete,  will  not  delay  the  process. 

Time  relations,  elision  in  Greek  and  Latin,  quantity,  the 
relation  of  meter  to  rhythm,  the  nature  of  feet,  why  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  bars,  why  compound  feet  are  a  necessity,  what  sort 
of  time  mixtures  are  rhythmical,  and  various  other  things 
have  all  been  studied  in  minute  detail  and  then  explained  with 
simple  directness  and  lucidity.  It  has  been  a  heartbreaking 
task ;  but  it  has  been  worth  all  that  it  has  cost,  since  common- 
sense  has  been  shown  to  be  reliable  even  in  this  field.  Now, 
let  us  turn  to  something  else. 
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The  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  a  curious  linguistic  prob¬ 
lem  that  cannot  be  stated  without  a  certain  amount  of  explana¬ 
tion  as  a  preliminary  requirement.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
language  of  the  Armenians.  By  common  consent,  the  Ar¬ 
menian  people,  in  race  characteristics,  habitat,  and  mental 
peculiarities,  are  better  fitted  than  any  other  human  beings  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  lost  ten  tribes.  What  has  always 
been  regarded  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  such  a  view, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  their  language  is  an  Aryan  tongue, 
not  a  Semitic  one. 

But  is  that  really  an  insurmountable  obstacle?  Think  a 
moment.  When  Csesar  conquered  Gaul,  what  happened? 
Latin  became  the  official  language  and  Old  French  was  born. 
When  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  followed 
one  another  to  Britain,  what  was  the  result?  Old  English 
was  born.  Celtic  and  Welsh  and  other  forms  of  speech  largely 
disappeared,  and  a  new  tongue  was  established  in  their  places. 
A  new  linguistic  era  was  begun  in  the  British  isles,  very  much 
as  a  new  linguistic  era  had  been  begun  on  the  continent. 

Now,  how  about  the  ten  tribes?  What  do  we  know?  Israel 
was  carried  away  captive  about  the  year  720  b.c.  and  placed 
in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  We  learn  that  from  2  Kings  xvii. 
G,  and  it  is  decidedly  significant.  The  Medes  were  Aryans. 
In  538  li.c.,  the  Babylonian  Empire  came  to  an  end  and  the 
Persian  Empire  took  its  place.  The  Persians  were  Aryans, 
and  their  language  was  akin  to  that  of  the  Medes  if  it  was  not 
identical  with  it.  Both  were  closely  related  to  Sanskrit. 
What  was  going  to  happen  to  those  captive  Israelites?  Would 
their  rulers  take  pains  to  learn  their  language  or  would  they 
force  them  to  learn  their  own? 

What  has  happened  to  the  modern  Jews?  Do  they  speak 
Hebrew?  Did  they  speak  it  when  they  returned  from  Baby- 
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Ionia?  How  did  the  use  of  Aramaic  begin  among  them?  Do 
you  know?  Are  you  aware  that  a  strong  effort  is  now  on 
foot  to  make  Hebrew  a  spoken  language  fit  for  the  expression 
of  modern  thoughts?  Men  are  working  hard  to  that  end,  and 
one  man  has  given  his  life  to  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  speak  Yiddish,  and  they  write 
Yiddish  also  and  print  their  newspapers  in  it.  What,  then,  is 
Yiddish?  It  is  a  genderless  German  dialect  written  in  He¬ 
brew  characters.  It  is  accordingly  not  Semitic  but  Aryati. 
Have  they  therefore  ceased  to  be  Semites  ?  What  bearing  has 
that  on  the  question  ?  ^ 

The  Armenian  tongue  is  peculiar  and  difficult.  Whitney 
makes  it  a  member  of  the  Persian  or  Iranian  branch  of  the 
Indo-European  group  of  languages  and  agrees,  essentially, 
with  Delbriick,  who  places  it  between  the  Indo-Iranian  and 
Greek  branches,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  an  inde¬ 
pendent  development  of  its  own.  Its  literature  did  not  begin 
until  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Armenians  were  Christian¬ 
ized  ;  but  it  had  already  adopted  the  Greek  alphabet  as  a  result 
of  the  Hellenizing  policy  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  speak  it  have  Semitic  characteristics.  Where,  then, 
did  it  come  from,  and  who  are  the  people  who  use  it? 

Settled  for  centuries  among  an  Aryan  people,  forgetful  of 
their  religion  and  literature,  with  every  inducement  in  the 
way  of  material  prosperity  urging  them  to  acquire  and  speak 
Iranian,  with  no  motive  left  for  retaining  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  with  the  ready  adoption  of  another 
tongue  as  a  race  characteristic,  and  with  the  same  tenacity  of 

curious  parallel  is  found  in  Salonica;  for  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation,  exiled  from  Spain  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  still  speak 
a  mongrel  Spanish  which  is  written  in  Hebrew  characters.  It  is 
called  Judaeo-Espagnol  (Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct.,  1916,  pp.  563  f.).  Is 
either  tongue  an  “  insurmountable  obstacle  ”  to  being  a  Jew? 
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purpose  in  acquisition  that  has  always  been  a  typical  Israelitish 
trait, —  it  is  not  conspicuous  for  its  absence  in  the  modern 
Armenians, —  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  to  the  men  of 
the  northern  kingdom  who  were  thus  scattered  among  the 
Aryan  Medes  and  Persians?  How  long  would  they  persist 
in  retaining  a  Semitic  form  of  speech  ?  Could  they  escape  the 
adoption  of  an  Aryan  one?  And,  in  the  latter  event,  would 
the  Aryan  tongue  of  their  adoption  remain  pure  or  would  it 
tend  to  take  on  peculiarities  of  its  own  as  soon  as  the  people 
were  freed  from  the  domination  of  their  Aryan  masters  or 
came  into  contact  with  new  conquerors  of  a  related  race? 
What  are  the  probabilities? 

Now,  let  us  look  a  little  deeper.  When  the  Israelites  were 
led  away  into  captivity,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  already  lapsed 
into  idolatry,  that  they  were  in  rebellion  against  Jehovah,  an<l 
that  they  were  furious  with  his  prophets  because  of  their  de¬ 
nunciations.  Of  these  things  there  can  be  no  doubt.  What, 
then,  was  to  be  expected  of  them  after  they  had  been  scattered 
among  an  Aryan  people  who  worshiped  the  sun,  the  phantas¬ 
magoria  of  the  howling  tempest,  the  enveloping  firmament 
(Ahura  Mazda),  the  distant  lightning  bolt,  and  similar  natural 
phenomena?  What  motives  would  be  likely  to  appeal  to 
them  ? 

The  people  of  the  land  are  prosperous,  and  the  captives  con¬ 
sider  prosperity  the  great  desideratum.  The  same  people  soon 
appear  in  the  guise  of  conquerors,  and  the  captives  have  world 
ambitions  of  their  own.  The  conquerors  are  also  their  mas¬ 
ters.  and  they  are  not  servants  of  Jehovah.  They  do  worship, 
however,  a  god  of  the  heavens  (Ahura  Mazda),  and  they 
recognize  a  devil  (Angra  Mainyu  or  the  Druj).  They  also 
have  an  abundance  of  superstitions  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
have  already  appealed  to  the  captive  apostates.  Will  their 
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religion  repel  or  attract  the  latter,  under  the  conditions  that 
clearly  obtain  among  them? 

They  deserted  Jehovah  and  turned  to  the  worship  of  local 
heathen  gods  in  Palestine,  as  we  know  from  the  words  of  the 
prophets ;  and  they  did  so  in  the  hope  that  it  would  bring  them 
worldly  success.  Would  they  lose  the  tendency  entirely  in  the 
presence  of  the  thing  that  they  covet?  Hardly.  But  if  they 
lost  their  religion,  their  language  would  go  with  it.  Their 
Jewish  brethren  in  Babylonia  retained  their  religion;  and  yet 
they  lost  their  language  for  the  most  part,  and  on  their  return 
to  Palestine  the  common  people  could  not  understand  the 
Scriptures.  Paraphrases  thus  became  necessary,  and  the  Tar- 
gums  were  the  ultimate  result.  Henceforth  the  people  used 
Aramaic  instead  of  Hebrew,  although  the  short  space  of  sev¬ 
enty  years  was  all  that  separated  them  from  their  former  use 
of  the  latter  tongue,  a  thing  which  they  never  regained.  The 
learned  could  still  use  it  and  did  to  some  extent,  at  least  in 
writing;  but  the  rank  and  file  had  lost  the  power  to  do  so 
and  lost  it  for  good. 

Certain  elements  in  the  problem  need  no  argument.  It  is 
clear  that  the  ten  tribes  lost  their  religion.  Otherwise,  they 
had  not  been  lost  themselves.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  lost 
their  language ;  for  they  never  could  have  disappeared  from 
history,  if  they  had  retained  it.  The  natural  inference  is  that 
they  turned  to  the  Iranian  dialect,  writing  it  for  a  time,  pos¬ 
sibly,  in  the  Hebrew  character,  as  the  Jew  now  does  his  met¬ 
amorphosed  German,  but  ultimately  adopting  the  more  con¬ 
venient  Greek  alphabet  and  forgetting  all  about  the  Semitic 
one.  A  few  centuries  would  then  suffice  to  obliterate  it. 

The  next  step  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  modification  of  the 
adopted  Iranian  tongue, —  the  modern  Jew  has  plainly  modi¬ 
fied  his  adopted  German, —  and  later,  when  the  Greek  culture 
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became  prevalent,  that  would,  in  turn,  have  an  effect  more  or 
less  marked  upon  the  language.  All  this  is  sufficiently  clear. 
It  follows  that  the  Armenians  have  just  such  a  tongue  as  the 
ten  tribes  ought  to  have  developed  under  the  circumstances, 
because  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  their  environment.  What, 
then,  does  it  all  mean?  Simply  this.  The  linguistic  argu¬ 
ment,  instead  of  being  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  theory 
of  an  Hebraic  origin  for  this  people,  is  distinctly  in  its  favor. 
A  lacuna  in  scholarship  has  obscured  the  truth,  and  the  rea¬ 
soning  has  been  exactly  opposite  to  what  it  should  have  been. 
It  is  often  so  in  matters  of  controversy. 

This  last  fact  suggests  another  curious  phenomenon.  In 
matters  of  dispute,  people  often  beat  the  air  instead  of  reach¬ 
ing  any  common  ground.  1  hey  are  like  the  two  men  who 
wrangled  for  an  hour  and  a  half  over  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  faith.”  Finally,  one  was  compelled  to  leave  in  order 
to  catch  a  train.  In  parting  he  remarked :  “  Get  such  and 
such  a  tract  and  read  it. —  it  expresses  my  ideas  exactly.” 
The  other  fairly  gasped  with  astonishment ;  but  he  finally  man¬ 
aged  to  reply,  “  Why  —  I  wrote  that  tract  myself.”  They  had 
not  defined  their  terms. 

A  difference  of  viewpoint  will  produce  the  same  result.  It 
may  even  lead  to  an  inability  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  statements  of  an  opponent  and  therefore  to  a  futile  argu¬ 
mentation.  which,  while  supposedly  destroying  completely  his 
position,  does  not  even  touch  it !  Instances  of  that  sort  can 
be  found  in  the  issues  of  this  Quarterly  within  recent  years. 
A  case  in  point  occurs  to  me  in  the  instructive  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  article  by  Hugh  Pope,  O.P.,  which  was  published  in  April, 
1914.  The  premise  with  which  he  started  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  statements  which  he 
sought  to  answer,  and  his  supposed  refutation  therefore  fell 
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to  the  ground.  He  had  the  form  of  the  words  but  not  their 
content. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  petros  m 
Greek  always  refers  to  a  stone  that  is  detached  and  movable. 
It  may  be  a  pebble,  and  it  may  be  a  boulder ;  but  it  is  inva¬ 
riably  a  stone  that  can  be  shifted  out  of  its  place.  The  word 
petra,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reference  with  unchanging  regu¬ 
larity  to  a  fixed  and  immovable  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust. 
It  may  be  a  ledge  or  a  crag  or  the  roof  of  a  cave ;  but  it  is 
always  the  thing  that  we  call  “  the  living  rock.”  To  assume 
that  the  two  can  be  identical  is  therefore  out  of  the  question. 
The  Church  was  not  founded  upon  Peter  but  upon  the  ever¬ 
lasting  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  We  are  Christians,  not  Peterites.  Here  we  have  an¬ 
other  lacuna. 

It  suggests  yet  another  of  a  curious  sort,  which  has  to  do 
with  an  error  in  the  English  New  Testament,  primarily,  but 
is  common  to  all  the  versions,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Of  those 
in  English,  the  King  James  Version  is  the  least  objectionable 
in  this  instance ;  but  even  that  is  plainly  wrong.  For  some 
reason,  ancient  and  modern  translators  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  noniizo  cannot  possibly  refer  to  a  supposition.  There 
is  nothing  hypothetical  about  it.^  The  nearest  approach  that 

^  The  verb  is  a  denominative  from  nomoa.  It  must  therefore 
mean  ‘to  make  use  of  a  nomos.'  But  a  nomoa  is  a  ‘custom’  or 
‘  law,’  and  making  use  of  a  custom  or  a  law  is  not  supposing  in 
any  true  sense  of  that  word.  It  may  mean  ‘  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
thinking,’  ‘  to  believe  ’;  but  that  is  not  supposing,  unless  our  usage 
Is  allowed  to  be  extremely  loose.  Belief  Is  a  positive  thing.  Sup¬ 
position  Is  not.  Supposition  implies  uncertainty,  and  it  is  never  a 
flt  word  to  employ  in  this  connection.  Omitting  the  passage  under 
discussion,  we  have  In  the  New  Testament: — ‘when  the  first  came, 
they  believed  that  they  were  going  to  get  more’  (Matt.  xx.  10): 

‘  But  they,  believing  him  to  be  in  the  company,  went  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney’  (Luke  ii.  44);  ‘For  he  [Moses]  believed  that  his  brethren 
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can  be  had,  may  be  expressed  by  the  words,  “  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  that.”  Such  a  translation  would  express 
the  truth  without  doubt,  but  it  would  not  be  an  accurate  ren¬ 
dering  of  Luke  iii.  23  even  then.  An  accurate  rendering,  in 
fact,  appears  to  make  no  sense. 

The  expression,  hos  enomiseto,  is  an  idiom  meaning,  “  as 

would  understand’  (Acts  vii.  25);  ‘having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him 
out  of  the  city,  believing  him  to  be  dead’  (Acts  xiv,  19);  ‘would 
have  killed  himself,  believing  that  the  prisoners  had  escaped’ 
(Acts  xvl.  27);  ‘whom  they  believed  that  Paul  had  brought  into 
the  temple’  (Acts  xxl.  29);  ‘I  believe  therefore  this  to  be  good,  on 
account  of  the  present  necessity,  —  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  that 
it  should  be  so’  (1  Cor.  vii.  26);  and  ‘believing  that  godliness  is 
a  way  of  gain’  (1  Tim.  vi.  5).  “Believe”  is  not  only  better,  in 
all  of  these  passages,  than  “  suppose,”  but  it  is  more  in  keeping 
with  oriental  modes  of  thought.  Occidentals  suppose:  orientals 
assume  or  assert,  and  they  are  decidedly  positive  about  it.  See 
“  The  Oriental  Manner  of  Speech  ”  by  Abraham  M.  Rlhbany, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  April,  1916,  pp.  510  f.,  516.  In  fact,  so  true  is 
this  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  word  “  suppose  ” 
ought  ever  to  be  used  in  rendering  a  Biblical  passage.  Fortunately, 
it  is  found  but  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  actual  meaning 
there  is,  ‘Let  not  my  lord  say’  (2  Sam.  xlll.  32).  Conditions  in 
the  New  Testament  are  similar;  for  ‘deem’  or  ‘consider’  (hege- 
omai)  would  come  nearer  to  the  Greek  in  Phil.  il.  25,  ‘reckon’ 
(logizomai)  would  convey  the  real  meaning  in  2  Cor.  xi.  5  and 
1  Pet.  V.  12,  ‘opine’  or  ‘be  of  the  opinion  that’  (oiomai)  would 
give  the  true  sense  in  John  xxl.  25  and  Phil.  1.  16.  ‘  assume,’  ‘  pos¬ 
tulate,’  or  ‘take  for  granted’  (hupolambano) ,  would  be  better  than 
“  suppose  ”  in  Luke  vii.  43  and  Acts  11.  15,  and  ‘  conjecture  ’  or 
‘suspect’  (huponoeo)  would  give  a  closer  rendering  in  Acts  xxv. 
18.  In  the  passages  having  doked,  ‘  think  ’  is  the  proper  word  to 
use,  as  in  ‘Think  ye  that  I  am  cornel  to  give  peace’  (Luke  xii.  51). 
The  others  are; — Mark  vi.  49;  Luke  xill.  2,  xxiv.  37;  John  xx.  15; 
Acts  xxvil.  13;  and  Heb.  x.  29.  The  whole  matter  hinges  on  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  viewpoint,  based  on  a  difference  of  temperament.  The 
translators  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon 
in  their  mental  attitude  from  start  to  finish,  and  they  have  not 
realized  that  these  things  must  be  studied  from  the  inside  and 
that  they  should  seek  to  be  Jewish,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Sprachgefiil. 
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the  custom  was.”  But  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph,  as  the  cus¬ 
tom  was,  is  an  evident  impossibility ;  and  the  translators  there¬ 
fore  did  the  best  they  were  able  under  the  circumstances.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  do  any  better,  unless  we  go  deeper.  To 
do  so,  we  must  go  back  a  little.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
Zerubbabel  appears,  throughout  the  Bible,  as  Zerubbabel  the 
son  of  Shealtiel  or  Salathiel.  The  most  important  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  is  found  in  1  Chron.  iii.  17-19,  where  it  appears,  from 
his  genealogy,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Shealtiel  but  of 
Pedaiah !  It  seems  that  Shealtiel  was  the  second  son  of 
Jeconiah ;  but  he  was  evidently  his  heir  and  therefore  in  the 
royal  line.  Malchiram  came  next  and  then  Pedaiah,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  had  male  issue,  a  son 
named  Zerubbabel,  who  thus  became  the  heir  of  Shealtiel  and 
the  next  in  the  royal  line.  He  was  therefore,  in  reality,  the 
nephew  of  Shealtiel. 

Now,  “  son  of  ”  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  prefix  Bar-, 
which  is  found  in  such  names  as  Barabbas,  Barjesus,  Barna¬ 
bas,  Barsabas,  Bartholomew,  Bartinueus,  etc.,  to  which  may 
be  added  Barjona.  In  the  old  Greek  texts,  this  last  name  is 
written  as  two  words,  in  Matthew  xvi.  17 ;  but  it  appears  in 
its  correct  form  in  the  Westcott  and  Hort  edition.  It  is  one 
word,  and  it  means  John-son.  Yes :  John-son.  That  is  it 
exactly,  and  that  is  the  best  way  to  write  it.  An  alternative 
form  might  be  used,  Son-of-John,  but,  in  either  case,  it  is  a 
proper  name,  which  does  not  necessarily  indicate  descent,  al¬ 
though  it  does  imply  relationship  of  some  kind. 

Zerubbabel,  then,  was  really  Zerubbabel  Pedaiah-son ;  but 
he  became  by  adoption  Zerubbabel  Shealtiel-son.  From  this 
there  is  no  possible  escape,  unless  we  falsify  the  records ;  and 
that  would  not  be  an  escape  but  a  subterfuge.  It  follows  that 
“  son  of  Joseph  ”  is  wrong.  It  should  be  Joseph-son.  The 
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situation  then  becomes  clear.  According  to  Luke,  Jesus  was 
recorded  as  the  custom  was,  as  being  a  Joseph-son  Heli-son, 
etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  following  his  accepted  descent, 
his  ordinary  name  being  Jesus  Joseph-son.  In  this  instance, 
unfortunately,  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text  is  not  as  good  as 
the  old  one  was ;  for  it  shifts  the  words  out  of  their  natural 
order  and  makes  them  correspond  to  the  Greek  and  English 
translations,  both  of  which  appear  to  miss  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
The  latter  corresponds  to  the  old  Scandinavian  one,  which  is 
now  fast  disappearing  from  use.  It  does  survive,  however, 
in  some  country  districts. 

Luke  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  will  understand 
that  he  is  quoting  from  the  records,  and  he  therefore  sav-s 
merely,  “  Being,  as  the  custom  was,  a  Joseph-son,”  etc.  The 
Greek  idiom  that  was  mentioned  above  is  thus  preserved,  no 
violence  is  done  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  the  Hebrew 
idiom  is  correctly  interpreted.  But  that  is  not  all ;  for  other 
puzzling  matters  now  have  a  simple  solution.  Ten  times  in 
the  New  Testament  Jesus  is  called  a  “  son  of  David.”  He 
was  not  a  son  of  David,  but  he  was  a  David-son,  and  that  is 
what  it  should  be  in  each  instance.  The  difficulty  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  expression  disappears  instantly,  when  the 
content  of  the  words  is  known. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  elsewhere.  It  often  happens 
in  the  Scriptures  that  a  generation  or  two  is  omitted  in  the 
reckoning,  and  the  discovery  of  the  fact  has  caused  consider¬ 
able  uneasiness.  For  this  there  was  not  the  slightest  occasion. 
It  amounts  to  no  more,  in  effect,  than  the  omission  of  a  man’s 
middle  name  does  in  English.  When  the  content  of  the  words 
is  considered,  the  translation  automatically  becomes  “  descend¬ 
ant  of  ”  rather  than  “  son  of,”  and  that  difficulty  disappears. 
The  whole  trouble  lies  in  a  difference  of  idiom,  and  the  Greek 
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seems  to  have  the  same  limitations  as  the  English.  It  does 
not,  in  fact,  since  it  was  understood  by  users  of  that  language 
essentially  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  was. 

It  should  be  noted,  incidentally,  that  this  method  of  inter¬ 
pretation  has  still  another  advantage ;  for  it  removes  all  pos- 
sibility  of  contradiction  in  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  with  subsequent  incidents,  in  which  he  appears  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Joseph.  He  was  not  so  called.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  legal  name,  Jesus  Joseph-son,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  Now,  think  a  minute.  Joseph  married  Mary 
under  somewhat  distressing  circumstances,  as  such  matters 
go,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  assumed  the  paternity  of  the  child. 
That  was  all  he  could  do,  and  he  naturally  had  to  give  him  his 
own  name,  Joseph-son. 

From  this  there  was  no  possible  escape;  but  the  transaction 
did  not  involve  a  particle  of  evidence,  except  the  mere  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  thing,  concerning  the  underlying  facts. 
Joseph’s  original  intention,  however,  to  put  her  away  pri¬ 
vately  does  involve  a  definite  and  tangible  bit  of  evidence  as 
to  the  truth,  and  it  shows  clearly  that  he  was  not  the  father 
of  the  babe.  If  he  had  been,  he  would  have  shown  himself  a 
most  contemptible  cad  in  going  so  far  as  even  to  entertain 
such  an  idea,  and  no  honorable  man  can  possibly  deny  the 
allegation  in  view  of  Clary’s  character. 

Moreover,  as  the  child  was  born  after  the  marriage,  let  it 
be  repeated  that  Joseph  had  no  loophole  whereby  he  couM 
escape  the  custom  of  his  people  which  required  that  the  boy 
should  be  called  a  Joseph-son.  There  was  no  other  name 
to  give  him.  As  the  ancient  proverb  has  it,  “  It  is  a  foule 
byrd  that  fyleth  his  owne  nest  ” ;  and  Joseph  would  have  done 
exactly  that  if  he  had  sought  to  avoid  the  legal  practice.  Why 
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men  fail  to  see  the  bearing  of  such  facts  upon  the  premises 
as  a  whole  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  various  thinkers ;  but 
they  do  so  fail  and  never  seem  to  realize  what  is  involved. 
Tliat,  however,  will  come  up  for  discussion  later.  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  failure  is  on  a  par  with  other 
things  that  men  do.  Disregarding  the  plain  evidence  that 
Luke,  during  Paul’s  detention  in  Judea,  was  in  Jerusalem  or 
Qesarea  or  both,  alternately,  for  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
with  every  opportunity  at  hand  and  plenty  of  leisure  for  the 
task,  they  place  his  Gospel  some  twenty  years  later,  because, 
forsooth,  he  includes  in  his  report  of  the  events  following  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  some  words  about  its  future 
destruction  that  are  not  found  in  the  other  Gospels  in  that 
particular  connection,  although  they  are  practically  duplicated 
elsewhere  in  all  three  ( Matt.  xxiv.  2,  l.)-31 ;  Mark  xiii.  2, 
14-27  :  Luke  xxi.  G,  20-24). 

Each  of  the  single  verses  cited  (2,  2,  and  6)  refers  to  the 
complete  demolition  of  the  temple,  not  one  stone  being  left 
upon  another,  while  the  other  passage  (Luke  xix.  44)  has 
reference  to  the  city  as  a  whole;  but  each  account  implies  the 
other  more  or  less  distinctly,  since  the  temple  would  not  be 
likely  to  suffer  destruction  apart  from  the  city  itself.  More¬ 
over,  since  the  details  of  the  account  rather  than  its  general 
features  have  led  the  critics  to  select  a  late  date,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  hold  them  to  the  facts  concerning  those  de¬ 
tails.  Now,  Titus  spared  the  west  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
and  Herod’s  three  towers  at  the  northwest  corner,  and  they 
remained  standing  until  Hadrian  had  suppressed  the  uprising 
under  P>arcochebas,  after  which  they  were  demolished.  The 
complete  destruction  of  the  city,  therefore,  which  was  called 
for  by  the  prophecy,  was  not  consummated  until  the  year  135 
A.D.,  a  date  entirely  too  late  to  fit  into  their  theory  that  the 
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event  had  already  taken  place  when  Luke  mentioned  it  in  the 
first  passage. 

Here,  then,  is  another  lacuna  —  due  to  guessing.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  method  that  ignores  important  details  for  mere  trifles 
which  seem  to  favor  a  preconceived  theory  and  then  hasten.s 
on  to  assert  that  the  theoretical  time,  at  which  they  have  ar¬ 
rived  by  guessing,  was  probably  the  actual  time  when  the 
transaction  took  place.  The  writers  want  it  late,  and  so  they 
put  it  late ;  but  that  is  not  a  commendable  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  three  verses  that  stand  by  themselves  (2,  2,  and 
6)  are  simply  ignored  in  making  up  a  verdict;  but  those  three 
verses  cannot  be  excluded,  by  any  possibility,  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  they  effectually  dispose  of  the  notion  that  Luke’s 
Gospel  was  enough  later  than  the  others  to  have  been  written 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

The  foundation  for  such  a  conclusion  thus  appears  to  be 
entirely  too  flimsy  for  a  rational  mind  to  accept ;  for  to  take 
that  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  to  invite  the  implication  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  were  also  written  later  than  70  a.d.,  since 
nothing  else  remains  to  be  done  in  the  premises,  unless  inter¬ 
polations  amounting  to  downright  fraud  are  postulated  to 
account  for  the  facts.  When  cornered,  that  is  the  very  ex¬ 
pedient  to  which  such  writers  resort.  Evidence  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence,  tradition  is  scoflfed  at,  textual  criticism  does  not 
count,  and  conservative  opinion  is  worthless ;  but  their  own 
subjective  conclusions  are  all-sufficient  and  must  be  accepted 
as  final  by  any  and  all  who  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  behind 
the  times !  Unfortunately,  some  of  us  still  “  hail  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  must  be  shown.” 

But  there  is  more  involved  in  this  matter.  Paul’s  Epistles 
have  necessarily  been  given  an  early  date,  because  he  could 
not  have  written  them  after  he  was  dead.  That  fact  was  too 
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patent  to  be  dodged.  But  the  very  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  his  Epistles  furnished  the  basis  for  a  crying  need  of 
authoritative  lives  of  Jesus  or,  in  other  words,  for  Gospels 
that  could  be  used  in  the  churches  as  the  final  statement  con¬ 
cerning  his  works  and  his  teachings.  Such  a  demand  would 
not  long  go  unsupplied,  if  any  one  could  be  found  to  meet  it : 
and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  all 
early,  since  a  demand  for  such  writings  was  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  imperative  by  the  time  Paul  began  his  second  mis¬ 
sionary  journey,  or  soon  after  the  year  50  a.d.  Even  John  can 
hardly  have  been  written  later  than  68  a.d.  ;  for  it  is  a  fairly 
safe  inference  that  its  author  would  have  made  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  or  betrayed  some  knowledge  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  if  that  event  had  already  taken  place  at 
the  time  of  writing. 

Now,  it  is  well  agreed  that  John  was  the  youngest  of  the 
apostles.  But  even  if  he  was  four  or  five  years  younger  than 
Christ  himself,  he  would  still  be  close  to  seventy  years  of  age 
at  the  date  mentioned,  since  he  would  have  been  born,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  first  year  of  our  era.  He  may  have  been 
a  little  older,  or  about  seventy,  and,  in  any  event,  he  had  had 
all  of  thirty-eight  years  in  which  to  digest  the  teachings  of 
his  Master.  That  is  certainly  as  long  a  period  as  there  is 
any  need  of  postulating.  Moreover,  his  Gospel  received  —  it 
had  to  have  it  —  the  endorsement  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
which  was  in  exile  at  Pella  after  the  year  69  a.d.  ;  and,  as  the 
center  of  religious  influence  was  evidently  transferred  to 
E])hesus  soon  after  that  date,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  es¬ 
cape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  endorsement  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church  must  have  been  placed  upon  John’s  Gospel  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

With  its  departure  from  that  city,  the  Apostolic  Church 
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certainly  lost  its  prestige  and  probably  also  its  authority. 
Communication  with  the  outside  world  was  no  longer  easy, 
and  decisions  concerning  matters  of  general  interest  to  the 
Church  at  large  were  no  longer  referred  to  it.  This  element 
and  others  like  it  are  usually  ignored  in  studying  such  ques¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  omit  even  the  infinitesimals,  in  our 
computation,  until  the  final  result  has  been  reached,  since  the 
equation  is  rendered  worthless  by  every  procedure  of  that  sort. 

As  to  Revelation,  it  may  be  said  that  it  belongs  where  it 
was  originally  placed  by  tradition ;  namely,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  The  linguistic  argument  that  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  controvert  this  position  is  wholly  vicious  and  un¬ 
tenable.  Men  do  not  improve  their  style  and  diction  between 
the  ages  of  seventy  and  ninety-five,  as  any  one  must  surely 
know  who  has  studied  the  matter  in  the  concrete ;  and  it  is  a 
rare  thing  for  them  to  retain  their  powers  in  full  after  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years.  If  John,  then,  wrote 
his  Gospel,  as  he  certainly  must  have  done,  while  he  was  still 
at  the  height  of  his  mental  efficiency  and  in  command  of  his 
best  powers  of  expression,  the  chances  are  that  he  could  not 
have  been  over  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  did  it.  That 
should  be  clear  from  our  present  knowledge  of  men. 

Moreover,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  beginning  probably 
soon  after  the  year  63  a.d.  or  possibly  in  that  year,  he  dwelt 
at  Ephesus  as  a  missionary  among  the  people,  and  his  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  style  were  certainly  not  improved  by  daily  contact 
with  the  corrupt  Ionic  Greek  that  was  spoken  in  that  city. 
This  alone  is  sufficient,  even  apart  from  the  character  of  the 
subject  matter,  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the  Greek  in 
the  Apocalypse,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  Gospel,  and  the 
advanced  age  of  the  apostle  only  serves  to  confirm  the  diag¬ 
nosis.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  physical  capabilities,  as  op- 
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posed  to  the  subjective  opinions  of  men  who  have  not  waited 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  now 
among  the  possibilities. 

In  this  connection,  a  word  should  be  said  of  John  xxi.  21, 
which  is  often  taken  to  imply  an  editor’s  hand  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Gospel.  The  statement,  “  we  know  that  his  wit¬ 
ness  is  true,”  is  thus  referred  to  the  men  who  are  supposed  to 
have  prepared  and  issued  the  document.  No  such  inference 
is  necessary  or  even  called  for  by  the  probabilities.  A  differ¬ 
ence  of  mentality  or  mode  of  thought,  such  as  is  known  to  be 
characteristic  of  modern  Syrians  or  of  Russian  Jews,  is  ail 
that  is  needed  to  account  for  the  words.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
and  German  races  are  strongly  self-conscious.  Syrians  and 
Jews,  however,  are  almost  wholly  lacking  in  that  particular, 
unless  long  contact  with  free  Europeans  or  Americans  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  trait  independently. 

It  is  extremely  hard  for  scholars  to  grasp  that  fact ;  but 
grasp  it  they  must,  if  they  are  ever  to  get  at  the  truth  in 
many  of  these  matters.  There  is  a  simple  naivete  and  a  child¬ 
like  directness  of  approach  in  the  mental  processes  of  these 
people  that  is  often  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
men  who  undertake  to  edit  or  comment  on  their  works.  For 
that  reason,  the  latter  cannot  realize  how  natural  it  would  be 
for  such  an  author  as  John  to  make  the  first  part  of  the  state¬ 
ment  in  xxi.  24  and  then  go  on  to  make  the  rest  of  it.  Such 
a  process,  however,  would  not  be  in  the  least  inconsistent  from 
his  point  of  view.  He  would  not  be  sufficiently  self-conscious 
to  differentiate  himself  from  his  brethren  even  when  he  said, 
”  This  is  the  disciple  which  beareth  witness  of  these  things, 
and  wrote  these  things  ” ;  and  the  addition  of  the  final  clause, 
“  and  we  know  that  his  witness  is  true,”  would  therefore  be 
entirely  in  keeping  with  his  modes  of  thought.  His  conscious- 
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ness  was  a  community  consciousness  rather  than  an  individual 
consciousness,  and  it  behooves  us  to  realize  the  fact. 

This  peculiarity  accounts  for  various  things  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  it  explains,  in  part,  the  audacious 
performances  of  Marcion  in  connection  with  Luke  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  His  sense  of  individual  responsibility  was 
crude  and  feeble,  and  a  similar  condition  was  common  to  tlie 
men  of  his  age.  They  were,  in  this  respect,  but  little  different 
from  the  people  of  Mexico  in  our  own  day.  If  they  kept  the 
Gospel  writings  pure,  as  they  evidently  did,  it  was  largely  the 
result  of  a  community  sense  of  responsibility,  which  was  fairly 
well  developed.  Slight  verbal  changes  would  thus  excite  no 
comment  and  no  opposition ;  but  anything  more  than  that 
would  arouse  the  entire  Church  and  result  in  an  upheaval  of 
greater  or  less  intensity. 

This  should  be  clear  enough  from  the  facts  of  early  Church 
History.  We  do  not  know  all  that  happened,  but  we  do  know 
some  things ;  and  they  are  significant,  if  we  only  have  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear.  The  trouble  with  us  consists,  in  large 
measure,  of  a  lamentable  readiness  to  be  satisfied  with  a  super¬ 
ficial  view  of  things.  It  often  causes  us  to  judge  by  appear¬ 
ances,  instead  of  never  being  satisfied  until  we  have  obtained 
all  that  the  records  have  preserved  and  all  that  they  imply,  so 
far  as  that  is  possible. 

But  even  these  things  are  not  enough.  Men  accept  a  theory 
with  undue  haste  and  then  proceed  to  apply  it  to  the  facts, — 
without  much  regard  for  the  facts  themselves  even  when  they 
have  them  in  their  entirety,  so  far  as  that  sort  of  thing  can 
now  be  determined, —  after  which  they  push  things  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  the  theory,  and,  by  doing 
so,  get  results  that  are  patently  false  and  woefully  misleading. 
“  Figures  won’t  lie,  but  statistics  will.”  Exactly.  Men  make 
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them  lie.  And  they  do  the  same  thing  with  facts.  It  is  not 
always  intentional  or  even  conscious,  and  they  are  often  in¬ 
nocent  enough  in  their  conclusions ;  but  they  pervert  the  truth 
nevertheless  and  then  complain  if  they  are  brought  to  book 
by  others  who  have  gone  more  deeply  into  the  subject  than 
they  have,  even  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  people  should 
listen  to  “  responsible  scholars  ”  rather  than  to  men  who  ven¬ 
ture  to  disagree  with  them. 

There  is  something  about  this  claim  that  is  simply  delicious. 
The  men  who  make  it  are  anything  but  “  responsible  ”  in  their 
method  of  dealing  with  such  things,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
views ;  for  they  have  deliberately  adopted  a  line  of  action  that 
will  further  their  worldly  prosperity  and  their  own  ambitions, 
whether  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  or  not,  and  they  are 
apt  to  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  They  imagine,  however, 
that  they  can  compass  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  what  no  man 
could  possibly  be  sure  of  without  divine  guidance  and  that  too 
of  a  pronounced  character.  Moreover,  the  words,  “  Except 
ye  .  .  .  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ”  (]\Iark  xviii.  3),  contain  a  saying  of  the 
Master  with  which  they  have  no  acquaintance  and  no  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  then,  they  have  outgrown  his  authority  and  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  much  wiser  than  he  could  have  been. 
And  yet,  by  patronizing  some  of  his  words  and  works,  they 
still  claim  to  be  his  followers. 

There  is  evidently  some  sort  of  a  lacuna  here,  and  it  may 
furnish  food  for  thought  in  a  subsequent  paper.  Conceit  was, 
indeed,  a  pagan  virtue  —  it  is  one  of  the  attainments  praised 
in  the  Vedic  literature  as  an  acquirement  brought  home  by  a 
boy  after  a  course  of  study  with  a  guru — and  it  still  is;  but 
it  has  not  been  so  regarded  among  Christians,  since  humility 
was  exalted  by  Jesus  in  his  teachings  and  really  enjoined  upon 
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his  followers.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  observed,  in  any  monu¬ 
mental  fashion,  by  those  who  exalt  themselves  above  him  in 
matters  of  Biblical  learning^  and  of  theological  doctrine. 

That  men  are  doing  that  sort  of  thing  to-day  is  too  patent 
for  words.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  fact ; 
but,  if  they  are  not,  it  is  time  that  some  of  us  woke  them  up  to 
their  responsibilities  and  their  —  I  came  near  saying  sins ! 
What  .shall  we  call  them  ?  Sins  are  no  longer  in  fashion,  men 
are  immature  angels,  and  Jesus  himself  is  but  a  man,  so  they 
assert,  no  different  from  themselves,  save  in  certain  particu¬ 
lars,  which  must  have  been  wholly  fortuitous  —  if  the  rest  of 
the  program  is  to  stand.  But  my  allotted  space  is  already 
fully  occupied,  and  these  matters  must  be  left  for  future  con¬ 
sideration. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

HISTORICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME 
CHAPTERS  OF  GENESIS. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

The  problems  of  patriarchal  history  have  given  rise  to 
the  most  diverse  solutions.  Certain  schools  of  polymaths  who 
are  incapable  of  weighing  evidence  of  any  kind  have  put  for¬ 
ward  extraordinary  theories ;  as,  for  instance,  that  in  dealing 
with  the  narratives  of  Genesis  we  are  faced  with  astral  myths 
or  stories  of  ancient  deities.  It  is  only  on  a  certain  type  of 
mind  that  such  views  can  make  any  impression  at  all ;  and,  as 
they  are  unsupported  by  evidence  and  have  frequently  been 
refuted,  1  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  them  here.  Those  who 
wish  to  sec  what  can  be  said  for  and  against  hypotheses  of 
this  character  may  be  referred  to  such  works  as  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  R.  Kittel’s  “Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel”  (2d  ed., 
1912),  and  R.  D.  Eerdmans’s  “Vorgeschichte  Israels”  (1908). 

We  must  look  to  history,  arch<Tology,  and  textual  criticism 
gradually  to  solve  the  difficulties  that  the  last  thirty-nine  chap¬ 
ters  of  Genesis  present  to  the  modern  inquirer.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  Biblical  student  of  modern 
times  that  the  historical  method  and  the  historical  spirit  have 
been  entirely  lacking  in  the  thought  of  the  dominant  schools ; 
and,  if  we  wish  to  attain  to  true  results  in  this  field  of  study, 
it  is  from  the  historical  spirit  that  we  must  seek  our  inspi¬ 
ration.  In  the  present  article  I  propose  to  offer  some  prelim¬ 
inary  observations  on  some  of  the  matters  which  will  hav'e 
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to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  adequate  discussion  of  the 
patriarchal  history.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  Genesis  by  some  hasty  theory.  Prog-ress  can  be 
made  only  gradually,  and  vve  must  walk  before  we  run. 

It  is  well  to  consider  what  archaeology  has  done  for  the 
patriarchal  history.  It  has  not  provided  direct  confirmation 
of  any  event  recorded  in  it,  nor  has  it  afforded  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  any  person  mentioned  in  these  chapters  of  Genesis. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  given  us  a  good  deal  of  background 
and  atmosphere,  especially  in  the  Eg\'ptian  chapters  of  the 
Joseph  story.  We  now  know  that  those  chapters  are  true  to 
life  in  all  the  local  coloring.^  We  further  know  that  at  the 
time  of  Joseph,  and  indeed  in  the  Egyptian  references  of  the 
Pentateuch  generally,  the  capital  for  the  time  being  is  cor¬ 
rectly  located.  The  proximity  to  Goshen  is  correct  alike  of 
the  capital  of  the  Hyksos  ^  and  of  that  of  Rameses  II.  and 
Merneptah. 

When  we  turn  to  Abraham  we  find  that  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  is  singularly  tantalizing.  The  Egyptians 
cherished  an  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Hyksos  and  did  their 
best  to  obliterate  all  recollection  of  them.  Plence  scarcely  any 
information  concerning  this  age  has  been  preserved  in  the  land 
thev  ruled.  Abraham  buys  the  cave  of  Machpelah  at  a  time 
when  Hebron  was  in  Hittite  occupation,  but  archaeology  has 
not  yet  enabled  us  to  date  with  certainty  the  period  when  the 
Hittites  were  so  far  south.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Jerusalem. 

’See  Orr,  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  413  ff. :  Kyle,  De- 
cldlnf?  Voice  of  the  Monuments,  nn.  221-229. 

®  This  has  its  importance  in  criticism.  Thus  W.  Eichrodt,  Die 
Quellen  der  Genesis  von  neuem  unter.sucht  (1916),  p.  103,  writes: 
“  And  if  w'e  have  no  precise  information  as  to  Joseph’s  residence, 
it  may  yet  he  assumed  that  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  Pharaoh  does 
not  take  up  his  permanent  residence  at  the  frontier.”  His  pem\a- 
nent  residence  was  presumably  at  the  capital  of  the  day. 
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says:  “Thy  mother  was  a  Hittite  ”  (xvi.  3,  45);  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  correctly  represents  Israel’s  historical  recol¬ 
lection.  This  has  now  found  archieological  confirmation.^ 
Kittel  (Geschichte,  vol.  i.  [2d  ed.]  pp.  215,  409)  admits  this, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  note  his  astonishment  that  “  P  ” —  the 
supposititious  late  source  to  which  he  assigns  Gen.  xxiii. — 
should  be  correct  in  its  history  in  contradiction  of  all  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  higher  critics. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  this  matter  the  antiquity  of  the 
political  information  given  by  Genesis  xxiii.  receives  support 
from  the  archaic  character  of  its  legal  information.  As  I 
pointed  out  years  ago,  the  whole  transaction  by  which  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  is  conveyed  to  Abraham  differs  materially 
from  the  legal  ceremonies  of  more  advanced  stages  of  society 
by  the  absence  of  writing.^  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  writing  was  unknowm,  but  it  does  mean  that  in  the  society 
of  which  the  narrative  speaks  law,  and  consequently  the  civi¬ 
lization  it  expressed,  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the  stage  in 
which  the  duly  authenticated  writing  is  u^ed  for  purposes  of 
this  kind.  Legal  history  shows  us  that  when  a  people  whose 
civilization  has  not  yet  progressed  to  the  level  at  which  written 
documents  play  a  normal  part  in  the  law  of  evidence  comes 
into  contact  with  a  more  developed  society  in  which  they  al- 

*  See  O.  Procksch,  Genesis  (1913),  p.  481;  F.  M.  T.  Bohl,  Ka-  ' 
naanjier  und  Hebraer  (1911),  pp.  28  f.  It  seems  reasonably  clear  that 
while  our  knowledge  of  the  Hittites  is  still  too  fragmentary  for 
any  far-reaching  theory,  the  name  ARAD-hiba  or  Abdi-hipa  contains 
as  its  second  element  the  name  of  a  Hittite  divinity,  though  opin¬ 
ions  may  differ  as  to  w'hether  the  name  Hittite  was  not  used  with 

a  wider  meaning  in  some  instances  than  in  others.  There  may 
also  be  a  reference  in  an  Egyptian  stela  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
(Louvre  Cl)  to  a  people  in  southern  Syria  which  may  be  Kheta, 
but  the  philologists  differ  as  to  the  meaning  (J.  Garstang,  The 
Land  of  the  Hittites  [1910],  pp.  77,  n.,  323;  Bohl,  op.  cit.,  p.  20). 

*  See  Studies  in  Biblical  Law  (1904),  pp.  46  f.  with  26  f. 
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ready  play  that  part,  it  is  unable  to  grasp  the  conception  or 
adopt  it  in  its  proper  sense.^  The  comparative  historical  ju¬ 
rist  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  state  of  civilization  that  gave 
rise  to  the  events  recorded  in  Gen.  xxiii. 

The  bearing  of  archreology  on  Gen.  xiv.  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  is  not  as  great  as  has  often  been  suggested. 
Indeed,  it  is  difTerent  alike  in  kind  and  in  amount  from  what 
many  modern  writers  would  have  us  believe.  Before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  it  was  customary  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  discredit  the  narrative  on  the  ground  of  the  mention 
of  Salem  in  verse  18.  It  was  said  that  the  name  Jerusalem 
was  no  older  than  David,  and  that  the  eldest  narrator  knew 
of  no  town  in  the  region  in  question. ^  Since  the  Tell-el- 
Amarna  tablets  have  shown  us  that  Jerusalem  existed  and 
bore  substantially  its  present  name  some  centuries  before  the 
time  of  David,  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  these  argu¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  the  higher  critics,  when  dwelling  upon  the 
infallibility  of  their  results,  generally  omit  to  mention  that  it 
was  partly  by  this  reasoning  that  they  were  obtained.  I  could 
wish  that  they  would  lay  a  little  more  stress  upon  it. 

The  name  of  the  king  of  Elam.  Chedorlaomer,  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  genuine  Elamite  formation,  meaning  ‘  servant 
of  Lagamar,’  an  Elamite  divinity.  We  know  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  else  from  archaeology  of  any  of  the  other  kings’  names 
mentioned  in  the  chapter,  despite  the  many  confident  assertions 
that  have  been  made  by  modern  writers.  The  attempt  to 
identify  Amraphel  ( or  Amarphal  as  the  LXX  calls  him,  per¬ 
haps  more  correctly)  with  Hammurabi  has  failed  miserably. 
Even  a  philologist  could  not  explain  the  final  1,  while  the 

‘  See  especially  op.  cit.,  pp.  66  f. 

*See,  e.g.,  W.  Vatke,  Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament  (Bonn,  1886),  p.  302.  It  was  from  Vatke  that  Well- 
hausen  learned  most  and  best! 
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equation  of  the  other  consonants  of  the  names  proceeded  on 
the  familiar  philological  method  of  assuming  the  identity  and 
overlooking  all  the  other  possible  Hebrew  transliterations  of 
the  Babylonian  king’s  name.  As  to  the  vowels,  they  were  left 
out  of  account  as  being  unworthy  of  consideration.  Nothing 
that  is  known  of  Hammurabi’s  history  fairly  warrants  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  ever  played  the  part  assigned  to  Amraphel  in 
this  chapter.  His  date  is  some  centuries  too  early  for  Abra¬ 
ham.  It  was  further  said  that  Arioch  was  a  Sumerian 
reading  of  the  name  Warad-Sin  or  Arad-Sin,  though  why 
a  Sumerian  form  should  be  adopted  was  not  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained.  It  is,  however,  now  known  that  this  monarch  did 
not  reign  contemporaneously  with  Hammurabi.  Rim-Sin, 
who  was  the  contemporary  king  of  the  place  which  is  assumed 
to  have  been  Arioch’s  kingdom,  does  not  bear  a  name  that  can 
be  regarded  as  identical  with  Arioch.  The  name  of  the  place 
is  Larsa.  The  name  of  Arioch’s  kingdom  is  given  differently 
by  various  old  authorities,  none  of  which  make  it  Larsa  or 
anything  that  can  reasonably  be  identified  with  Larsa.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Massoretic  text,  it  is  Ellasar;  Jubilees  xiii.  22 
and  most  Septuagintal  authorities  call  it  Sellasar ;  “  The  Syriac 
has  Dalasar,  and  the  Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  Telasar  ” 
(R.  H.  Charles.  Rook  of  Jubilees  [1902],  p.  100).  In  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  name  Tidal  or  Thargal  (so  most  Septuagin¬ 
tal  authorities;  Jubilees,  Tergal),  nothing  but  wild  guesses 
has  ever  been  advanced. 

In  view  of  the  wide  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the  as¬ 
sertions  about  the  kings  of  Genesis  xiv.,  it  is  right  to  dwell 
on  the  matter.  The  following  passage  is  worth  quoting; — 

“  In  the  past,  many  students,  including  the  writer,  have  con¬ 
curred  in  the  contention  that  as  the  sign  XTTAH  has  the  Sumerian 
value  nri  besides  the  Semitic  value  irarad.  and  as  EN-ZV  can  also 
be  read  Alcn,  taking  into  consideration  the  passage  in  Genesis  xiv. 
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1,  the  name  usually  read  Warad-Sin  was  really  pronounced  Uri- 
Aku  =  Arioch.  Others,  however,  have  contended  that  this  king’s 
brother  and  successor,  whose  name  is  usually  read  Rim-Sin,  was 
the  Arioch  of  Genesis;  while  still  others  have  claimed  that  Warad- 
Sin  and  Rim-Sin  represent  the  same  individual. 

“  The  new  dynastic  list,  as  mentioned  above,  settles  the  last- 
mentioned  problem.  The  first-mentioned  theory,  namely,  that 
Warad-Sin  is  Arioch,  must  also  be  given  up,  as  this  king  was  not 
the  contemporary  of  Hammurabi  —  no  not  even  when  the  latter 
was  the  royal  prince  during  the  reign  of  Sin-muballit,  his  father. 
The  only  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Rim-Sin  is  Arioch  ”  (Yale 
Oriental  Series:  Babylonian  Texts,  Vol.  I.  Miscellaneous  Inscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  Yale  Babylonian  Collection,  by  Albert  T.  (riay  [1915], 
p.  43). 

It  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Clay  does  not  sui^^e-t 
that  Rim-Sin  can  be  read  as  Arioch  either  in  r>abylonian  or 
Sumerian  or  any  other  langfiiaj^e.  Ilis  whole  theory  of  the 
identification  rests  on  the  hypothesis  which  is  philolot^ically, 
historically,  and  chronologically  untenable,  that  Hammurabi  = 
Amraphel. 

curious  feature  is,  however,  provided  by  the  attitude  of 
the  critics.  Just  as  they  asserted  that  no  city  existed  at  Je¬ 
rusalem  in  the  age  of  Abraham,  and  that  the  name  itself  was 
not  earlier  than  the  time  of  David,  and  pronounced  the  chap¬ 
ter  unhistorical  because  it  did  not  square  with  these  dicta,  so 
they  now  assert  that  it  cannot  be  bistorical  because  Abram 
was  not  contemporary  with  Hammurabi ;  so  that  there  is  a 
chronological  blunder  of  some  centuries.^  This  extraordinary 
piece  of  reasoning  rests  on  the  forced  identification  of  Ham¬ 
murabi  with  Amraphel.  and  is  doomed  to  go  the  way  of  the 
Jerusalem  argument. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Genesis  xiv.  supplies 
the  key  to  one  of  the  problems  of  Babylonian  history.  The 
kings’  list  includes  the  kings  of  the  sea  country,  some  of  whom 

’See  Procksch,  Genesis  (1913),  p.  515:  Kittel,  Geschlchte,  vol.  1. 
(2d  ed.)  p.  432. 
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are  known  never  to  have  reigned  in  Babylon.  But  it  does  not 
notice  Amraphel  or  indicate  with  certainty  any  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  during  the  period  from  1920  to  1700  b.c.  (the  dates  are 
from  King’s  History  of  Babylon  [191.5]).  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  sea  kings  ruled  in  Babylon  for  some  portion  of 
that  time,  but  we  have  no  evidence  to  that  effect  (King,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  107,  212).  “They  were  evidently  the  only  stable 
line  of  rulers  in  a  period  after  the  most  powerful  administra¬ 
tion  the  country  had  yet  known  had  been  suddenly  shattered  ” 
(p.  212).  Our  chapter  suggests  another  possibility.  They 
may  have  been  the  only  independent  line  of  rulers,  for  Chedor- 
laomer  king  of  Elam  appears  clearly  as  the  suzerain,  and  Am¬ 
raphel  seems  to  have  been  a  vassal.^  This  would  explain  all 
the  known  facts. 

There  is  another  matter  in  connection  with  which  arch.'e- 
ologv  throws  light  on  this  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  on  many  an¬ 
other  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  the  numbers  involved. 
The  admirable  discussion  on  pages  77  f.  of  Eerdmans’s 
“  Vorgeschichte  Israels  ”  is  worth  quoting  at  length : — 

“  We  must  realise  that  the  numbers  of  men  employed  in  these 
times  were  relatively  small.  The  population  of  Syria  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  numerous  then.  According  to  the  annals  of  Thothmes 
III.,  83  men  were  killed  and  340  taken  captive  in  the  great  battle 
at  Megiddo  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  king’s  reign.  The 
whole  of  Syria  (all  towns  and  fortresses)  yields  2,503  prisoners,  of 
whom  1,796  were  slaves  (women  and  children  are  Included  in  the 
number).  The  number  of  the  conquered  chariots  of  war  was  924, 
from  which  we  may  infer  an  army  of  some  3,000  men.  In  the 
twenty-ninth  year  he  captures  330  soldiers  at  Tunip,  in  the  thirty- 
first  494  at  another  place,  in  the  forty-second  691  in  Syria.  In  the 
exceptionally  important  battle  of  Kadesh  Rameses  II.  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  of  15,000  or  18,000  men.  His  combined  enemies 
disposed  of  2,500  chariots.  There  were  three  men  in  each  chariot. 

’  The  mention  of  Amraphel  first  in  ver.  1  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  custom  of  dating  by  the  Babylonian  king  which  Abraham  with 
his  Babylonian  associations  might  be  expected  to  follow. 
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“  The  forces  mentioned  in  the  Amarna  letters  are  often  ludi¬ 
crously  small.  Subajadi  asks  for  a  garrison  of  50  men  to  defend 
his  town  (268,  11).  Abimilki  asks  (150,  18;  151,  15)  for  20  men 
for  the  same  purpose.  He  is  even  (154,  14)  satisfied  with  10  men. 
Rib-Addi  desires  (83,  67)  to  have  40  men  at  his  disposal  to  defend 
the  town.  In  the  case  of  an  attack  larger  numbers  are  mentioned. 
54,  24  speaks  of  200  men,  68,  12  of  300,  69,  20  of  400,  and  97,  9  per¬ 
haps  of  600  men. 

"  It  accords  with  this  that  the  archaeological  discoveries  show 
that  the  so-called  towns  were  very  small,  and  should  rather  be 
designated  in  our  language  as  unimportant  villages  (cf.  H.  Vincent, 
Canaan  [1907],  p.  23;  C.  M.  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  Desertti, 
p.  22;  A.  Musil,  Arabia  Petraea,  vol.  i.  pp.  334  f.).” 

If  these  facts  be  carefully  considered,  it  becomes  evident 
that  a  surprise  attack  executed  at  night  by  318  men  was  a 
much  more  formidable  operation  relatively  to  the  forces  ordi¬ 
narily  em[)loyed  in  the  warfare  of  that  age  than  is  generally 
allowed.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  xiv.  24,  with  its  mention  of 
“  the  men  that  went  with  me,  Aner  and  Eshcol  and  Mamre,” 
suggests  that  Abram  and  his  318  were  supported  by  certain 
local  contingents  (cf.  ver.  13).  The  total  attacking  force, 
therefore,  consisted  of  more  than  318  men  ;  and,  in  view  of 
the  darkness,  the  element  of  surprise,  and  the  liability  to  panic 
of  the  half-trained  forces  of  Oriental  antiquity,  it  cannot  fairly 
be  said  that  there  is  anything  incredible  in  this  element  of 
the  narrative.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  chapter  which 
are  as  yet  unexplained,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  a 
premature  attempt  at  solution,  but  I  look  to  textual  criticism 
to  help  us  with  many  of  them. 

Eerdmans  makes  a  strong  point  for  the  early  origin  of  the 
chapter  when  he  writes :  “  The  kings  and  cities  are  very  un¬ 

important  and  small.  The  post-exilic  period,  which  knew  the 
great  kings  and  their  numerous  armies,  would  scarcely  invent 

*  The  route  taken  also  suggests  that  Chedorlaomer’s  forces  can¬ 
not  have  been  very  large  (see  the  remarks  below  about  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Israelites). 
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such  a  tale  ”  (Die  Komposition  der  Genesis,  p.  92).  This  may 
well  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  the  “  V’orgeschichte  ”  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  mon¬ 
olith  inscription  in  w’hich  Shalmaneser  II.  tells  of  the  forces 
opposed  to  him  at  the  battle  of  Qarqar  in  854  b.c.  : — 

"  One  thousand  tw  o  hundred  chariots,  1,200  saddle  horses,  20,000 
men  of  Dadda-Idri  of  Damascus;  700  chariots,  700  saddle  horses, 
10,000  men  of  Irkhulina  the  Hamathite;  2,000  chariots,  10,000  men 
of  Ahab  the  Israelite;  500  men  of  the  Quans;  1,000  men  of  Musri; 
10  chariots,  10,000  men  of  the  Irkanatians;  200  men  of  Matinu- 
Baal  the  Arvadite;  200  men  of  the  Usanatians;  30  chariots,  10,000 
men  of  Adunu-Baal  the  Shianian;  1,000  camels  of  Gindibu  the  Ara¬ 
bian;  .  .  .  1,000  men  of  Baasha,  son  of  Rukhubl  the  Ammonite — 
these  twelve  kings  he  took  to  his  assistance.  .  .  .  Fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  of  their  warriors  I  slew  with  arms.” 

W'hcn  this  is  put  by  the  side  of  the  figures  of  the  forces  used 
in  the  fighting  of  the  second  millennium  b.c.  in  Syria,  no  doubt 
can  be  felt  as  to  w  hich  of  the  tw^o  historical  periods  is  reflected 
in  Gen.  xiv.  How  little  it  tallies  with  the  facts  of  even  so 
late  an  age  as  Ahab’s ! 

The  passage  cited  from  Eerdmans  illustrates  other  Biblical 
texts.  It  is  well  known  that  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  are 
quite  impossible  as  they  stand,  being  the  result  of  faulty  tex¬ 
tual  transmission  (see  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  pp. 
155-169).  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  (Researches  in 
Sinai  [1906],  pp.  20.5-208)  estimates  the  Amalekite  popula¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  at  about  5,000  souls.  He  points 
out  that  the  battle  of  Rephidim  was  very  nearly  a  drawn  bat¬ 
tle,  and  that  this  implies  approximately  equal  forces  on  both 
sides.  He  thinks  that  not  more  than  about  5,000  people  could 
be  taken  out  of  Goshen  or  into  Sinai.  When  w'e  consider  Ex. 
xiv.  7  in  the  light  of  experience  of  the  history  of  the  Biblical 
text,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  reading  cannot  be  “  600  chosen 
chariots  and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt.”  That  is  clearly  the 
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result  of  glossing-  a  text  that  told  only  of  GOO  chosen  chariots 
—  i.e.  a  force  of  1,200  to  1,800  men.  That,  again,  harmonizes 
completely  with  the  results  of  Professor  Petrie’s  investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  data  cited  by  Eerdmans  on  the 
other. 

Another  chapter  that  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  what  we 
know  of  the  numbers  usual  in  the  second  millennium  n.c.  and 
the  size  of  the  “  cities  ”  is  Gen.  xxxiv.  The  following  may 
be  cited ; — 

“A  n’en  juger  que  par  I’^tendue  ou  par  la  nature  des  mines,  los 
agglomerations  qui  vont  etre  passers  en  revue  m6riteraient  fi  peine 
le  titre  de  villages.  La  plupart  de  ces  localitSs  repondent  n6an 
molns  a  des  noms  sonores,  Lachis,  G^zer,  Megiddo  surtout,  que  la 
Bible,  de  concert  avec  I’antiquitS  ggypto-assyrienne,  nous  a  habitu6 
h  appeler  des  villes”  (H.  Vincent,  Canaan  d’aprfes  I’exploration 
rScente  [1907],  p.  23). 

P>earing  this  in  mind  and  the  fact  that  in  the  Amarna  letters 
Abimilki  of  Tyre  asks  for  a  garrison  of  ten  men  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  his  city,  a  treacherous  raid  by  Simeon  and  Levi  on 
Shechem  at  a  time  when  all  its  able-bodied  men  were  hors  de 
combat  is  nothing  like  as  impossible  as  is  frequently  repre¬ 
sented.  This  is  the  argument  of  Eerdmans  (Die  Komposition 
der  Genesis,  pp.  G2  f.).  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  the 
narrative  means  that  Simeon  and  Levi  were  unattended.  It 
excludes  the  presence  of  other  sons  of  Jacob.  It  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  assistance  of  such  men  born  in  the  house  or  Ixjught 
with  money  as  may  have  attended  these  two  sons  of  Jacob. 
We  know  from  numerous  passages  that  the  patriarchal  house¬ 
holds  really  included  a  considerable  fainilia  —  to  use  the  ap¬ 
propriate  technical  term  —  of  slaves  (Gen.  xxxii.  3-7,  10,  16; 
xiii.  7;  XV.  2;  xvii.  27;  xx.  14;  xxvi.  20,  25,  etc.;  cp.  Kittel, 
Geschichte,  vol.  i.  [2d  ed.]  p.  417.  I  should  understand  the 
statements  about  the  attack  by  Simeon  and  Levi  as  tacitly  in- 
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eluding  a  following  of  slaves  just  as  does  the  account  of 
Jacob’s  departure  in  chapter  xxxi. 

It  is,  however,  well  just  to  consider  the  view  that  this  chap¬ 
ter  in  some  way  narrates  an  episode  of  the  conquest.  The 
theory  is  loaded  with  absurdities  and  impossibilities.  Levi 
was  never  a  secular  tribe  in  any  post-AIosaic  time.  If  it  hao 
been,  it  never  had  any  connection  at  all  with  Shechem.  Neither 
had  Simeon,  the  territory  of  which  lay  in  an  entirely  dift'erent 
quarter.  Dinah  was  not  a  tribe  at  all.  No  level-headed  man 
reading  the  chapter  can  doubt  that  it  relates  a  genuine  love 
story  and  an  actual  physical  outrage  on  a  maiden,  or  that 
Jacob  in  fact  feared  the  danger  he  mentions  in  verse  30.  Nor 
can  it  be  suggested  that  any  nation  invents  such  stories  of  its 
ancestry.  If  one  thing  appears  clearly  from  the  narrative, 
it  is  that  a  shameful  deed  —  a  deed  that  was  felt  by  the  jiop- 
ular  conscience  to  be  unquestionably  shameful  —  had  been 
wrought  in  Israel.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  national  “  le¬ 
gend  ”  glorifies  the  forefathers  of  a  race? 

There  is  another  chapter  to  which  the  foregoing  argument 
applies  with  even  greater  force  —  Gen.  xxxviii.  If  ever  there 
was  a  narrative  which  no  people  would  invent  of  its  ancestors 
and  which  bears  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  grim  and  unlovely 
reality,  that  narrative  is  Gen.  xxxviii.  What  do  the  higher 
critics  make  of  it? 

“  It  seem.s  a  more  natural  supposition,  however,  that  the  legend 
ignores  the  Exodus  altogether,  and  belongs  to  a  stratum  of  tradi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  occupation  of  Canaan  is  traced  back  to  Jacob 
and  his  Immediate  descendants”  (Skinner,  Genesis  [1910],  p.  450). 

I  will  just  put  by  the  side  of  this  a  few  sentences  culled  from 
page  xiii  of  the  same  volume : — 

“  There  is  yet  another  element  which,  though  not  mythical  or 
legendary,  belongs  to  the  imaginative  side  of  the  legends,  and  has 
to  be  taken  account  of  in  Interpreting  them.  This  is  the  element  of 
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poetic  idealisation.  Whenever  a  character  enters  the  world  of 
legend,  whether  through  the  gate  of  history  or  through  that  of 
ethnographic  personification,  it  is  apt  to  be  conceived  as  a  type.” 

It  is  surely  a  grave  omission  on  Skinner’s  part  not  to  have 
shown  how  and  where  we  are  to  find  the  element  of  “  poetic 
idealisation  ”  and  the  conception  as  types  of  the  characters 
who  have  “  entered  ”  the  “  legend  ”  of  Gen.  xxxviii.,  “  whether 
through  the  gate  of  history  or  through  that  of  ethnographic 
personification.” 

It  is  really  impossible  to  follow  the  mental  processes  of 
men  who  on  reading  such  a  story  will  conclude  that  it  belongs 
to  a  tradition  which  ignores  the  Exodus  —  an  event  which  was 
indelibly  graven  on  Israel’s  national  consciousness  —  or  can 
find  in  it  an  occupation  of  Canaan  by  Jacob. 

The  impression  made  by  the  general  character  of  this  nar¬ 
rative  receives  interesting  confirmation  from  the  history  alike 
of  law  and  of  religion.  In  Genesis  the  head  of  the  family 
exercises  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  its  members 
(xxii. ;  xxxi,  32;  xlii.  37),  as  in  so  many  other  archaic  so¬ 
cieties,  and  we  see  this  in  operation  in  verse  24.  In  Exodus, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  is  no  longer  so.  The  death  penalty  is 
inflicted  for  certain  specified  offenses  committed  against  par¬ 
ents,  but  Only  as  the  result  of  a  trial  by  the  court.  It  is  no 
longer  a  purely  domestic  matter  resting  on  the  decision  of  the 
paterfamilias. 

Similarly  the  word  used  in  verses  21  f.  (ntnp)  means  ‘  con¬ 
secrated  one,’  ‘  hierodule,’  and  points  to  the  rites  of  a  Canaan- 
itish  divinity,  probably  Ashtoreth,  the  consort  of  the  Canaanit- 
ish  Baal,  not  to  ordinary  prostitution,  still  less  to  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  worship  of  Israel’s  God.  “  It  is  the  hierodule, 
the  familiar  figure  of  the  old  pagan  temple,  the  sacred  slave 
consecrated  to  the  temple  and  the  deity  for  immoral  purposes  ” 
(H.  F.  Rail,  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia 
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[1915],  p.  2682).  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  true  state 
of  affairs  has  been  obscured  by  the  removal  of  the  word 
“  Baal  ”  through  the  editing  of  the  Old  Testament  books  to 
accord  with  the  meaning  put  on  such  passages  as  Hosea  ii. 
16  f.^  But  for  this  change  the  religious  setting  of  the  story 
would  have  been  apparent  to  every  reader.  Another  altera¬ 
tion  has  also  taken  place  as  the  result  of  the  same  principle 
of  emendation  in  obedience  to  the  supposed  meaning  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  texts.  When  we  look  closely  at  the  narrative  it  appears 
clearly  that  the  word  ncnp,  ‘  votary  ’  or  ‘  hierodule,’  has  been 
replaced  by  njir  in  verse  15  in  deference  to  Deut.  xxiii.  18 
(17);  “There  shall  not  be  a  hierodule  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel.”  Tamar’s  special  costume  points  in  this  direction. 
But  the  word  still  remains  in  verses  21  f.,  and  the  original  set¬ 
ting  of  the  narrative  shines  through  the  alterations.  It  is  an 
old  story  of  the  patriarchal  age  in  which  Tamar  disguises 
herself  as  a  votary  of  Ashtoreth,  and  the  religious  mise-en- 
schie,  like  the  legal,  belongs  to  the  pre-Mosaic  period.  The 
chapter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Canaan  in  the  patriarchal  age,  and  illuminates  the 
change  in  religious  ideas  and  practices  effected  by  the  Law  and 
the  religious  development  for  which  it  was  responsible. 

*  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1915,  pp.  134-153;  April,  1915,  pp. 
308-333;  April,  1916,  p.  332  (and  footnote),  Oct.  1916. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

CODEX  HUNTLNGTONIANUS:  ITS  IMPORTANCE 
IN  ESTABLISHING  THE  ORIGINAL  WESTERN 
TEXT  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

BY  E.  S.  BUCHANAN,  M.A.,  B.SC., 

OXFORD,  ENGLAND. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  English  Authorized  Version  dates 
from  the  sixth  century  and  can  be  traced  to  Constantinople. 
This  text  was  overthrown  by  the  Revised  Version,  whose  text 
dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  can  be 
traced  to  Alexandria.  The  Clementine  Homilies’  text  can  be 
traced  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  thus  ante¬ 
dates  the  Alexandrian  text  by  two  hundred  years  and  the 
Constantinopolitan  text  by  three  hundred  years.  The  Western 
world,  including  Spain  and  Ireland,  was  never  invaded  by 
the  Clementine  forgeries.  It  was  thus  saved  from  the  cor¬ 
ruption  that,  from  the  second  century  onwards,  infected  the 
Eastern  text  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
the  spurious  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  is  found  included 
with  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  canonical 
Scripture.  It  was  thus  like  a  blighted  ear  of  corn,  “  blasting 
its  wholesome  brothers.”  The  Western  Text  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  any  revision  or  recension  of  the  sacred  text,  Clemen¬ 
tine  or  otherwise;  but  is  the  text  which  has  remained  non- 
revised,  non-Judaized,  and  non-Arianized ;  for  in  the  West 
men,  being  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  were  unspoiled 
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by  the  Greek  philosophy,  which,  in  alliance  with  the  Judaism 
of  Alexandria,  corrupted  ever  more  and  more  from  the  very 
beginning  the  Written  Word.  Quid  adeo  simile  philosophus 
et  Chrisiianus,  says  Tertullian  in  his  Apology,  written  in  a.  d. 
198,  Graeciae  discipulus  et  Caeli,  famae  negotiator  et  salutis, 
uerboriim  et  factorum  operator,  interpolator  err  oris  et  in¬ 
tegrator  neritatis,  furator  eiiis  et  ciistos  [chap,  xlvi.]  ? 
("  What  is  there  in  common  between  a  Christian  and  a  phil¬ 
osopher,  a  disciple  of  Greece  and  a  disciple  of  Heaven,  a 
proclaimer  of  self  and  a  proclaimer  of  salvation,  a  juggler 
with  words  and  a  doer  of  deeds,  an  introducer  of  error  and 
an  upholder  of  truth,  a  stealer  of  truth  and  its  guardian?”) 
The  proof  of  Tertullian’s  statement  can  be  gathered  from 
the  Clementine  Homilies.  This  astonishing  compilation  of 
twenty  Homilies,^  containing  the  preaching  and  table-talk  of 
the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  has  not  received  the  attention  that  its 
contents  demand,  seeing  that  it  presents  us  with  a  true  picture 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  East  from  the  second  century 
onwards.  The  Homilies  were  believed  from  the  time  of  their 
production  (about  200  a.d.)  until  two  hundred  years  ago 
to  be  the  genuine  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  whom 
St.  Paul  salutes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  They  are  now 
known  to  be  forgeries  from  A  to  Z.  But  they  accomplished 
their  work,  and  that  work  left  its  impress  on  the  discipline 
and  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  also,  alas,  on  the 
documents  of  the  New  Testament! 

The  object  of  the  forgery  is  to  establish  St.  Peter’s  chair 
as  “  the  throne  of  Christ,”  with  St.  Peter  and  his  successor 
entrusted  by  Christ  Himself  with  the  power  of  binding  and 

‘  The  quotations  that  follow  are  from  dementis  Romani  Hom- 
ilias  Viginti  Nunc  Primum  Integras  edidit  A.  R.  M.  Dressel;  Ph.D. 
Gottingae,  MDCCCLIII. 
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loosing  ^  and  called  by  Christ  Himself  the  Firm  Rock  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Church.^  The  relator  claims  to  be  Clem¬ 
ent,  a  Roman  citizen,  born  of  a  noble  family  and  a  friend  of 
the  CcTesars.  He  was  converted  from  paganism  by  St.  Peter, 
and  attached  himself  ever  afterwards  to  the  Apostle,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  all  his  journeys.  He  was  a  hearer  of  the 
Apostle's  disputations  and  a  witness  of  the  Apostle’s  miracles. 

Interwoven  with  the  doctrinal  matter,  there  is  a  romance 
involving  a  tragic  and  misplaced  love  that  resulted  in  a  ship¬ 
wreck  and  in  the  separation  of  father  from  mother,  and 
mother  from  children,  but  ended  happily  in  the  reunion  of 
the  broken  family  circle.  This  romance  is  but  the  sugar- 
coating  of  the  doctrinal  pills  which  are  put  in  circulation  by 
St.  Peter  to  cure  all  the  diseases  with  which  human  nature 
afflicts  itself. 

Although  the  forgery  emanates  from  a  Jewish  source,  it 
contains  a  large  leaven  of  pagan  philosophy.  Its  teaching  is 
aggressively  Judaistic  and  Unitarian.  Moses  is  highly  ex¬ 
alted.  He  is  said  never  to  have  felt  any  bodily  pain  or 
weariness,  and  to  have  been  the  equal  of  Jesus.  Abraham 
is  held  by  the  writer  in  equally  high  estimation.  Christ  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  “  the  prophet  ”  or  “  the  true 
prophet,”  or  as  “  our  teacher,”  and  is  declared  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  no  qualities  or  power  that  are  not  possessed  by  other 
good  men.  He  is  said  never  to  have  claimed  Godhead  for 
Himself.  At  the  close  of  the  work  a  blasphemous  account 

^  Op.  cit.,  p.  15:  ovTui  eiraKoverioaav  ffov.eidores  on  o  rrit  a\7ff>eias  npeffPvrrit 
0  av  Arffftf  tin  >t;j,  t^fi^tTai  xai  tv  ovpavu,  o  d’  av  \var),  \t\vTai  (“Let  them 
listen  to  thee  [says  St.  Peter,  as  he  dies,  to  his  successor  Clement], 
knowing  that  whatsoever  the  Legate  of  the  Truth  binds  on  earth  is 
bound  also  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  he  looseth  is  loosed”). 

^Op.  cit,  p.  351:  irpos  ffTtptav  irtrpav  ovra  fit,  OtutXiov  tKK'Krftrias.  Modesty 
is  not  one  of  this  pseudo-Peter’s  virtues. 
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is  put  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter  telling  of  the  origin  of 
both  Christ  and  the  devil  from  the  same  concourse  of  material 
elements.  Although  God  is  the  author  of  the  elements,  the 
elements  themselves  by  spontaneous  conglomeration  are  said 
to  have  produced  the  devil.  “  God  is  the  author  of  the  four 
substances ;  heat,  cold,  moisture,  dryness.  Afterwards  it  came 
about  that  those  substances,  which  are  at  first  simple  and  un¬ 
mixed  and  have  no  affinity  one  for  the  other,  being  extended 
by  God  and  tempered  beyond  their  nature,  produced  a  living 
being  [to  wit,  the  devil]  having  a  desire  to  destroy  wicked 
men.”  The  only  difference  between  the  generation  of  the 
devil  and  that  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  both  rose  from  a  con¬ 
course  of  the  same  four  elements,  heat,  cold,  moisture,  dry¬ 
ness,  was  that  the  devil’s  generation  was  spontaneous,  whilst 
the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  was  according  to  God’s 
purpose.  “  The  Good  Principle  was  born  from  the  best  of 
changes  brought  about  by  God  Himself,  and  not  by  a  mixture 
beyond  anything  which  now  exists,  becoming  God’s  Son 
fortuitously’'  (Horn.  xix.  12).  St.  Peter  adds  that  he  does 
not  gather  this  from  Scripture,  and  therefore  he  cannot  put 
this  statement  forth  as  final. 

The  dualism  of  St.  Peter  is  that  of  the  Manichees.  God 
has  divided  His  power  between  the  devil  and  the  Good  Prin¬ 
ciple.  The  devil  is  “  the  prince  of  this  world  ” ;  Christ  is  the 
prince  of  the  world  to  come.  The  devil  is  not  as  wicked  as 
men  believe,  says  Peter.  Whilst  he  destroys  men’s  souls,  he 
only  destroys  them  according  to  the  law  which  God  has  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  devil  keeps  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the 
hw ;  and  although  he  is  bad,  his  actions  are  not  bad,  because 
the  law  has  empowered  him  so  to  act.  In  fact,  St.  Peter  tells 
us  that  the  devil  can  in  the  end  be  saved,  and  from  wishing 
the  destruction  of  men,  he  will  wish  their  good  and  their 
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companionship.'  In  proof  of  this  astonishing  statement  St. 
Peter  alleges  Aaron’s  rod,  which  was  turned  from  a  high 
priest  s  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  then  from  a  serpent  into  a 
high  priest’s  rod.  So  will  it  be  with  the  devil,  who,  being 
originally  composed  of  good  elements,  will  in  the  end  be  re¬ 
solved  back  again  into  a  good  being. 

St.  Peter  holds  that  the  only  power  that  keeps  men  from 
sin  is  fear, —  the  fear  of  hell.  Men  require  hell  before  their 
eyes  to  keep  them  from  their  pleasant  vices.  The  Homilies 
abound  with  references  from  the  lips  of  St.  Peter  to  eternal 
fire  and  eternal  torment. 

Sins  can  be  forgiven  only  by  baptism ;  without  baptism  no 
one  can  enter  Heaven.  The  most  deadly  of  all  sins  is  adult¬ 
ery,  which  St.  Peter  pronounces  to  be  equal  to  many 
murders  ”  (ttoWoi  <l)ovoi  ^loiy^eia  fiia).  Spiritual  adultery,  or 
schism,  is  even  worse  than  actual  adultery.  The  highest  vir¬ 
tue  and  the  greatest  ornament  of  life  is  chastity,  but  chastity 
without  baptism  is  of  no  avail  to  save  the  soul  from  hell. 
Even  the  chaste  Romans  wanting  baptism  did  not  escape  from 
Tartarus. 

St.  Peter  inculcates  many  Jewish  ritual  observances.  There 
was  to  be  no  eating  with  Gentiles  or  with  unbaptized  persons. 
The  body  was  to  be  ceremonially  washed  after  touching  any 
woman.  Woman  is  described  as  the  chief  source  of  man’s 
wickedness:  rj  OijXeia  o\rj  TrXaurj  (“Woman  is  all  deceit”); 
0  aparjv  oXco<;  aKrjdeia  (“Man  is  all  truth”)  (p.  92).  Man 
has  immortality ;  but  woman  has  immortality  only  secondarily, 
through  her  children.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  strife  be¬ 
tween  the  Good  Principle  and  the  Evil  Principle  of  the  world, 
St.  Peter  says,  “  Man’s  body  is  tripartite,  taking  its  origin 

^Op.  cit.,  p.  399:  o  ow  irovrfpos  rrpos  tw  tov  cveorwroj  Koa/xov  reXei  vTrovpyiffiai 
afitfiTTUi  Tu  Gew,  are  Atf  ov  piias  ovirias  wv  ttjs  tt/ooi  Kaxiav  pLOvr/s,  /jLeraffvyKpidfis 
ayadot  yeveadai  dvyarai. 
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from  woman.  It  is  affected  by  desire,  by  anger,  and  by  grief. 
Man’s  spirit  is  triplex  and  takes  its  origin  from  man,  and  is 
capable  of  reasoning,  knowing,  and  fearing.  Every  man  has 
in  him  the  root  of  these  two  triplicities,  so  that  man  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  admixtures,  a  feminine  and  a  masculine.  There¬ 
fore,  before  him  lie  two  ways, —  that  of  righteousness  and  of 
unrighteousness ;  two  kingdoms,  one  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  other  the  kingdom  of  this  world.”  ^  This  teaching  is 
highly  Oriental,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  the  bouleversement 
of  all  the  teaching,  by  word  and  example,  of  Christ  Jesus 
Himself. 

St.  Peter  claims  to  be  the  head  of  humanity  (none  being 

above  him  or  his  teacher)  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  In 

Homily  xvii.  18,  he  says :  “  To  me  the  Son  has  been  revealed 
by  the  Father  because  I  knew  what  was  the  power  of  that 
revelation,  haring  been  taught  by  myself.  For  as  soon  as 
the  Lord  asked,  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am?,  and  I  heard 
some  answer  one  thing  and  some  another,  it  came  into  my 
heart,  and  I  don’t  in  the  least  know  how,  but  I  said.  Thou 

art  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.  And  He  told  me  that  I  was 

blessed  who  had  revealed  the  fact  that  He  was  the  Father, 
and  ever  since  then  I  have  known  that  when  revelation  comes, 
it  is  when  we  learn  without  teacher  or  vision  or  dreams. 
And  this  is  true;  for  in  our  hearts,  which  God  has  placed  in 
us,  there  lies  the  seed  of  all  truth.”  This  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  (  so-called)  modern  Materialism  proclaimed  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago. 

In  Homily  xvi.  we  read  as  follows:  “We  cannot  be 
made  to  stumble  by  the  Scriptures,  nor  by  any  other  means, 
nor  can  we  be  led  by  fraud  to  admit  more  gods  than  one,  nor 
do  we  assent  to  any  word  spoken  against  God.  We  know  also 
‘  Op.  cit.,  pp.  396,  397. 
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that  angels  in  the  Scripture  are  called  gods.  For  example, 
He  who  spoke  in  the  bush,  and  He  who  wrestled  with  Jacob, 
also  He  who  was  born  Emmanuel  and  has  been  called  the 
mighty  God.  But  Moses  was  God  to  Pharaoh,  although  in 
truth  he  was  but  man.  And  besides  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles 
are  to  them  gods.  But  with  us  there  is  but  one  God,  one 
author  and  finisher  of  all  created  things,  whose  Son  is  Christ, 
and  believing  in  Him  we  can  tell  the  false  in  the  Scripture 
from  the  true.  And  moreover  having  been  taught  by  our 
fathers  what  things  in  the  Scripture  are  true,  we  acknowledge 
one  only  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth,  the  God  of  the  Jews 
and  of  all  others  who  will  worship  him.” 

St.  Peter  is  made  constantly  to  misquote  and  torture  the 
sayings  of  the  gospel ;  and  many  of  these  misquotations,  hav¬ 
ing  displaced  the  true  text,  have  found  a’  lodgment  in  the  text 
of  our  Authorized  Version,  and  still  more  in  that  of  our  Re¬ 
vised  Version.  The  statement  that  St.  Peter  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  received  from  Christ  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
which  is  knowledge  (71/0)0-49),  is  found  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies,^  and  not  improbably  from  this  source  passed  into 
the  text  of  our  St.  Matthew.  The  verses  now  found  in  our 
Bible  treating  of  eternal  punishment  are  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  Homilies,  and  seem  to  have  found  their  way  into 
our  gospel  between  200  a.d.  and  325  a.d.,  when  the  Homilies 
and  their  kindred  literature  were  widely  circulated  in  Egypt, 
as  well  as  in  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Western  Text  that  have  hitherto  come  to 
light  have  all  been  corrected,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  into 
agreement  with  the  Vulgate  and  Alexandrian  texts.  The 
Codex  Hnntingtonianus,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  in  its 

^  Op.  cif.,  p.  87.  Codex  Veronensls  in  St.  Matt.  xvl.  19  has  “  key  ” 
(claneni)  instead  of  “keys”  (clones) . 
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first  copied  text  a  text  altogether  independent  of  the  vul- 
GATE.  This  constitutes  its  supreme  value,  and  gives  it  the 
preeminence  over  all  other  texts  that  have  yet  been  discovered. 

Ever  since  382  a.d.,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  began  its 
policy  of  enforcing  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome  upon  the  whole 
of  Christendom,  there  has  been  a  systematic  destruction  of 
all  Western  MSS.  The  Vulgate  was  the  shibboleth  that  de¬ 
cided  their  fate.  If  they  could  say  Vulgate  they  were  saved; 
if  not,  they  were  cast  into  the  fire.  A  few,  however,  like  the 
Morgan  MS.  of  Beatus,  because  of  their  beautiful  art  orna¬ 
mentation,  were  saved ;  but  only  after  they  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  drastic  revision  that  set  out  to  erase  every  non- 
Wilgate  reading  and  substitute  in  its  place  a  Vulgate  reading. 
What  wonder  that  so  few  MSS.  of  the  Western  Text  have 
survived  when  they  were  everywhere  sought  for  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Roman  prelates,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  con¬ 
trolled  Europe;  ruling  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  in 
England  and  France;  but  not  until  the  twelfth  century  dom¬ 
inating  in  Spain !  And  what  wonder  that  the  Apostolic 
autographs,  which  would  have  convicted  the  authors  of  the 
Clementine  forgeries,  vanished  after  Tertullian’s  day  —  no 
man  knowing  how. 

SUPPORT  OF  OUR  TEXT  FROM  THE  MOST  .\NCIENT  MSS. 

'I'he  two  oldest  known  Western  MSS.  are  the  Codex  Cor- 
heiensis,  edited  by  the  writer  in  1907,  and  the  Codex  Ver- 
onensis,  edited  by  the  writer  in  1911.  Both  of  these  MSS. 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth.  They  contain  the  Gospels  only,  in  the  order  Mat¬ 
thew,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  which  is  also  the  order  of  the  oldest 
Greek  MS.,  the  Freer  Gospels,  at  Detroit.  As  early  as  1900 
I  discovered  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  that  the 
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Codex  Corbeiensis,  as  first  copied,  omitted  in  verse  20  the 
words,  et  misericordia  motus  est  (“  and  he  was  moved  with 
compassion  ”).  The  words  had  been  inserted  later  by  a  Vul¬ 
gate  corrector;  but  were  not  there  by  the  first  hand.  In  the 
rest  of  the  Parable  the  Codex  had  no  material  variation  from 
the  Vulgate,  except  that,  in  verse  14,  it  omitted  the  word 
ualida  (“mighty”)  when  speaking  of  the  famine. 

In  1911  I  discovered  that  the  original  fourth-century  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  Codex  Veronensis  in  verses  14  and  15  had  been 
erased  by  a  fifth-century  corrector  and  replaced  by  the  \*ul- 
gate.  The  words  as  originally  written  were:  Et  coepit 
esurire  ct  necessitatem  habere  et  liabiit  et  proiecit  se  ante 
[unum  regionis  illius]  (“  And  he  began  to  be  hungry  and  in 
want.  And  he  went  away  and  cast  himself  before  a  man  of 
that  country”).  Codex  Veronensis  also  omitted  ualida;  but 
in  other  respects  agreed  with  the  \Tilgate. 

In  1914  I  edited  an  Irish  MS.  from  the  Harley  Collection 
in  the  British  Museum  [Sacred  Latin  Texts  No.  3].  This 
MS.  gave  me  further  variants  from  the  Vulgate.  In  verse 
21,  the  Prodigal  said  to  his  father  something  different  from 
what  he  intended,  viz.  Domine,  peccaiii  in  celmn  et  coram  te: 
lam  non  sum  dignus  fieri  seruus  tuns  (“  Sir,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  thee;  I  have  not  been  fit  to  be 
thy  slave”).  Further,  in  verse  22,  the  Father  said,  according 
to  the  Irish  Codex,  Cito  proferte  filio  meo  (“  Bring  forth 
quickly  for  my  son”).  Even  more  interesting  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  first  written  Irish  text  in  verse  30  wns  as 
follows:  post  quam  films  diaboli  hie  ucnit  (“as  soon  as  this 
son  of  the  devil  came”).  The  rest  of  the  text  of  the  Codex 
in  the  Parable  was  substantially  Vulgate. 

In  1915,  while  copying  the  New  Testament  Quotations 
from  the  Morgan  MS.  of  Beatus  in  the  Library  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
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Morgan,  I  found  that  Beatus,  in  one  of  his  quotations,  pos¬ 
sibly  from  Irenaeus,  in  verse  20,  adds,  after  the  words  Cecidit 
super  colliim  eiiis,  the  striking  words,  Et  fleuit  (“  He  fell  on 
his  neck  and  wept”).  This  was  the  only  variant  from  the 
Vulgate  Text  of  the  Parable  discovered  surviving  in  Beatus. 

Now  ez'ery  one  of  these  variants  from  the  Vulgate  text  of 
the  parable  (and  they  are  the  only  variants  of  note  that  I  am 
aware  of),  which  are  found  to  be  contained  in  these  four  MSS. 
copied  and  published  by  us  before  seeing  the  Codex  Hunt- 
ingtonianus,  viz. 

(1)  Codex  Corbeiensis  (saec.  iv.-v.),  1907, 

(2)  Codex  Veronensis  (saec.  iv.-v.),  1911, 

(3)  Codex  Harleianus  (saec.  x.),  1915, 

(4)  Codex  Tabarensis  Beati  (968  a.d.),  1916, 

is  found  to  be  contained  in  our  new  MS.,  with  the  addition 
of  a  number  of  other  variants  quite  as  interesting  and  re¬ 
markable. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  that 
our  MS.  has  a  text  akin  to  the  text  that  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  fourth-century  codices  Corbeiensis  and  Veronensis,  and 
also  at  the  base  of  the  earliest  Irish  Codices,  and  also  at  the 
base  of  the  ancient  writer,  possibly  Irenaeus,  quoted  in  the 
eighth-century  compilation  of  the  Spanish  presbyter  Beatus. 
From  these  documentary  facts,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Co¬ 
dex  Huntingtonianus  contains  a  text  that  belongs  at  least  to 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  touches  the  very 
source  of  the  Gospel  writings. 

In  conclusion,  here  is  the  Western  picture  from  the  Codex 
vividly  exhibiting  the  scene  at  Bethany,  the  home  of  Mary 
and  Martha : — 

“  The  Lord  Jesus  came  with  His  disciples  from  Jer¬ 
usalem  to  Bethany.  Therefore  the  sisters  of  Lazarus, 
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whom  he  had  raised  up,  made  Him  a  supper,  and  they 
sat  down  to  meat  with  the  Lord  Jesus  and  His  dis¬ 
ciples.  And  Lazarus,  their  brother,  sat  at  the  table 
with  his  sisters.” 

And  here  is  the  same  picture  after  it  had  been  “  touched  up  ” 
by  the  upholders  of  the  “  Man  is  all  truth ;  woman  is  all  de¬ 
ceit  ”  theory ; — 

“  Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  Passover  came  to 
Bethany.  There  they  made  Him  a  supper:  and  Mar¬ 
tha  served:  but  Lazarus  [being  a  man  and  not  a 
woman]  was  one  of  them  that  sat  at  the  table  with 
Him”  (St.  John  xii.  1,  2). 

Martha  has  been  relegated  from  her  seat  at  the  table  beside 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  a  place  in  the  kitchen  in  keeping  with  the 
mind  of  the  Orient.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  St.  Peter,  although  his  wife  faithfully  followed 
him  (as  we  learn  from  a  single  casual  mention  of  “  Peter’s 
wife  ”  ^  being  in  the  company  of  the  Apostle  on  his  journeys), 
is  never  once  in  all  his  doings  and  discourses  made  to  refer 
to  her  by  act  or  by  word. 

The  same  suppression  of  woman’s  part  in  Christianity  has 
been  at  work  not  only  in  St.  John’s  Gospel.  We  find  evi¬ 
dences  of  it  in  the  Synoptics  as  well.  Here  is  the  Western 
picture,  given  us  by  St.  Luke,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  blessing  little 
children : — 

“And  certain  women  brought  their  children  to  be 
blessed  by  the  Lord  Jesus.-  And  the  Scribes  and  Phar- 

^  eiiaprvpTjie  T(i)  of)Kw  r;  yvvr)  Trerpov  (Hom.  xlll.  11).  Peter’s  wife,  un¬ 
asked  by  him,  emerges  suddenly  from  insignificance,  to  support 
with  an  oath  the  word  of  the  unfortunate  Mattidia,  the  mother  of 
Clement,  which  has  been  questioned  by  St.  Peter,  and  then  sinks 
back  into  total  insignificance  again. 

®St.  Augustine  (Serm.  cxv.)  had  before  him  a  text  which  spoke 
of  blessing  the  children  —  Instead  of  merely  touching  them.  Ven 
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Isees  scolded  the  women.  But  He  said  to  the  Scribes, 

Suffer  the  women  to  bring  the  children  unto  Me:  such 
In  spirit  are  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  of  spirits.” 

And  here  is  the  same  picture  after  an  Oriental  hand,  such  as 
framed  the  Clementine  Homilies,  had  retouched  it: — 

“And  they  brought  children  to  Him  that  He  might 
touch  them.  And  when  His  disciples  saw  it  they  re¬ 
buked  them  (auTots)  [children  or  men].  But  Jesus 
called  them  [»kwc.]  and  said,  Suffer  littie  children  to 
come  unto  Me;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ” 

(St.  Luke  xviii.  15,  16). 

This  orientalization,  found  in  the  Received  Text  and  in  the 
Vulgate,  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  Whose  true  teaching,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Western  Text,  accords  equal  privileges  to  the 
spirits  of  men  and  women,  has  exerted,  and  is  still  exerting,  a 
malign  influence  on  European  social  life. 

Three  Lections  from  the  five  hundred  which  the  Codex 
Huntingtonianus  contains  will  now  be  given  in  full.  They 
are  these; — 

( 1 )  The  Second  Lection  for  the  Saturday  after  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Sunday  in  Lent  (St.  Luke  xv.  11-32)  ; 

(2)  The  Second  Lection  for  Ascension  Day  (St.  Mark 
xvi.  14-20); 

(3)  The  Second  Lection  for  Thursday  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  (^launday  Thursday)  (St.  John  xiii.  1-xvii.  26). 

iant  ergo  partiuli.  .  .  .  In  ramo  nihil  commiserunt;  sed  in  radice 
perierunt.  Benedicat  pusillos  cum  magnis,  etc.  (“Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  therefore  come.  In  the  branch  they  have  done  no  wrong; 
but  In  the  root  [i.e.  Adam]  they  are  lost.  He  bles.seth  the  little 
ones  with  the  grown  ones”).  All  the  Fathers  have  been  so  re¬ 
vised  and  so  expurgated  of  all  non-Vulgate  readings  that  one  might 
as  well  expect  to  find  whole  cheeses  after  a  visit  of  an  army  of  rats, 
as  expect  to  find  Western  readings  in  the  now  Vulgatized  texts  of 
the  Church  Fathers. 
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St.  Luke  xv.  11-32. 


XV.  11>  Dixit  dominus  ihesus 
discipulis  suis.  Homo  quidam 
habuit  duos  filios: 

12.  Et  dixit  adolescencior  ex 
nils  patri.  Pater  da  michl  por- 
clonem  substaricie  que  me  con- 
tingit.  Et  diuisit  illis  substan* 
ciam. 

13.  Et  non  post  multos  dies 
congregatis  omnibus:  adoles¬ 
cencior  filius  peregre  profectus 
est  in  regionem  longincam:  et 
ibi  dlssipabat  substanciam  pa- 
tris  sui  uiuendo  luxuriose. 

14.  Et  facta  est  fames  in  re- 
gione  ilia:  et  esuriebat  et  ege- 
bat. 

15.  Et  habiit  et  proiecit  se 
ante  pedes  hominis  regionis  il- 
lius:  et  misit  ilium  in  uillam 
suam  ut  pasceret  porcos. 

16.  Et  cupiebat  saturari  uen- 
trem  suum  de  siliquis  quas 
porci  manducabant:  Et  nemo 
illi  dabat. 

17.  In  se  autem  reuersus 
dixit.  Quanti  mercennarii  in 
domo  patris  mei  habundant 
panibus:  ego  autem  hie  fame 
pereo. 

18.  Redibo  ad  gaudium  quod 
spiritus  est  et  ad  patrem  spirit- 
uum:  et  dicam  ei.  Pater  pec- 
caui  in  celum  et  coram  homin- 
ibus: 

19.  Et  iam  non  sum  dignus 
uocari  filius  tuus:  fac  me  sicut 
unum  de  mercennariis  tuis. 

20.  Et  surgens  uenit  ad  pat¬ 
rem  suum.  Cum  autem  adhuc 
longe  esset:  uidlt  ilium  pater 


XV.  11.  The  Lord  Jesus  said 
to  his  disciples:  A  certain  man 
had  two  sons: 

12.  And  the  younger  of  them 
said  to  his  father,  Father,  give 
me  the  portion  of  goods  that 
falleth  to  me.  And  he  divided 
unto  them  his  substance. 

13.  And  not  many  days  after, 
the  younger  son  gathered  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  took  his  journey 
into  a  far  country,  and  was 
there  wasting  his  father’s  sub¬ 
stance  with  riotous  living. 

14.  And  there  arose  a  fam¬ 
ine  in  that  land,  and  he  was 
hungry  and  in  want. 

15.  And  he  went  away  and 
cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  a 
man  of  that  country;  and  he 
sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed 
swine. 

16.  And  he  would  fain  have 
filled  his  belly  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  did  eat;  and  no 
man  gave  unto  him. 

17.  And  when  he  came  to 
himself,  he  said.  How  many 
hired  servants  of  my  father’s 
house  have  abundance  of  bread 
while  I  perish  here  with 
hunger. 

18.  I  will  return  to  the  Joy 
of  the  spirit  and  to  the  Father 
of  spirits.  And  I  will  say  unto 
him.  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  men, 

19.  And  am  now  not  fit  to 
be  called  thy  son:  make  me  as 
one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

20.  And  he  arose,  and  came 
to  his  father.  But  when  he  was 
yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father 
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ipsius  et  ad  filium  suum  accur- 
rens:  cecidit  super  collum  eius 
et  fleuit  et  osculatus  est  eum. 

21.  Dixit  ei  fllius  eius.  Dom- 
ine  peccaui  in  celum  et  coram 
hominibus:  non  fui  dignus  fieri 
serbus  tuus. 

22.  Dixit  autem  pater  ad 
serbos  suos.  Clto  proferte  filio 
meo  stolam  illam  primam  et 
induite  ilium:  et  date  anulum 
in  manu  eius  et  calciamenta  in 
pedibus  eius. 

23.  Et  adducite  uitulum  ilium 
saginatum:  et  hoccidite:  et 
manducemus  et  epulemur: 

24.  Quia  his  filius  meus  mor- 
tuus  fuerat:  et  spiritus  sanctus 
illius  spiritum  fecit  reuiuere. 

25.  Erat  autem  filius  eius 
senior:  in  agro.  Et  cum  ueniret 
et  apropincaret  domum:  audiit 
simphoniam  et  chorum. 

26.  Et  uocabit  unum  de 
serbis:  et  Interrogauit  quid  hoc 
esset. 

27.  Hlsque  dixit  illi.  Frater 
tuus  uenit:  et  hoccidit  pater 
tuus  ilium  saginatum  uitulum 
quia  salbum  ilium  recepit. 

28.  Indignatus  ergo  nolebat 
introire.  Pater  uero  illius 
egressus:  ilium  rogabat  introire. 

29.  Ille  autem  respondit  patri 
suo.  Ecce  tot  annis  serbio  tibi: 
et  nunquam  mandatum  tuum 
preteribi:  et  non  dedisti  michi 
uitulum  ut  epularer  cum  amicis 
mels. 

30.  Sed  post  quam  filius  dia- 


saw  him,  and  ran  to  his  son, 
and  fell  on  his  neck  weeping, 
and  kissed  him. 

21.  And  his  son  said  unto 
him.  Sir,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  the  sight  of 
men;  I  have  not  been  fit  to  be 
thy  slave. 

22.  But  the  father  said  to 
his  servants.  Bring  forth  quick¬ 
ly  for  my  son  that  best  robe, 
and  put  it  on  him:  and  put  a 
ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on 
his  feet; 

23.  And  bring  hither  that 
fatted  calf,  and  kill  it;  and  let 
us  eat,  and  be  merry: 

24.  For  this  my  son  was 
dead,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
brought  his  spirit  back  to  life. 

25.  Now  his  elder  son  was 
In  the  field,  and  as  he  came 
and  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he 
heard  music  and  dancing. 

26.  And  he  called  one  of  the 
slaves,  and  asked  what  this 
meant. 

27.  And  he  said  to  him.  Thy 
brother  is  come,  and  thy  father 
hath  killed  the  fatted  calf  be¬ 
cause  he  hath  received  him 
safe  and  sound. 

28.  He  was  angry  therefore, 
and  would  not  go  in.  So  his 
father  came  out,  and  besought 
him  to  come  in. 

29.  But  he  answered  his 
father,  Lo,  these  many  years  do 
I  serve  thee,  neither  trans¬ 
gressed  I  at  any  time  thy  com¬ 
mandment,  and  thou  didst  not 
give  me  the  calf  that  I  might 
make  merry  with  my  friends. 

30.  But  as  soon  as  this  son 
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boli  iste  uenit:  hoccidisti  illi  et 
amicis  suis  uitulum  saginatum. 

31.  At  ipse  dixit  illi.  Filii 
tu  semper  serbiuisti  michi  et 
omnes  serbi  mei  serbiuerunt 
tibi. 

32.  Epulari  tibi  nobiscum 
oportuit :  quia  fratris  tui  spiritus 
mortus  fuerat:  et  spiritus  sanc- 
tus  fecit  spiritum  suum  reuiuere. 

St.  Mark 

XVI.  14.  Lugentibus  discipuUs 
apparuit  illis  dominus  ihesus; 
et  exprobrauit  incredulitatem 
illorum  et  duriciam  cordis : 
quia  his  qui  uiderant  ilium  re- 
surrexisse  a  mortuis  non  cre- 
diderunt. 

15.  Et  dixit  dominus  ihesus 
discipulis  suis.  Ite  per  spiritum 
sanctum  in  mundum  uniuersum. 

16.  Qui  crediderint  euangelio 
per  spiritum  sanctum  saluabun- 
tur. 

17.  Signa  autem  credentes 
hec  sequentur.  In  nomine  meo 
demonia  eicient.  Linguls  lo- 
quentur  nobis: 

18.  Serpentes  tollent.  Et  si 
mortiferum  quid  biberint:  non 
illos  nocebit.  Super  langentes 
spiritus  horantes  bene  se  habe- 
bunt. 

19.  Et  dominus  ihesus  chris- 
tus  post  quam  per  spiritum 
sanctum  euangelizabeiat  dis¬ 
cipulis  suis  euangelium  glorie 
filiorum  dei:  sedit  a  dextris 
sui  patris. 


of  the  devil  came,  thou  hast 
killed  the  fatted  calf  for  him 
and  his  friends. 

31.  And  he  said  to  him,  Son, 
thou  hast  always  served  me, 
and  all  my  servants  have 
served  thee. 

32.  Thou  oughtest  to  have 
made  merry  with  us,  for  thy 
brother’s  spirit  was  dead,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  hath  brought 
his  spirit  back  to  life. 

XVI.  14-20. 

XVi.  14.  The  Lord  Jesus  ap¬ 
peared  unto  the  disciples  as 
they  mourned,  and  rebuked  their 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart, 
because  they  believed  not  them 
which  had  seen  Him  after  He 
was  risen  from  the  dead. 

15.  And  the  Lord  Jesus  said 
unto  His  disciples.  Go  ye  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  all  the  world. 

16.  They  that  believe  the 
Gospel  shall  be  saved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

17.  And  these  miracles  shall 
follow  them  that  believe:  In 
My  name  shall  they  cast  out 
demons;  they  shall  speak  with 
new  tongues; 

18.  They  shall  take  up  ser¬ 
pents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any 
deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them ;  they  shall  pray  over 
languishing  spirits,  and  they 
shall  recover. 

19.  And  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  after  He  had  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  preached  unto  his 
disciples  the  gospel  of  the 
glory  of  the  children  of  God,  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  His 
Father. 
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20.  Ill!  autem  profecti  pre- 
dicauerunt  per  spiritum  sanc¬ 
tum  euangelium:  domino  ihesu 
Christo  quooperantem  cum  eu- 
angelio:  et  sermonem  confir- 

mantem  sequentibus  signis. 


20.  And  they  went  forth,  and 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  preached  the 
gospel,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
cooperating  with  the  gospel, 
and  confirming  the  word  by  the 
miracles  that  followed. 


St.  John  xiii.  1-xvii.  26. 


XIII.  1.  Ante  diem  festum 
pasche:  sciens  dominus  ihesus 
per  spiritum  sanctum  quia  uenit 
hora  glorificandi  spirituum  pa- 
trem:  et  spirituum  salbatorem 
glorificandi:  et  filium  dei  glori¬ 
ficandi:  pro  gloriam  patris  sui 
animam  efiudit. 

2.  Et  cena  facta  cum  diabo- 
lus  lam  misisset  se  in  cor  sym- 
onis  scariothis. 

3.  Sciens  quia  omnia  dedlt 
ei  pater  in  manus: 

4.  Surglt  et  ponlt  uestitum 
suum.  Et  cum  accepisset  lin* 
teum  preclncxlt  se. 

5.  Delude  mlttit  aquam  in 
peluim:  et  cepit  labare  domi¬ 
nus  ihesus  pedes  discipulorum 
suorum  et  llnteo  extergere. 

6.  Uenit  ad  symonem  scari- 
othem  dominus  Ihesus.  Dixit 
symon  petrus:  Domlne:  1111  non 
lababis  pedes? 

7.  Respondit  ihesus  et  dixit: 
Quod  ego  facio  nescis. 

8.  Dlcit  petrus:  Non  lababis 
michi  pedes  in  etemum.  Re¬ 
spondit  ei  ihesus:  SI  non  labero 
te:  non  habebis  partem  mecum. 

9.  Dlcit  ei  symon  petrus: 
Non  tantum  pedes  laba:  set  et 
manus  et  caput:  domine. 


XIII.  1*  day  before  the 
feast  of  the  passover,  the  Lord 
Jesus  knowing  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  the  hour  was  come 
for  glorifying  the  Father  of 
spirits,  and  glorifying  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  spirits,  and  glorifying 
the  Son  of  God:  for  the  glory  of 
His  Father  poured  out  His  life. 

2.  And  supper  being  ended, 
the  devil  having  now  put  him¬ 
self  into  the  heart  of  Simon 
Iscariot, 

3.  Jesus  (knowing  that  the 
Father  had  given  all  things  into 
His  hands,) 

4.  Rlseth  up,  and  layeth 
aside  His  garments,  and  taking 
a  towel,  girded  Himself. 

5.  Then  pouring  water  into 
a  basin,  the  Lord  Jesus  began 
to  wash  His  disciples’  feet,  and 
to  wipe  them  with  the  towel. 

6.  The  Lord  Jesus  cometh  to 
Simon  Iscariot.  Simon  Peter 
saith.  Lord,  Thou  wilt  not  wash 
his  feet? 

7.  Jesus  answered  and  said. 
What  I  do  thou  knowest  not. 

8.  Peter  saith,  Thou  shalt 
never  wash  my  feet.  Jesus  an¬ 
swered  him.  If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  wilt  have  no  part  with  Me. 

9.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto 
Him,  Wash  not  my  feet  only, 
but  also  my  hands  and  my 
head.  Lord. 
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10.  Dixit  Ihesus:  Qui  per 
splritum  sanctum  lotus  est  non 
indiget  nisi  ut  labet  pedes:  set 
est  sanctus.  Et  uos  estls  sanctl : 
set  non  omnes. 

11.  Sciebat  quisnam  esset 
qui  angelum  se  prebebat  scrl- 
barum  et  phariseorum:  prop- 
terea  dixit  domlnus  Ihesus  dis- 
clpulis  suls:  non  estls  sanctl 
omnes. 

12.  Post  quam  ergo  labit 
domlnus  ihesus  pedes  eorum: 
et  acceplt  uestitum  suum:  cum 
recubuisset  iterum  dixit  els: 
Scltis  quid  fecerlm  uobls? 

13.  Uos  per  splritum  sanctum 
uocatis  me  maglster  et  salbator: 

14.  Si  ergo  ego  labl  pedes 
uestros  salbator:  debetls  dili- 
gere  alter  alterum. 

15.  Exemplum  enlm  dedl 
uobls:  et  quemadmodum  ego 
dlligo:  sic  uos  per  splritum 
sanctum  Inuicem  dlllgatis. 

16.  Amen  amen  dlco  uobls: 
non  est  serbus  maior  domino 
suo:  neque  apostolus  maior  eo 
qui  mlsit  ilium. 

17.  Si  hoc  feceritls:  beatl 
eritis. 

18.  Non  de  omnibus  uobls 
dico.  Ego  sciebam  per  splr¬ 
itum  sanctum  quos  ellgebam: 
set  ut  Inpleatur  scrlptura.  Qui 
manducat  panem  meum:  leua- 
blt  contra  salbatorem  suum 
calcaneum  suum. 

19.  [Deesf.] 

20.  Qui  sermonem  spirltus 
sanctl  serbaberlnt  per  splrit- 
uum  salbatorem:  socll  erunt 


tjan. 

10.  Jesus  salth,  He  that  is 
washed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
needeth  only  to  wash  his  feet, 
and  is  holy.  And  ye  are  holy, 
but  not  all. 

11.  He  knew  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  himself  the  messenger  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees; 
therefore  said  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  His  disciples.  Ye  are  not  all 
holy. 

12.  So  after  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  washed  their  feet,  and  taken 
His  garments,  and  was  set  do^\n 
again,  He  said  unto  them. 
Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to 
you? 

13.  Ye  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
call  Me  Master  and  Saviour: 

14.  If  I  then,  your  Saviour, 
have  washed  your  feet:  ye 
ought  to  love  one  another. 

15.  For  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  as  I  love,  so  ye 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  should  lore 
one  another. 

16.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  The  slave  is  not  grea'er 
than  his  lord;  neither  he  that 
is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent 
him. 

17.  If  ye  do  this,  happy  shall 
ye  be. 

18.  I  speak  not  of  you  all: 
I  knew  by  the  Holy  Spirit  those 
whom  I  chose:  but  that  the 
scripture  might  be  fulfilled.  He 
that  eateth  My  brtad  hath  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  his  Saviour. 

19.  [A&aen#.] 

20.  They  who  keep  the  word 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Sav¬ 
iour  of  spirits  shall  be  partners 
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glorie  spirituum  patris:  et  glorie 
spirltuum  salbatorls  et  glorie 
fllll  del  per  spirltuum  salba- 
torem : 

20a.  Qul  salbat  splrltus  hom- 
Inura  ab  spiritibus  malignis  per 
sermonem  quem  spiritibus  homi- 
num  per  spirituum  salbatorem 
locutus  sum. 

21.  Cum  bee  dlceret  doml- 
nus  ihesus  turbatus  est  splritu: 
et  protestatus  est  et  dixit. 
Amen  amen  dlco  uobis:  quia 
unus  ex  uobis  tradet  me. 

22.  Aspiclebat  ergo  disci- 
pull  ad  Inuicem  hesitantes  de 
quo  dlceret  Ihesus. 

23.  Erat  recumbens  ergo  in 
slnu  dominl  Ihesu  unus  ex  dls- 
cipulis  eius  quem  diligebat. 

24.  Innuit  ergo  hulc  symon 
petrus:  et  dlclt  el.  Quls  est  de 
quo  dlclt? 

25.  Itaque  cum  recubuisset: 
llle  supra  pectus  dominl  ihesu; 
dlclt  el.  Domine:  quls  est? 

26.  Respondlt  ihesus.  llle  est: 
cui  ego  Intinctum  panem  por- 
rexero.  Et  cum  Intinglsset 
domlnus  ihesus  panem  dedlt 
lude  symonl  scarlothi. 

27.  Post  bucellam;  tunc  in- 
trault  In  ilium  satanas.  Dlclt 
el  Ihesus.  Quod  fads  fac  cl- 
cius. 

28.  Hoc  autem  nemo  scluit 
dlscumbenclum:  ad  quod  dlx- 
erlt  el. 


of  the  glory  of  the  Father  of 
spirits  and  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour  of  spirits  and  the  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God  by  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  spirits: 

20a.  Who  saveth  the  spirits 
of  men  from  evil  spirits  by  the 
word  which  by  the  Saviour  of 
spirits  I  have  spoken  unto  the 
spirits  of  men. 

21.  While  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  saying  these  things,  He 
was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  at 
last  He  spake  out,  and  said, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
that  one  of  you  shall  betray  Me. 

22.  Then  His  disciples  looked 
one  on  another,  doubting  of 
whom  Jesus  spake. 

23.  Now  there  was  leaning 
on  the  breast  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
one  of  His  disciples  whom  He 
loved. 

24.  Simon  Peter  therefore 
beckoneth  to  him,  and  saith  to 
him.  Who  Is  It  that  He  speak- 
eth  of? 

25.  So  when  he  had  leaned 
back  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  he  saith,  unto  Him,  Lord, 
who  is  it? 

26.  Jesus  answered.  He  it  is, 
to  whom  I  shall  give  the  bread, 
when  I  have  dipped  it.  And 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  had 
dipped  the  bread,  he  gave  it  to 
Judas,  which  is  Simon  Iscariot. 

27.  After  the  sop,  then  Satan 
entered  into  him.  Jesus  saith 
unto  him.  What  thou  doest,  do 
more  quickly. 

28.  Now  no  man  at  the  table 
knew  for  what  intent  He  spake 
this  unto  him. 
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29.  Quldam  enlm  putabant 
quia  loculos  portabat  iudas: 
quia  dicit  ei  ihesus.  Erne  ea 
que  opus  sunt  nobis  ad  diem 
festum:  aut  egenis  aliquid  dare. 


30.  Cum  ergo  accepisset  ille 
bucellam:  spirituum  salbator 
reliquid  ilium. 

31.  Cum  ergo  exlsset:  dicit 
dominus  ihesus.  Nunc  glorifl- 
cabo  spirituum  salbatorem:  et 
patrem  spirituum  et  fllium  dei. 

32.  Si  patrem  glorificabero  et 
spiritum  sanctum  glorificabero: 
ego  gloriam  spirituum  filiorum 
dei  spiritibus  hominum  per  spir¬ 
itum  sanctum  hostendam. 

33.  Filioli:  adhuc  modicum 
uobiscum  sum:  queretis  me:  et 
sicut  dixi  iudeis.  Quo  ego  uos 
non  postestis  uenire.  Et  uobis 
dico  modo. 

34.  Mandatum  nouum  do 
uobis:  ut  per  spiritum  sanctum 
diligatis  inuicem  sicut  dilexi 
uos:  ut  et  uos  per  spiritum 
sanctum  diligatis  inuicem. 

35.  In  hoc  cognoscent  omnes 
quia  spiritus  sancti  estis  disci- 
puli:  si  dileccionem  habueritis 
inuicem. 

36.  Dicit  ei  symon  petrus: 
Domine:  quo  uadis?  Respondit 
ihesus:  Quo  ego  uado:  non 
potes  me  modo  sequi  petre:  se- 
queris  autem  me  postea. 

37.  Dicit  ei  petrus:  Quare 


[Jan. 

29.  For  some  of  them 
thought,  because  Judas  carried 
the  bag,  that  Jesus  had  said 
unto  him.  Buy  those  things  that 
we  have  need  of  for  the  feast; 
or,  that  he  should  give  some¬ 
thing  to  the  poor. 

30.  As  soon  then  as  he  had 
received  the  sop,  the  Saviour  of 
spirits  left  him. 

31.  Therefore,  when  he  was 
gone  out,  the  Lord  Jesus  said, 
Now  will  I  glorify  the  Saviour 
of  spirits,  and  the  Father  of 
spirits  and  the  Son  of  God. 

32.  If  I  glorify  the  Father 
and  glorify  the  Holy  Spirit,  1 
will  show  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  spirits  of  men  the  glory  of 
the  spirits  of  the  children  of 
God. 

33.  Little  children,  yet  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  I  am  with  you.  Ye 
shall  seek  me;  and  as  I  said 
unto  the  Jews,  Whither  I  go,  ye 
cannot  come;  so  now  I  say  to 
you, 

34.  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you.  That  ye  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  love  one  an¬ 
other;  even  as  I  have  loved  you, 
that  ye  by  the  Holy  Spirit  also 
love  one  another. 

35.  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  disciples  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  if  ye  have  love 
one  to  another. 

36.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto 
him.  Lord,  whither  goest  thou? 
Jesus  answered  him.  Whither  I 
go,  thou  canst  not  follow  me 
now,  Peter:  but  thou  shalt  fol¬ 
low  me  afterwards. 

37.  Peter  saith  unto  him. 
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non  possum  te  sequi?  Anlmam 
pro  te  ponam. 

38.  Respondit  dominus  ihe- 
sus.  Anlmam  tuam  pro  me 
pones?  Amen  amen  dlco  tlbl 
petre:  non  cantabit  gallus  do¬ 
nee  scire  flilum  homlnls  ter  ne- 
gabls. 

XIV.  1.  Non  turbetur  spirltus 
uester.  Credlte  In  splrltu 
sancto. 

2.  Multe  sunt  manslones 
apud  splrltuum  patrem.  Ego 
uado  In  locum  glorle  splrltuum 
patrls:  et  glorle  splrltuum  sal- 
batorls  et  glorle  fllll  del. 


3.  Iterum  uenlam  et  acclplam 
spirltus  uestros  ad  me  Ipsum: 
ut  socll  slnt  glorle  splrltuum 
patrls:  et  glorle  splrltuum  sal- 
batoris  et  glorle  fllll  del. 


4.  [Deest.^ 

5.  Alt  thomas;  Quomodo 
glorle  splrltuum  flllorura  del 
socll  erlmus? 

6.  Respondit  dominus  ihesus: 
Qui  serbaberint  spirltus  sancti 
sermonem  per  splrltuum  salba- 
torem:  socll  erunt  glorle  spirit- 
uum  patrls  et  glorle  splrltuum 
salbatoris  et  glorle  fllll  del  per 
splrltuum  salbatorem: 

6a.  Qui  salbat  spirltus  hom- 
inum  ab  spiritibus  malignis  per 


Why  cannot  I  follow  thee?  I 
will  lay  down  life  for  thee. 

38.  The  Lord  Jesus  an¬ 
swered,  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy 
life  for  me?  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  thee,  Peter,  the  cock 
shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast 
thrice  denied  that  thou  know- 
est  the  Son  of  man. 

XIV.  1-  Let  not  your  spirit 
be  troubled:  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

2.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Father  of  spirits  are  many  man¬ 
sions.  I  go  unto  the  place  of 
the  glory  of  the  Father  of 
spirits  and  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour  of  spirits  and  the  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

3.  Again  I  will  come  and 
will  receive  your  spirits  unto 
Myself,  that  they  may  be  part¬ 
ners  of  the  glory  of  the  Father 
of  spirits  and  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour  of  spirits  and  the  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

4.  [Absent.^ 

5.  Thomas  saith,  How  shall 
we  be  partners  of  the  glory  of 
the  spirits  of  the  children  of 
God? 

6.  The  Lord  Jesus  answered : 
They  who  keep  the  w'ord  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  the  Saviour  of 
spirits  shall  be  partners  of  the 
glory  of  the  Father  of  spirits 
and  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  of 
spirits  and  the  glory  of  the  Son 
of  God  by  the  Saviour  of  spir¬ 
its: 

6a.  Who  saveth  the  spirits 
of  men  from  evil  spirits  by  the 
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sermonem  quern  per  spirituum 
salbatorem  spiritibus  hominum 
locutus  sum. 

7.  Si  cognobissetis  me:  et 
patrem  meum  utique  cognobis¬ 
setis.  A  modo  cognoscetis  pa¬ 
trem  per  spiritum  sanctum. 

8.  Dicit  philippus.  Domine: 
hostende  nobis  patrem:  et  suf- 
ficit  nobis. 

9.  Respondit  dominus  ihesus. 
Tanto  tempore  uobiscum  sum: 
et  non  cognobistis  me.  Phil- 
ippe:  qui  spiritus  filii  hominis 
gloriam  uidet:  uidet  gloriam 
spirituum  patris.  Quomodo  ergo 
michi  dicis:  hostende  nobis  pa¬ 
trem? 

10.  Non  credis  quia  ego  et 
pater  et  spiritus  sanctus  unum 
sumus?  Qui  spirituum  salba- 
toris  sermonem  serbaberint  per 
spiritum  sanctum:  gloriam  spir¬ 
ituum  patris  et  gloriam  spir¬ 
ituum  salbatoris  et  gloriam  filii 
dei  uidebunt  per  spirituum  sal¬ 
batorem  : 

11.  Qui  euangelizabit  spiriti¬ 
bus  hominum  gloriam  spirituum 
filiorum  dei  eternam. 

12.  Amen  amen  dico  uobis: 
qui  credit  in  spiritu  sancto: 
opera  que  ego  per  spiritum 
sanctum  facio:  et  ipse  per  spir¬ 
itum  sanctum  faciet:  et  maiora 
horum  faciet  quia  ego  ad  pa¬ 
trem  uado. 

13.  Et  quodcumque  per  spir¬ 
itum  sanctum  uolueritis  hoc  ego 
et  pater  faciemus  per  spirituum 
salbatorem :  ut  sciatis  quia  pater 


word  which  I  have  spoken  by 
the  Saviour  of  spirits  unto  the 
spirits  of  men. 

7.  If  ye  had  known  Me,  ye 
should  have  known  My  Father 
also.  From  henceforth  ye  shall 
know  the  Father  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

8.  Philip  saith,  Lord,  show 
us  the  Father,  and  it  sufilceth 
us. 

9.  The  Lord  Jesus  answered: 
Have  I  been  so  long  with  you 
and  hast  thou  not  known  Me? 
Philip,  he  that  seeth  the  glory 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  man 
seeth  the  glory  of  the  Father  of 
spirits.  How  then  sayest  thou 
unto  Me,  Show  us  the  Father? 

10.  Believest  thou  not  that  I 
and  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  one?  They  who  keep 
the  word  of  the  Saviour  of  spir¬ 
its  by  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  see 
the  glory  of  the  Father  of  spir¬ 
its  and  the  glory  of  the  Saviour 
of  spirits  and  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  God  by  the  Saviour  of 
spirits: 

11.  Who  will  show  unto  the 
spirits  of  men  the  eternal  glory 
of  the  spirits  of  the  children  of 
God. 

12.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you.  He  that  believeth  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  works  which  I 
do  by  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  he 
do  also  by  the  Holy  Spirit:  and 
greater  things  than  these  shall 
he  do  because  I  go  unto  the 
Father. 

13.  Whatsoever  ye  desire  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  I  and  the  Father 
will  do  by  tbe  Saviour  of  spir¬ 
its,  that  ye  may  know  that  the 
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et  ego  et  spiritus  sanctus:  unus 
spiritus  sumus. 

14.  Si  patrem  quid  per  spir- 
ituum  salbatorem  interrogabi- 
tis:  hoc  faciemus  per  spirituum 
salbatorem : 

15.  Ut  glorificetur  spirituum 
pater  et  glorificetur  spirituum 
salbator  et  glorificetur  filius  dei. 

16.  Qui  diligunt  me  spiritus 
sancti  sermonem  per  spirituum 
salbatorem  serbabunt:  quern 
spiritibus  hominum  non  per- 
suasi  accipere: 

17.  Quia  spiritus  hominum 
excecaberunt  spiritus  maligni. 

18.  Qui  sermonem  spirituum 
salbatoris  serbaberint  per  spir- 
itum  sanctum  uidebunt  spir¬ 
ituum  filiorum  dei  gloriam. 

19.  lam  sabbatum  et  uide¬ 
bunt  spiritus  hominum  spir¬ 
ituum  filiorum  dei  gloriam: 

20.  Et  cognoscent  spiritus 
hominum  quia  spiritus  sanctus 
et  pater  sunt  in  me. 

21.  Qui  sermonem  spirituum 
salbatoris  serbaberint  per  spir¬ 
ituum  salbatorem  salbabuntur 
per  spiritum  sanctum  ab  spirit¬ 
ibus  malignis:  qui  spiritus  hom¬ 
inum  faciunt  serbire  spiritibus 
malignis. 

22.  Dicit  symon  non  ille  scar- 

ioth:  Quomodo  spiritus  hom¬ 

inum  gloriam  spirituum  patris 
et  gloriam  spirituum  salbatoris 
et  gloriam  filii  dei  uidebunt? 

23.  Respondit  dominus  ihe- 
sus:  Spiritus  hominum  qui  per 


Father  and  I  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  one  Spirit. 

14.  If  ye  ask  anything  of  the 
Father  by  the  Saviour  of  spir¬ 
its,  we  will  do  it  by  the  Saviour 
of  spirits: 

15.  That  the  Father  of  spir¬ 
its  may  be  glorified  and  the 
Saviour  of  spirits  glorified  and 
the  Son  of  God  glorified. 

16.  They  who  love  Me  will 
keep  the  word  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  the  Saviour  of  spirits; 
Whom  I  have  not  persuaded  the 
spirits  of  men  to  receive, 

17.  Because  evil  spirits  have 
blinded  the  spirits  of  men. 

18.  They  who  keep  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  word  of  the 
Saviour  of  spirits  shall  see  the 
glory  of  the  spirits  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God. 

19.  One  Sabbath  more  and 
the  spirits  of  men  shall  see  the 
glory  of  the  spirits  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God: 

20.  And  the  spirits  of  men 
shall  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Father  are  in  Me. 

21.  They  who  keep  by  the 
Saviour  of  spirits  the  word  of 
the  Saviour  of  spirits  shall  be 
saved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
evil  spirits,  which  make  the 
spirits  of  men  serve  evil  spirits. 

22.  Simon  saith,  not  Simon 
Iscariot,  How  shall  the  spirits 
of  men  see  the  glory  of  the 
Father  of  spirits  and  the  glory 
of  the  Saviour  of  spirits  and  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God? 

23.  The  Lord  Jesus  answered : 
The  spirits  of  men  who  by  the 
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spirituum  salbatorem  serba- 
berint  spirituum  salbatoris  ser- 
monem:  uidebunt  per  spirituum 
salbatorem  gloriam  spirituum 
patris:  et  gloriam  spirituum 
salbatoris  et  gloriam  filii  dei 
eternam:  et  socii  erunt  glorie 
spirituum  filiorum  dei. 


24.  Qui  serbaberint  spiritus 
sancti  sermonem :  salbabuntur 
ab  spiritibus  malignis  per  spir¬ 
ituum  salbatorem. 

25.  Hec  per  spiritum  sanc¬ 
tum  spiritibus  hominum  euan- 
gelizabi. 

26.  Paraclitus  autem  spiritus 
sanctus  quern  ego  et  pater  spir¬ 
ituum  spiritibus  hominum  dabi- 
mus:  suggeret  spiritibus  hom¬ 
inum  quecumque  spiritibus  hom¬ 
inum  per  spirituum  salbatorem 
dixero. 

27.  Pacem  spiritibus  hom¬ 
inum  per  spiritum  sanctum  spir¬ 
ituum  salbatorem  euangelizabi : 
ut  spiritus  hominum  salbaren- 
tur  ab  spiritibus  malignis  qui 
affligunt  spiritus  hominum. 

28.  Qui  serbaberint  spir¬ 
ituum  salbatoris  sermonem  lib- 
erabuntur  ab  spiritibus  malignis 
per  sermonem  quern  spiritibus 
hominum  per  spirituum  salba¬ 
torem  ego  locutus  sum: 

28a.  Ut  salbarem  spiritus 
hominum  ab  spiritibus  malig¬ 
nis:  qui  hodiunt  spiritus  hom¬ 
inum  quos  spirituum  pater  et 
spirituum  salbator  et  ego  dill- 
gimus. 


Saviour  of  spirits  keep  the 
word  of  the  Saviour  of  spirits 
shall  see  by  the  Saviour  of  spir¬ 
its  the  glory  of  the  Father  of 
spirits  and  the  glory  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  spirits  and  the  glory  of 
the  Son  of  God — glory  which  is 
eternal:  and  shall  be  partners 
of  the  glory  of  the  spirits  of  the 
children  of  God. 

24.  They  who  keep  the  word 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be 
saved  from  evil  spirits  by  the 
Saviour  of  spirits. 

25.  These  things  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  I  have  preached  unto  the 
spirits  of  men: 

26.  But  the  Comforter,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Whom  I  and  the 
Father  of  spirits  will  give  to 
the  spirits  of  men.  He  shall 
suggest  to  the  spirits  of  men 
all  things  that  I  have  spoken 
to  the  spirits  of  men  by  the 
Saviour  of  spirits. 

27.  I  have  preached  peace 
unto  the  spirits  of  men  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Saviour  of  spir¬ 
its;  that  the  spirits  of  men 
might  be  saved  from  evil  spir¬ 
its,  which  afflict  the  spirits  of 
men. 

28.  They  who  keep  the  word 
of  the  Saviour  of  spirits  shall 
be  delivered  from  evil  spirits 
by  the  word  which  I  have 
spoken  unto  the  spirits  of  men 
by  the  Saviour  of  spirits: 

28a.  To  save  the  spirits  of 
men  from  evil  spirits,  which 
hate  the  spirits  of  men  that  the 
Father  of  spirits  and  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  spirits  and  I  do  love. 
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29.  Ego  sum  lux  spirituum 
hominum :  ut  omnis  spiritus 
hominum  salbarentur  ab  spir- 
itibus  malignis  per  sermonem 
spirituum  salbatoris:  quern  per 
spiritum  sanctum  spiritibus 
hominum  locutus  sum :  ut  sal¬ 
barentur  spiritus  hominum  ab 
spiritibus  malignis  qui  hodiunt 
spiritus  hominum. 

30.  Multa  non  loquar  lam 
uobis:  quia  princeps  spirituum 
malignorum  uenit  ut  fllii  hom- 
inis  spiritum  temptet. 

31.  Set  ut  salbem  hominum 
spiritus  ab  spiritibus  malignis: 
hec  dico.  Surgite:  eamus  hinc. 

XV.  1-  Ego  sum  spirituum 
uinea:  et  spiritus  sanctus  sal- 
bator  spirituum. 

2.  Omnem  palmitem  in  me 
non  ferentem  fructum:  tollit  pa¬ 
ter  spirituum:  et  omnem  spir¬ 
itum  qui  fert  fructum  sanctifl- 
cabit:  ut  fructum  spiritus  sancti 
afferat. 

3.  lam  spiritus  sancti  disci- 
pull  estis:  propter  sermonem 
quern  locutus  est  spiritus  sanc¬ 
tus  uobis. 

4.  Manete  in  me  per  spir¬ 
itum  sanctum.  Slcut  palmes 
non  potest  ferre  fructum  a  sem- 
etlpso:  nisi  manet  in  uinea:  sic 
nec  uos  nisi  in  me  manseritls. 

5.  Ego  sum  uinea:  et  spir¬ 
itus  sanctus  salbator  spirituum. 
Manete  in  splrltu  sancto  et  spir¬ 
itus  sanctus  in  uobis. 

6.  Qui  in  splrltu  sancto  non 
manserit:  nichll  potest  facere. 


29.  I  am  the  Light  of  the 
spirits  of  men,  that  all  the  spir¬ 
its  of  men  might  be  saved 
from  evil  spirits  by  the  word  of 
the  Saviour  of  spirits  that  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  I  have  spoken 
unto  the  spirits  of  men  to  save 
the  spirits  of  men  from  evil 
spirits,  which  hate  the  spirits 
of  men. 

30.  I  will  not  now  talk  much 
with  you  because  the  prince  of 
evil  spirits  cometh  to  tempt  the 
spirit  of  the  Son  of  man. 

31.  But  these  things  I  speak 
to  save  the  spirits  of  men  from 
evil  spirits.  Arise,  let  us  go 
hence. 

XV.  1.  I  am  the  vineyard  of 
spirits,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  Saviour  of  spirits. 

2.  Every  sapling  in  Me  that 
beareth  not  fruit,  the  Father  of 
spirits  taketh  away.  And  every 
spirit  that  beareth  fruit,  He  will 
sanctify,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  Now  ye  are  disciples  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
word  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
hath  spoken  unto  you. 

4.  Abide  in  Me  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  the  sapling  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself  unless  it 
abide  in  the  vineyard,  no  more 
can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  Me. 

5.  I  am  the  vineyard,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Saviour  of 
spirits.  Abide  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
you. 

6.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  can  do  nothing. 
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7.  SI  manseritls  In  splritu 
eancto:  petite  et  quodcumque 
petistls  flet  uobis. 

8.  In  hoc  clarlflcaturi  estis 
patrem  celestem  uestrum:  si 
splritum  sanctum  glorlflcaber- 
Itis.  In  hoc  gloriam  spirltus 
sancti  in  uobis  manifestaturi 
estis  et  gloriam  patris  et  glor¬ 
iam  illii  dei:  si  spirltus  sancti 
discipuli  manseritis. 

9.  Sicut  diligo  spiritum  sanc¬ 
tum:  pater  diligit  spiritum 

sanctum. 

10.  Si  spirituum  salbatoris 
precepta  serbaberitis:  manebitis 
in  dilectione  patris:  sicut  ego 
serbabi  precepta  spiritus  sancti: 
et  in  dilectione  patris  et  spir¬ 
itus  sancti  maneo. 


11.  Hec  locutus  sum  uobis: 
lit  gaudium  spirituum  discipu- 
lorum  spiritus  sancti  sit  in 
uobis  per  spiritum  sanctum. 


12.  Hoc  est  preceptum 
meum:  ut  diligatis  inuicem 
per  spiritum  sanctum  sicut  ego 
diligo  uos. 

13.  Malorem  hac  spirituum 
dllectlonem  meam  nemo  habet: 
ut  anlmam  suam  effunderet 
quis  pro  splrltlbus  amicorum 
suorum. 

14.  Uos  amici  mel  estis:  si 
feceritis  que  spirltus  sanctus 
preclpit  uobis. 

15.  lam  non  dicam  uos  ser- 
bos:  quia  serbus  nescit  quid 


7.  If  ye  abide  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ask,  and  whatever  ye 
have  asked  shall  be  done  unto 
you. 

8.  Herein  shall  ye  glorify 
your  Heavenly  Father  if  ye 
glorify  the  Holy  Spirit.  Herein 
shall  ye  show  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  you,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  if  ye 
continue  the  disciples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

9.  Even  as  I  love  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Father  loveth  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

10.  If  ye  keep  the  command¬ 
ments  of  the  Saviour  of  spirits, 
ye  shall  abide  in  the  love  of 
the  Father;  even  as  I  have  kept 
the  commandments  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  abide  in  the  love  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

11.  These  things  have  I 
spoken  unto  you  that  the  Joy 
of  the  spirits  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  in  you 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

12.  This  is  My  precept,  that 
ye  love  one  another  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  even  as  I  love  you. 

13.  Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this  love  of  Mine  for 
the  spirits  of  men,  that  one 
should  pour  out  his  life  for  the 
spirits  of  his  friends. 

14.  Ye  are  My  friends  if  ye 
do  whatsoever  the  Holy  Spirit 
biddeth  you. 

15.  I  will  not  henceforth 
call  you  servants,  for  the  serv- 
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facial  maglster  elus.  Uos  au- 
tem  dlcam  amlcos;  quibus  uer- 
bum  quod  audiul  a  salbatore 
splrltuum  euangelizabi. 


16.  Non  me  dllexlstls;  sed 
pater  dilexit  uos  et  posuit  uos: 
ut  fructum  splritus  sancti  af- 
feratis  pro  glorlam  suam. 

17.  Quodcumque  per  spiritum 
sanctum  pecieritis  patrem  spir- 
Ituum :  dabit  pater  uobis  pro 
gloriam  suam  et  pro  glorlam 
splritus  sancti  et  pro  glorlam 
mil  del. 

18.  SI  spiritibus  malignis 
hodlo  estis:  scitls  quia  me  pri- 
orem  hodlerunt. 

19.  Si  ego  fulssem  splritus 
mallgnus:  splritus  malign!  me 
diligerent.  Quia  ego  diligo  uos: 
propterea  hodlerunt  uos  splr¬ 
itus  malignl. 

20.  Mementote  sermonesmel: 
quern  ego  dlxi  uobis:  non  est 
serbus  malor  maglstro  suo.  SI 
me  persecutl  sunt:  et  uos  per- 
sequentur.  SI  sermonem  splr¬ 
itus  sancti  hodlerunt:  ser¬ 
monem  uestrum  hodient. 

21.  Sed  splritus  sanctus  hab- 
Itabit  In  uobis:  et  splritus  ma¬ 
lignl  non  uobis  nocebunt. 

22.  SI  non  uenlssem  et  locu- 
tus:  non  fulsset  mundo  pecca- 
tum:  sed  nunc  non  est  excusa- 
clo  peccatl  sul. 

23.  Qul  sermonem  splritus 
sancti  hodit:  et  patrls  ser- 


ant  knoweth  not  what  his  mas¬ 
ter  doeth.  But  I  will  call  you 
friends  to  whom  I  have  made 
known  the  word  which  I  have 
heard  from  the  Saviour  of  spir¬ 
its. 

16.  Ye  did  not  love  Me,  but 
the  Father  loved  you,  and  hath 
placed  you,  that  ye  might  bring 
forth  the  fruit  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  His  glory. 

17.  Whatsoever  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  ye  ask  the  Father  of 
spirits,  the  Father  will  give 
you  for  His  glory  and  for  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  for 
the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God. 

18.  If  ye  are  hated  by  evil 
spirits,  ye  know  that  they  first 
hated  Me. 

19.  If  I  had  been  an  evil 
spirit,  the  evil  spirits  would 
love  ^le.  Because  I  love  you, 
the  evil  spirits  hate  you. 

20.  Remember  My  word 
which  I  spake  unto  you.  The 
slave  Is  not  greater  than  his 
master.  If  they  have  perse¬ 
cuted  Me,  they  will  also  perse¬ 
cute  you;  if  they  hate  the  word 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  will 
hate  your  word  also. 

21.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
dwell  in  you;  and  the  evil  spir¬ 
its  shall  not  hurt  you. 

22.  If  I  had  not  come  and 
spoken,  the  world  would  not 
have  sin;  but  now  there  is  no 
excuse  for  its  sin. 

23.  He  that  hateth  the  word 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  hateth  also 
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monem  et  filil  del  sermonem 
hodit. 

24.  Si  opera  non  fecissem  In 
mundo  que  nemo  alius  fecit: 
non  haberent  peccatum:  sed 
nunc  uiderunt  et  hodlerunt 
filium  del  et  patrem  suum: 

25.  Ut  senno  Inpleatur  ysaye 
prophete:  quia  hodierunt  spir- 
itum  sanctum  gratis. 

26.  Cum  autem  uenerit  splr- 
itus  sanctus  salbator  spirltuum; 
quern  ego  et  pater  diligimus: 
llle  testimonium  perlbebit  splr- 
itibus  bominum  de  me: 

27.  Et  sul  discipuli  testimo¬ 
nium  perbibebunt:  qui  ser¬ 
monem  spiritus  sancti  serbabe- 
runt. 

XVI.  Hec  euangelizo  uobis:  ut 
spiritus  malignl  per  salbatorem 
spirltuum  superatl  slnt  a  uobis: 

2.  Absque  sinagogils  faclent 
homines  expellere  uos:  set 
uenit  bora  ut  omnls  qui  inter- 
fleit  dlscipulum  spiritus  sancti 
arbitretur  se  obsequium  pres¬ 
tare  deo. 

3.  [Deest.] 

4.  Set  hec  locutus  sum 
uobis:  ut  cum  uenerit  spirlt¬ 
uum  salbator  suggerat  splrlti- 
bus  bominum  que  spiritus  sanc¬ 
tus  per  me  dlxerlt.  Hec  spiritus 
sanctus  non  dixit  ab  inicio 
quia  uoblscum  eram. 


5.  Nunc  ad  patrem  spirlt- 


the  word  of  the  Father  and  the 
word  of  the  Son  of  God. 

24.  If  I  had  not  done  in  the 
world  the  works  which  none 
other  ever  did,  they  would  not 
have  sin,  but  now  have  they 
both  seen  and  hated  the  Son  of 
God  and  His  Father: 

25.  That  the  word  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  might  be  ful¬ 
filled,  They  hated  the  Holy 
Spirit  without  a  cause. 

26.  But  when  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Saviour  of  spirits,  is 
come,  whom  I  and  the  Father 
love,  He  shall  testify  of  Me  to 
the  spirits  of  men. 

27.  And  His  disciples  also 
shall  testify,  who  have  kept  the 
word  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

XVI.  1  These  things  I  tell 
you  to  the  intent  that  by  the 
Saviour  of  spirits  the  evil  spir¬ 
its  may  be  overcome  by  you. 

2.  They  shall  make  men  ex¬ 
pel  you  from  the  synagogues: 
Yea,  the  hour  cometh  when 
whosoever  killeth  a  disciple 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  think 
that  he  doeth  God  service. 

3.  [/l&SC7Jf.] 

4.  But  these  things  have  I 
told  you  that,  when  the  Saviour 
of  spirits  is  come.  He  may  re¬ 
call  to  the  spirits  of  men  the 
things  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
hath  spoken  by  Me.  These 
things  the  Holy  Spirit  said  not 
at  the  beginning  because  I  was 
with  you. 

5.  Now  will  I  return  to  the 
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uum  et  ad  salbatorem  spirituum 
redlbo: 

6.  Et  quia  bee  locutus  sum 
uobis:  trlstlcla  inplebltur  cor 
uestrum. 

7.  Set  ego  ueritatem  dico 
uobis:  expedlt  uobis  ut  ego 
uadam.  Si  enlm  non  hablero 
salbator  spirituum  hominum 
paraclitus  non  ueniet  ad  uos. 
SI  autem  hablero:  salbator  spir¬ 
ituum  hominum  paraclitus  uen¬ 
iet  ad  uos. 


8.  Et  cum  uenerlt:  arguet 
spiritus  hominum  de  peccato 
et  de  iustitia  et  gloria  spirit¬ 
uum  filiorum  del. 

9,  10,  11.  [De«un#.] 

12.  Adhuc  multa  habeo  uobis 
dicere:  set  non  potestls  por- 
tare  modo. 

13.  Cum  autem  uenerlt  sal¬ 
bator  spirituum:  splritlbus  ho¬ 
minum  spiritus  sanctus  hosten- 
det  gloriam  spirituum  filiorum 
del. 

14.  [Deesf.] 

15.  Omnia  que  habet  pater 
mea  sunt. 

16.  Modicum  et  uidebitis 
gloriam  patris  mei.  Iterum 
sabbatum  et  uidebitis  gloriam 
fliii  del. 

17.  Dlxerunt  ergo  disclpuli 
ad  se.  Quid  est  hoc  quod  dicit 
modicum. 


Father  of  spirits  and  to  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  spirits. 

6.  And  because  I  have  said 
these  things  unto  you,  your 
heart  will  be  filled  with  sorrow. 

7.  Nevertheless  I  tell  you 
the  truth:  It  Is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go 
not  away  the  Saviour  of  the 
spirits  of  men,  which  is  the 
Comforter,  will  not  come  unto 
you.  But  If  I  go  away,  the 
Saviour  of  spirits  will  come 
unto  you. 

8.  And  when  He  is  come  he 
will  convince  the  spirits  of  men 
of  sin,  and  of  the  righteousness 
and  glory  of  the  spirits  of  the 
children  of  God. 

9.  10,  11.  [Absent.'^ 

12.  I  have  yet  many  things 
to  say  unto  you;  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now. 

13.  But  when  the  Saviour  of 
spirits  is  come,  then  unto  the 
spirits  of  men  shall  be  shown 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  the  glory  of 
the  spirits  of  the  children  of 
God. 

14.  [Absent.] 

15.  All  things  that  the 
Father  hath  are  Mine. 

16.  A  little  while,  and  ye 
shall  see  the  glory  of  My 
Father:  one  Sabbath  more  and 
ye  shall  see  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

17.  Therefore  said  the  dis¬ 
ciples  one  to  another,  What  is 
this  that  He  saith,  A  little 
while? 
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18.  Nescimus  quid  loquitur. 

19.  Cognobit  dominus  ihesus 
quia  uolebant  eum  interrogare 
de  gloriam  suam:  et  dixit  eis. 
De  gloriam  patris  et  de  glor¬ 
iam  filii  dei  querebatis? 


20.  Amen  amen  dico  uobis. 
Modicum  et  gloriam  spirituum 
filiorum  dei:  spiritibus  hominum 
per  spiritum  sanctum  hosten- 
dam. 

21.  Mulier  cum  parit  habet 
tristiciam:  quia  uenit  bora  eius. 
Cum  autem  pepererit  puerum : 
iam  hobliuiscitur  pressuram: 
quia  peperit  hominem  in  mun- 
dum. 

22.  Et  uos  igitur  nunc  tris¬ 
ticiam  habetis.  Iterum  autem 
uidebo  uos:  et  gaudebit  spiritus 
uester.  Et  gaudium  uestrum 
nemo  toilet  a  uobis.  Et  in  illo 
die  non  interrogabitis  quic- 
quam. 

23.  Amen  amen  dico  uobis: 
si  quid  pecieritis  patrem  per 
spiritum  sanctum  dabit  uobis. 

24.  Usque  modo  non  petistis 
quicquam  per  spiritum  sanc¬ 
tum.  Petite  et  haccipietis;  ut 
gaudium  spirituum  filiorum  dei 
uestrum  sit  per  spiritum  sanc¬ 
tum. 

25.  Hec  per  spiritum  sanc¬ 
tum  locutus  sum  spiritibus  hom¬ 
inum.  Uenit  hora  cum  palam 
hostendam  gloriam  patris  et 


18.  We  know  not  what  He 
saith. 

19.  The  Lord  Jesus  knew 
that  they  were  desirous  to  ask 
Him  concerning  His  glory,  and 
He  saith  unto  them,  Were  ye 
inquiring  concerning  the  glory 
of  the  Father  and  concerning 
the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God? 

20.  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto 
you,  A  little  while,  and  I  will 
show  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
spirits  of  men  the  glory  of  the 
spirits  of  the  children  of  God. 

21.  A  woman,  when  she  is 
in  travail,  hath  sorrow  because 
her  hour  is  come;  but  when  she 
is  delivered  of  the  child,  then 
she  forgetteth  the  anguish,  be¬ 
cause  she  hath  brought  a  man 
into  the  world. 

22.  And  ye  now  therefore 
have  sorrow;  but  I  will  see  you 
again,  and  your  spirit  shall  re¬ 
joice,  and  your  joy  none  shall 
take  from  you.  And  in  that 
day  ye  shall  ask  no  more  ques¬ 
tions. 

23.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you.  If  ye  ask  anything  of  the 
Father  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  He 
will  give  It  unto  you. 

24.  Hitherto  have  ye  asked 
nothing  by  the  Holy  Spirit: 
Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  that 
the  joy  of  the  spirits  of  the 
children  of  God  may  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  yours. 

25.  These  things  have  I 
spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  spirits  of  men:  the  hour 
cometh  when  I  shall  plainly 
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gloriam  spiritus  sancti  et  glor- 
iam  filil  del. 


26.  Illo  die  splrltuum  fill- 
orum  del  gloriam  uldebltls. 

27.  Ipse  spiritus  sanctus 
splrltuum  salbator  dlllglt  spir¬ 
itus  hominum. 

28.  Et  pater  spirituum  diligit 
discipulos  spiritus  sancti. 

29.  Dicunt  el  discipuli:  Ecce 
nunc  palam  loqueris  de  gloriam 
patris  et  de  gloriam  spiritus 
sancti  et  de  gloriam  filll  del. 


30.  Nunc  scimus  gloriam 
spirituum  flliorum  dei. 


31.  Respondit  dominus  ihe- 

sus:  Modo  gloriam  spiritus 

sancti  et  gloriam  patris  et  glor¬ 
iam  fllii  dei  scitis? 

32.  Ecce  bora  uenit  ut  dis- 
pargamini  unusquisque  in  pro¬ 
pria:  et  me  solum  relinquatis. 
Et  non  sum  solus:  quia  spiritus 
sanctus  et  pater  mecum  sunt. 

33.  Hoc  per  spiritum  sanc¬ 
tum  spiritibus  hominum  locutus 
sum:  ut  spiritibus  hominum 
spiritus  sancti  spirituum  sal- 
batorls  fteret  pax.  Ab  malignis 
spiritibus  pressuram  habebitis : 
set  spiritus  sanctus  spiritus 
uestros  salbabit. 


show  the  glory  of  the  Father 
and  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

26.  In  that  day  ye  shall  see 
the  glory  of  the  spirits  of  the 
children  of  God. 

27.  The  Holy  Spirit  Himself, 
the  Saviour  of  spirits,  loveth 
the  spirits  of  men. 

28.  And  the  Father  of  spir¬ 
its  loveth  the  disciples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

29.  The  disciples  say  unto 
Him,  Lo,  now  speakest  Thou 
plainly  of  the  glory  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  of  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  glory  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

30.  Now  we  know  the  glory 
of  the  spirits  of  the  children  of 
God. 

31.  The  Lord  Jesus  an¬ 
swered,  Do  ye  now  know  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  glory  of  the  Father  and  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God? 

32.  Behold  the  hour  cometh 
that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every 
man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave 
Me  alone:  and  yet  I  am  not 
alone  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Father  are  with  Me. 

33.  These  things  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  have  I  spoken  to 
the  spirits  of  men,  that  to  the 
spirits  of  men  might  come  the 
Holy  Spirit’s,  the  Saviour  of 
spirits’,  peace.  From  evil  spir¬ 
its  ye  shall  have  tribulation, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  save 
your  spirits. 
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XVII,  1>  2.  Hec  locutus  est: 
et  sublebatis  occulis  suis  dixit. 
Pater  ut  gloriflcarent  te  spiritus 
hominum:  per  spiritum  sanc¬ 
tum  spiritibus  flliorum  dei  de- 
disti  uitam  eternam. 

3.  Hec  est  autem  uitam  eter¬ 
nam:  spiritus  sancti  discipuli 
per  spiritum  sanctum  fieri. 

4,  5.  Ego  tibi  hobedibi  pater 
super  terram:  ministerium  con- 
sumabi  quod  dedisti  michi  ut 
facerem.  Et  nunc  glorifica  me 
gloria  quam  habui  prius  quam 
mundus  fieret  apud  spiritum 
sanctum  et  te. 

6.  Manifestabi  gloriam  spir- 
ituum  filiorum  dei  spiritibus 
hominum:  et  gloriam  spiritus 
sancti  et  gloriam  filii  dei. 

7.  Nunc  sciunt  gloriam  pa- 
tris  et  gloriam  spiritus  sancti 
et  gloriam  filii  dei. 

8.  Ego  hostendi  spiritibus 
hominum  gloriam  spirituum 
filiorum  dei.  Nunc  cognober- 
unt  spirituum  hominum  salba- 
toris  gloriam  et  gloriam  patris 
spirituum  et  gloriam  filii  dei. 


9,  10.  [Destint.] 

11.  Pater  sancte:  serba  spir¬ 
itus  sancti  discipulorum  quos 
dedisti  michi  spiritus:  ab  spir¬ 
itibus  malignis. 

12.  Cum  essem  cum  eis  ser- 
babam  per  spiritum  sanctum 


XVI  1.1.  2.  These  words  He 
spake  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  said,  Father,  that  the  spir¬ 
its  of  ,men  might  glorify  Thee, 
thou  hast  given  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  spirits  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  eternal  life. 

3.  And  this  is  life  eternal: 
to  be  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
disciples  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  I  have  obeyed  Thee,  Fa¬ 
ther,  on  the  earth:  I  have  fin¬ 
ished  the  ministry  which  Thou 
gavest  Me  to  ^fulfil. 

5.  And  now,  glorify  Me  with 
the  glory  which  I  had,  before 
the  world  was  made,  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  Thee. 

6.  I  have  manifested  the 
glory  of  the  spirits  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  to  the  spirits  of 
men,  and  the  glory  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  glory  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

7.  Now  they  know  the  glory 
of  the  Father  and  the  glory  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

8.  I  have  shown  to  the  spir¬ 
its  of  men  the  glory  of  the  spir¬ 
its  of  the  children  of  God.  Now 
have  they  known  the  glory  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  spirits  of 
men,  and  the  glory  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  spirits  and  the  glory  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

9.  10.  [Absent.^ 

11.  Holy  Father,  keep  the 
spirits  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  Thou  hast 
given  Me,  from  evil  spirits. 

12.  While  I  was  with  them 
I  kept  the  spirits  of  the  chll- 
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splritus  filiorum  del.  Quos  de- 
disti  michl  custodibi:  et  nemo 
ex  his  ab  spiritibus  malignis 
superatus  est;  nisi  splritus  filii 
perdicionis  ut  scriptura  inplere- 
tur. 


13.  Nunc  ad  spirituum  sal- 
batorem  et  ad  patrem  spirituum 
uenio:  et  hec  locutus  sum  ut 
splritus  homlnum  salbem  ab 
spiritibus  malignis. 

14.  Ego  dedi  spiritibus  hom¬ 
lnum  sermonem  tuum.  Et  spir¬ 
ituum  malignorum  habuerunt 
hodium. 

15.  Non  rogo  ut  tollas  spir- 
Itus  horum  de  mundo:  set  ut 
splritus  filiorum  dei  serbes:  ab 
spiritibus  malignis. 


16.  [Deesf.] 

17.  Sanctlfica  splritus  filio¬ 
rum  del  per  spiritum  sanctum. 

18.  Sicut  tu  me  misisti  in 
passionem:  ut  spiritus  hominum 
salbem :  et  ego  per  spiritum 
sanctum  mltto  hos  in  passionem. 

19.  Et  per  spiritum  sanctum 
sanctifico  spiritus  filiorum  dei: 
ut  Sint  salbati  spiritus  hominum 
per  salbatoris  spirituum  ser¬ 
monem  quern  euangelizabunt. 

20.  Non  pro  his  autem  rogo 
tantum:  set  pro  eis  quos  sanc- 
tificaturus  est  spiritus  sanctus 
per  sermonem  eorum:  ut  sint 
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dren  of  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Those  that  Thou  gavest  Me  I 
have  kept  and  none  of  them 
hath  been  overcome  by  evil 
spirits,  except  the  spirit  of  the 
son  of  perdition,  that  the  scrip¬ 
ture  might  be  fulfilled. 

13.  Now  to  the  Saviour  of 
spirits  and  to  the  Father  of 
spirits  I  come;  and  these  things 
have  I  spoken  to  save  the  spir¬ 
its  of  men  from  evil  spirits. 

14.  I  have  given  unto  the 
spirits  of  men  Thy  word;  and 
they  have  Incurred  the  hatred 
of  evil  spirits. 

15.  I  ask  not  that  Thou 
shouldest  take  their  spirits  out 
of  the  world;  but  that  Thou 
shouldest  keep  the  spirits  of 
the  children  of  God  from  evil 
spirits. 

16.  [Absent.] 

17.  Sanctify  the  spirits  of 
the  children  of  God  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

18.  As  Thou  didst  send  Me 
unto  suffering,  that  I  might 
save  the  spirits  of  men,  I  also 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  send  them 
unto  suffering. 

19.  And  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
I  sanctify  the  spirits  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  that  the  spirits  of 
men  may  be  saved  by  the  word 
of  the  Saviour  of  spirits,  which 
they  shall  preach. 

20.  Neither  ask  I  for  these 
alone;  but  also  for  them  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  shall  sanctify 
by  their  word,  that  by  the  Holy 
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salbatl  ab  splrltlbus  malignis 
per  spiritum  sanctum.  , 

21.  [Deest.] 

22.  Et  ego  caritate  quam  tu 
diligis  me;  spiritus  homlnum 
per  spiritum  sanctum  dlligo. 

23.  [Deest.] 

24.  Pater  quos  dedisti  michi 
uolo  ut  ubi  ego  sum :  et  illi 
Sint  mecum;  ut  uideant  glor- 
iam  spirituum  flliorum  del. 


25.  Pater  sancte:  mundus  te 
non  cognobit:  ego  autem  te 
cognobi.  Et  hii  per  spiritum 
sanctum  sciunt  glorlam  spiritus 
sancti  et  gloriam  patris  et 
gloriam  filii  dei. 

26.  Et  ego  sanctiflcabi  spir-' 
itibus  hominum  nomen  tuum  et 
sanctificabo:  ut  per  spiritum 
sanctum  spirituum  flliorum  dei 
gaudium  spiritibus  hominum 
fleretur:  et  gloriam  eternam 
spirituum  flliorum  dei  per  spir¬ 
itum  sanctum  consequerentur. 


Spirit  they  may  be  saved  from 
evil  spirits. 

21.  [Absent.] 

22.  For  I  love  by  ^the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  the  love  wherewith 
thou  dost  love  Me,  the  spirits 
of  men. 

23.  [Absent.] 

24.  Father,  I  will  that  they 
whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  may 
be  with  Me  where  I  am,  that 
they  may  behold  the  glory  of 
the  spirits  of  the  children  of 
God. 

25.  Holy  Father,  the  world 
hath  not  known  Thee,  but  I 
have  knoMVTi  Thee;  and  these 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  know  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
glory  of  the  Father  and  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God. 

26.  And  I  have  sanctified  to 
the  spirits  of  men  Thy  Name, 
and  will  sanctify  It;  that  the 
spirits  of  men  .  may  have  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  joy  of  the  spir¬ 
its  of  the  children  of  God;  and 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  may  obtain 
the  eternal  glory  of  the  spirits 
of  the  children  of  God. 


The  words  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  are  a  peal  of  music,  a 
string  of  pearls,  “  jewels  that  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of 
all  time  ”  will  “  sparkle  forever.”  The  discovery  of  this  new 
MS.,  and  its  washed-out  readings,  is  a  rich  reward  to  the 
writer  for  nearly  twenty  years  spent  in  deciphering  and  edit¬ 
ing  disused  and  discarded  Latin  texts.  The  facilities  that 
have  been  placed  at  his  disposal  (by  the  fortunate  and  learned 
acquirer  and  owner  of  the  manuscript)  will  enable  him  (Deo 
uolente)  to  publish  by  next  year  the  whole  manuscript  in  a 
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manner  worthy  of  its  contents.  Meanwhile  the  readers  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  are  the  first  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Central  Teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  its  earliest 
known  form. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

FURTHER  READINGS  FROM  THE  CODEX  HUNTINGTONIANUS. 

[The  Editor  has  received  the  following  criticism  of  a  New 
York  correspondent,  who  withholds  his  name.] 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  line  is  an  absolutely  hopeless  one.  Hort 
may  possibly  be  too  sure  of  the  infallibility  of  Codex  B. 
That  is  quite  a  fair  question  for  debate.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  at  all  that  Buchanan’s  main  test  of  antiquity  and 
authenticity  in  various  Readings  —  namely  the  greater  or  less 
fulness  with  which  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  asserted  in 
them  —  the  value  of  the  Reading  varying  with  the  Atha- 
nasian  Orthodoxy  —  is  the  completest  possible  inversion  of  a 
true  test.  The  most  convinced  Trinitarian  in  the  world  if 
he  happens  to  know  anything  at  all  of  Apostolic  and  Sub- 
Apostolic  literature  will  admit  that  it  took  that  Doctrine  a 
considerable  time  to  develop,  and  that  if  it  is  present  at  all 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Ignatius 
and  the  others,  it  is  so  in  a  very  implicit  form.  He  will  admit 
that  the  constant  introduction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  —  even  in 
Isaiah  for  instance  ^  —  is  scarcely  a  mark  of  genuineness  and 
antiquity  in  any  version  where  it  occurs,  that  on  the  contrary 
it  is  proof  positive  of  a  comparatively  late  date  and  of  an  egre¬ 
gious  naivete  in  the  pious  interpolator  who  cannot  imagine  that 
the  truth  as  known  to  him  could  not  have  been  at  least  equally 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  holy  men  who  wrote  the  Scriptures 
to  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Mr.  Buchanan  quite  shares 

^  St.  John  XV.  25  reads  in  the  newly-discovered  Western  Text: 
Vt  sermo  inpleatur  ysaye  prophete:  quia  hodierunt  spiritum  sanc¬ 
tum  gratis  (“  That  the  saying  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  might  he  ful- 
fllled.  They  hated  the  Holy  Spirit  without  a  cause”). — Ed. 
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that  point  of  view,  and  I  fear  that  until  he  has  got  over  it,  all 
the  diligence  and  knowledge  which  he  does  not  seem  to  lack, 
will  be  a  serious  obstruction  to  his  usefulness  even  as  a  textual 
critic.  The  “  Rich  Yield  of  Readings  ”  in  the  Codex  Hunting- 
tonianus  is  likely  to  prove  only  a  not  very  indispensable  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  already  large  collection  of  specimens  (e.g.  the 
Pseudo-Ignatian  letters)  of  psychological  curiosities  from  the 
workshop  of  the  pious  forger. 


[Mr.  Buchanan’s  Reply.] 

Your  correspondent  is  obsessed  by  Loisy’s  theory  that  the 
mind  of  men  evolved  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  some 
obscure  hints  let  fall  by  Jesus  and  His  Apostles.  We  owe 
the  Holy  Spirit  then  to  the  generative  power  possessed  by  the 
human  intellect,  the  same  intellect  that  we  see  today  piling 
up  arms  to  destroy  men’s  lives.  Love,  the  love  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (which  the  text  of  the  new  MS.  says  is  to  save  men’s 
spirits  from  evil  spirits),  is  then  the  production  of  the  mind 
that  produced  Spanish  Inquisitors  and  invented  Hell-fire  and 
the  rack.  Some  of  us  have  not  so  learned  nature  and  human 
nature  — ‘'red  in  tooth  and  claw.”  The  new  MS.  has  no  hell- 
fire.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  will  conclude  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  hell  in  the  texts  of  the  East  is  a  ”  positive  proof  ” 
of  their  genuineness  just  as  the  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Western  texts  is  a  “  posi¬ 
tive  proof  ”  of  their  ”  lateness  ”  and  spuriousness.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  furnace  of  fire  in  the  texts  he  upholds  is  to  me 
something  akin  to  “  positive  proof  ”  that  they  have  been  in¬ 
terpolated  by  forgers  and  fear-mongers. 

After  twenty  years  first-hand  study  of  both  Eastern  and 
Western  texts,  the  searcher  for  truth  is  led  to  form  a  series 
of  inductions  from  documentary  ez'idcnce,  which  no  one  who 
has  not  studied  documents  for  at  least  half  that  time,  ten 
years,  is  capable  of  forming.  Of  the  Orthodoxy  I  am  sus¬ 
pected  of  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  maintain,  I  have  none, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  have  —  documents  having  long  ago  shat- 
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tered  and  destroyed  both  my  ecclesiastical  and  anti-ecclesias¬ 
tical  prepossessions.  God,  if  He  is  to  be  worshiped,  must  be 
consistent  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  must  be  love;  and  this  MS.,  as  far  as  it  goes,  makes 
Him  both. 

If  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  why  not  in  Isaiah,  which  your  correspondent  will 
admit  is  of  later  date  than  Genesis?  Is  every  discovery,  I 
ask,  that  conflicts  with  materialism  (ancient  and  modern)  to 
be  at  once  “  ruled  out  ”  by  the  pseudo-scientific  theories  that 
enchain  men’s  minds  today?  If  Trinity  is  an  eternal  attribute 
of  Godhead,  why  should  it  be  declared  by  your  correspondent 
to  have  first  arisen  in  sub-Apostolic  times,  and  that  by  pro¬ 
jection  from  the  human  mind? 

If  matter  is  all  the  world  contains,  both  the  MS.  and  the 
human  race  stand  in  a  “  hopeless  ”  position.  But  if  there  are 
such  entities  as  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  then 
“  Mr.  Buchanan’s  line  ”  is  not  so  “  absolutely  hopeless  ”  as 
your  correspondent  dogmatically  asserts,  nor  is  the  MS.  a 
mere  “  psychological  curiosity  from  the  workshop  of  a  pious 
forger.”  The  story  in  St.  John  ix.  has  still  its  application : 

Can  a  forger  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind? 

[If  Mr.  Buchanan’s  critic  has  anything  further  to  say  he 
should  come  out  under  his  own  name. —  Editor.] 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  (Green  Fund  Book,  No.  17.) 
By  George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Semitic  Languages  in  Bryn  Mavvr  College; 
some  time  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Re¬ 
search  in  Jerusalem.  Part  I.  The  Bible  Lands,  their  Ex¬ 
ploration,  and  the  Resultant  Light  on  the  Bible  and  History ; 
Part  II.  Translations  of  Ancient  Documents  which  Con¬ 
firm  or  Illuminate  the  Bible.  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen 
Plates.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  4ni.  Philadelphia :  American  Sunday- 
school  Union.  1910.  $2.00. 

The  brief  and  suitable  title  of  this  book  is  yet  in  need  of 
some  definition  in  a  thorough  review.  Of  the  evidence  which 
archaeology  gives  concerning  the  Bible,  the  book  contains  about 
everything  of  general  interest ;  of  the  relation  of  this  evidence 
to  the  Biblical  questions,  it  states  simply,  and  usually  without 
the  least  apparent  bias,  the  various  contlicting  opinions.  It  is 
thus  preeminently  a  book  of  information  ;  in  the  Biblical  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  day  it  is  neutral.  Professor  Barton  set  him¬ 
self  the  difficult  task  of  stating  facts  without  giving  any  bent 
to  the  thinking  of  the  reader,  but  leaving  him  to  form  his  own 
conclusions.  The  author  of  “  Archa:ology  and  the  Bible  ’’  is 
entitled  to  all  the  sweet  gratification  which  comes  of  knowing 
that  he  achieved  his  purpose  well. 

Neutral  books  have,  of  course,  their  limitations,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  neutral :  they  decide  no  questions  of  opinion  under 
discussion,  they  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  development 
of  thought  or  the  progress  of  discovery  in  unknown  fields, 
they  determine  no  boundary  lines  of  truth.  But  they  do  con¬ 
tribute  to  clear  thinking  by  recognition  of  all  the  facts,  they 
enable  disputants  to  see  in  how  large  a  field  they  are  all  of 
one  mind,  and  they  divert  attention  from  the  battle  field  of 
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conflicting  opinions  to  the  peaceful  abiding  place  of  settled 
truth,  and  they  give  statement  to  the  real  “  assured  results  ” 
which  disputants  talk  so  much  about.  Such  is  the  great  value 
of  this  unique  and  most  satisfactory  book. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  book  are: — 

I.  Its  completeness.  There  is  almost  nothing  of  important 
fact  that  archaeology  has  contributed  to  Bible  study,  or  of 
useful  opinion  concerning  such  facts,  that  does  not  have  at 
least  brief  mention  in  Professor  Barton’s  book. 

II.  Its  orderliness,  both  for  reading  and  logical  study  of  a 
subject  and  for  ready  reference  by  means  of  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  and  the  topical  indexes. 

III.  Its  wonderful  collection  of  useful  illustrations,  with 
references  to  them  from  all  places  in  the  text  at  which  they  are 
specially  needed. 

This  compendium  of  the  facts  of  Biblical  archaeology  will 
stand  as  certainly  the  best  in  the  English  language  until  the 
multiplying  of  discoveries  makes  another  statement  necessary. 
I  should  not  close  this  brief  review  without  noting,  also,  and 
with  gratification,  that  the  critical  wrangling  of  this  age  of 
Biblical  study  may,  by  some  minds,  be  thrust  to  one  side  at 
will,  and  that  one,  of  such  well-known  critical  views,  is  yet 
able  to  present  to  the  world  so  unbiased  a  statement  of  facts 
held  in  common  by  all  disputants. 

M.  G.  Kyi.e. 

Xenia,  Ohio. 

The  Oi.d  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today:  A  Study  in 
Moral  Development.  By  Wiij.iam  Frederic  {’.ade.  Profes¬ 
sor  on  the  Frederick  Billings  Foundation  for  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature  and  Semitic  Languages,  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary.  Berkeley,  California.  Pp.  xxii,  .32(5.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.75,  net. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  period  in  which  anybody  with 
any  acquaintance  with  life  could  fail  to  be  amazed  at  this  vol¬ 
ume,  but  at  the  present  day  a  European  can  only  gasp  at  the 
idea  that  there  are  countries  in  which  such  things  are  written 
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and  read  with  approval.  No  long  review  is  necessary,  for  the 
first  contact  with  realities  would  cure  its  readers  of  any  il¬ 
lusions  to  which  the  book  had  given  rise.  As  it  is  being  ad¬ 
vertised  as  an  interpretation  of  the  moral  sense  as  shown  in 
the  Old  Testament,  let  us  look  at  a  few  instances.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  we  assume  that  Professor  Bade  really  supposes 
himself  to  mean  what  he  writes. 

In  Gen.  xii.  10  flf.  we  read  how  Abram,  anticipating  danger 
from  Sarai’s  beauty,  successfully  urged  her  to  say  that  she  was 
his  sister,  because  he  rightly  apprehended  that  the  lustful  po¬ 
tentate  to  whose  court  he  was  going  would  otherwise  slay  him. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  only  point  at  issue  was 
whether  the  patriarch  should  or  should  not  be  put  to  death. 
The  consequences  for  the  woman  would  be  the  same  in  any 
event.  Bade  is  greatly  shocked.  “The  story  implies  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  and  practice  of  the  time  that  there  is  no  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  which  a  Hebrew  is  bound  to  respect  in  his  dealings 
with  a  foreigner”  (p.  72).  Abram  should  on  this  view  have 
elected  to  be  put  to  death  with  the  firm  assurance  that  his 
wife  would  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Pharaoh’s  harem.  If 
the  story  implies  anything,  it  is  a  firm  belief  that  there  is  no 
moral  obligation  which  an  Egyptian  king  would  respect  in  his 
dealings  with  a  Hebrew.  Nor  can  Bade  conceive  that  a  God 
of  righteousness  should  disapprove  of  murder  or  adultery  and 
intervene  to  prevent  them.  Apparently  he  holds  that  the  sin 
of  David  is  not  unrighteous  when  perpetrated  by  an  Egyptian 
or  Philistine  monarch.  Similarly  in  the  narrative  of  the  in¬ 
cident  at  the  court  of  Abimelech.  He  who  prevents  what 
those  of  us  who  accept  the  Decalogue  regard  as  two  of  the 
blackest  of  crimes  is,  in  Bade’s  view,  “far  from  being  a 
guardian  of  universal  moral  law.  He  is  a  petty  and  partisan 
tribal  god”  (p.  73).  Now  such  things  may  be,  and  apparently 
are,  taught  in  American  theological  colleges  and  read  by  the 
American  public ;  but  what  I  should  like  to  know  is,  whether 
they  really  represent  the  views  of  American  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Suppose  that  a  Californian  couple  had  found 
themselves  in  the  position  of  Abram  and  Sarai  with  the  knowl- 
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edge  that  these  two  possessed  of  the  ways  of  Oriental  poten¬ 
tates,  would  the  woman  have  hesitated  to  tell  a  lie  to  save  her 
husband’s  life?  And  what  would  they  have  thought  of  her 
in  Berkeley,  California,  or  in  other  parts  of  America,  if  she 
had?  And  what  view  would  they  hold  of  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  or  morality  of  one  who  said,  “Because  you  told  a  lie 
to  save  life,  by  my  moral  standard  it  is  you  and  not  the  po¬ 
tentate  who  owe  reparation.  You,  O  man,  should  have  been 
murdered,  and  you,  O  woman,  should  have  entered  the  harem 
with  the  knowledge  that  you  had  insured  your  husband’s  death 
sooner  than  tell  a  lie,  or  ‘a  half  truth,  or  white  lie’’’?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  Bade  be  taken  to  mean  what  he  says  —  a 
rather  large  assumption  —  his  moral  standard  is  certainly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  most  people,  but  the  difference  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  as  much  in  his  favor  as  he  seems  to  think. 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  volume  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain  one  or  more  blunders  of  the  most  glaring  character,  and 
it  would  require  a  large  book  to  refute  them  all  in  detail. 
Such  a  book  is  totally  unnecessary ;  partly  because,  as  already 
indicated,  acquaintance  with  life  disposes  completely  of  Bade’s 
lucubrations ;  partly  because  an  intelligent  perusal  of  the  Bible 
often  reveals  the  true  facts  at  once ;  and  partly  because  a  vast 
number  of  his  errors  have  been  completely  refuted  already,  as 
he  could  have  known  if  he  had  ever  troubled  to  read  both  sides 
of  his  question.  All  that  needs  be  done  here  is  to  illustrate  a 
few  of  his  favorite  methods  of  dealing  with  his  material. 

First,  then,  our  author  is  utterly  blind  to  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  phenomena  of  life.  At  the  present  moment  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  collective  responsibility  is  visibly  operating  on  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Europe.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
quite  inconceivable  to  me  how  anybody  could  have  been  ignor¬ 
ant  of  it.  But  apparently  Bade  is.  “Long  adherence  to  the 
principle,  that  righteousness,  sin,  and  punishment  can  concern 
only  the  individual,  has  made  the  idea  of  collective  responsibility 
appear  barbarous’’  (p.  83).  It  is  as  if  he  had  denounced  New¬ 
ton’s  laws  as  barbarous.  For  all  I  know  they  may  be  so  in 
Bade’s  view.  But  if  they  are  true,  any  discussion  of  a  sub- 
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ject  to  which  they  are  pertinent  which  ignores  them  could  not 
be  regarded  as  “morally  higher  and  rationally  more  tenable.  ’ 
Again,  on  page  234  we  are  invited  to  believe  that  “all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal” !  So  all  human  experience  counts 
for  nothing  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary. 

Another  method  of  Bade’s  is  to  discredit  a  statement  of 
some  Biblical  writer  without  any  evidence,  and  then  to  be¬ 
labor  the  Old  Testament  for  the  results  that  he  deduces  from 
the  assumed  mendacity.  That  Ezekiel’s  statements  as  to  the 
past  history  of  the  Levites  were  historically  absolutely  true  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  followed  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  discussions  for  the  past  few  years.  Bade  chooses  to 
assume,  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence,  that  they  were  false,  and 
expends  much  moral  indignation  on  the  supposed  wickedness 
of  Ezekiel  in  “inditing  and  penalizing  the  ‘Levites’  on  a  charge 
framed  out  of  a  historical  fiction”  (pp,  30(5  ff,). 

Similarly  with  the  treatment  of  Gen.  xxii.  Faith  is  not  a 
conception  that  Bade  understands,  but  he  might  at  least  have 
read  the  chapter  and  endeavored  to  appreciate  its  statements 
before  he  wrote  that  “it  is  a  grievous  charge  against  much 
popular  religious  education  of  our  time  that  it  still  uses  this 
immoral  portraiture  of  God  as  if  it  were  true,  thus  sinking 
below  the  moral  level  of  Jeremiah  and  Deuteronomy” 
(p.  197)  ! 

Mis  exegetical  feats  are  so  astonishing  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  testimony  of  my  eyes  I  should  say  they  were  incredible. 
When  he  reads  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  in  Isa.  v.  1-7,  he 
discovers  in  it  a  “belief”  that  God  “could  appear  as  the  planter 
of  a  vineyard,”  and  xxviii.  2(5  represents  to  him  the  theory  of 
a  deity  personally  “furnishing  instruction  in  husbandry” 
(p.  32)  ! 

The  volume  can  appeal  only  to  the  shallow,  the  irresponsible, 
the  conceited,  and  the  ignorant. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 
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Concerning  Prayer:  Its  Nature,  Its  Difficulties  and  Its 

Value.  By  Various  Authors.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  504.  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York:  Macmillan  and  Company.  1916. 

$3.00. 

The  European  War  has  undoubtedly  called  fresh  attention 
to  some  of  the  fundamental  realities  of  religion,  and  among 
these,  to  prayer.  Many  to-day  are  turning  to  practical  effort, 
simply  because  they  are  perplexed  by  the  mysteries  of  the 
spiritual  realm.  For  this  reason  it  was  a  real  interest  to  hear 
of  a  volume  of  essays  on  the  subject  of  “  Prayer:  its  nature, 
its  difficulties  and  its  value.”  In  this  book  eleven  different 
authors  provide  fourteen  essays.  A  lady,  two  Anglican 
clergymen,  two  Anglican  Clerical  University  tutors,  three 
Anglican  laymen,  a  tutor  of  a  Methodist  College,  a  Congre¬ 
gational  minister,  and  an  American  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  unite  to  discuss  the  subject.  They  appear  to  have 
submitted  their  contributions  to  each  other  for  common  dis¬ 
cussion,  revised  them,  and  now  have  combined  them  in  the 
present  work.  The  longest  essay  of  all  is  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Turner,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  “Faith, 
Prayer  and  the  World’s  Order.”  Me  believes  that,  as  faith 
increases,  the  element  of  petition  in  prayer  becomes  subordin¬ 
ate.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  is  the  view  of  another 
essayist.  Professor  Rufus  Jones  of  Haver  ford,  who  thinks 
that  prayer  as  fellowship  is  the  central  and  most  important 
feature.  But  yet  another  of  the  writers,  Mr.  Edwyn  Bevan, 
is  certainly  nearer  the  New  Testament  view  when  he  insists 
that  prayer  is  primarily  and  predominantly  a  matter  of  peti¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bevan  considers  some  of  the  objections  against 
answers  to  prayer.  The  subject  of  intercessory  prayer  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  an  essay  by  the  Rev.  L.  nodg.son  of  Oxford:  and 
when  this  is  read  with  Mr.  Bevan’s  paper,  the  two  together 
afford  some  useful  thought  on  the  subject  of  prayer  as  peti¬ 
tion.  The  editor.  Canon  Streeter,  is  already  well  known  as 
the  editor  of  “  Foundations.”  He  contributes  two  essays. 
The  first  is  on  “  God  and  the  World’s  Pain.”  The  other  deals 
with  “The  Nature  of  Worship,”  and  lays  down  the  principles 
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which  should  guide  all  those  who  are  responsible  for  worship 
in  Christian  congregations.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  the 
precise  connection  between  much  that  is  in  this  essay  and  the 
general  subject  of  Prayer,  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
Canon  Streeter  says  some  suggestive  and  helpful  things. 
Another  English  clergyman,  Mr.  Anson,  in  writing  on 
“Prayer  as  Understanding,”  distinguishes  between  what  he 
calls  “  Sultanic  ”  prayer  and  prayer  as  “Scientific”  (p.  69). 
Mr.  R.  G.  Collingwood  contributes  an  essay  on  “  The  Devil,” 
in  the  course  of  which  he  denies  the  personality  of  Satan,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  view  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 
The  lady,  who  is  now  known  as  the  authoress  of  the  book 
“  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia,”  writes  two  essays,  one  in  connection 
with  the  English  National  Mission  and  the  other  on  “Prayer 
for  the  Dead.”  While  advocating  this  practice,  she  admits 
that  “  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  knowledge  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  souls  exist  beyond  the  grave”  (p.  480),  and 
the  whole  discussion  is  significant  for  the  almost  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  Scripture  warrant.  Two  essays  deal  with  the 
Holy  Communion,  though  again  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  these 
should  have ‘found  a  place  in  a  volume  entitled  “Concerning 
Prayer.”  In  the  former,  an  Anglican  is  the  writer,  but  the 
essay  only  gives  the  position  of  an  extreme  Anglican,  for  the 
Evangelical  and  old-fashioned  High  Church  view  of  the  Holy 
Communion  finds  no  place  here,  though  it  is  the  recognized 
teaching  of  the  leading  and  most  representative  teachers  in 
the  English  Church  from  Cranmer  downwards.  One  of  tha 
writer’s  inaccurate  and  erroneous  ideas  is  seen  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Holy  Communion  is  at  once  sacramental  and 
sacrificial,  these  two  ideas  being  complementary  (p.  309). 
Yet  a  representative  Anglican  of  former  days.  Bishop  Beve¬ 
ridge,  writes  as  follows  and  surely  in  a  much  truer  way : 
“  There  is  a  vast  diflference  between  a  sacrament  and  a  sac¬ 
rifice,  for  in  a  sacrament  God  ofTereth  something  to  man,  but 
in  a  sacrifice  man  offers  something  to  God.  What  is  offere^i 
in  a  sacrifice  is  wholly  or  in  part  destroyed,  but  what  is  offered 
in  a  sacrament  still  remaineth.  And  there  being  so  great  a 
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difference  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other,  if  it  be  a  sacrament, 
it  is  not  a  sacrifice,  and  if  it  be  a  sacrifice,  it  is  not  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  it  being  impossible  that  it  should  be  both  a  sacrament 
and  a  sacrifice  too.”  The  Eucharist  is  then  dealt  with  from 
a  Nonconformist  standpoint,  and  this  is  equally  unsatisfactory 
when  judged  from  the  Evangelical  Church  position,  because 
it  is  as  inadequate  as  the  former  is  inaccurate.  These  four¬ 
teen  essays  contain  some  truly  useful  thoughts ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  volume  is  disappointing 
and  has  no  real  message.  We  should  have  welcomed  some 
clear  guidance  on  the  problem  of  prayer ;  but,  instead,  the 
writers  for  the  most  part  give  us  their  own  peculiar  views, 
which  can  satisfy  only  themselves  and  those  who  happen  to 
think  with  them.  In  particular,  everything  is  remote  from 
the  spiritual  simplicity  of  New  Testament  teaching  about 
prayer.  It  is  interesting,  and  perhaps  significant,  that  the 
man  who  prays,  based  on  the  possession  of  a  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence,  has  practically  no  difficulties.  The  problems  usually 
arise  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  men  who  have  no  such  ex¬ 
perience.  lUit  the  Bible  never  deals  with  what  may  be  called 
the  philosophy  of  prayer.  It  takes  for  granted  that  men  will 
pray.  We  confess  that  we  turn  with  satisfaction  to  works  on 
prayer  by  men  like  Dr.  Andrew  Murray,  who  are  able  at  once 
to  provide  helpful  teaching  and  to  keep  close  to  the  Divine 
revelation.  W.  II.  Griffith  Thomas. 

Davis.  Soldikr  Missionary:  A  Biography  of  Rev.  Jerome 
D.  Davis,  D.D.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Volunteers  and  for 
Thirty-nine  Years  a  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  Japan.  By  J. 
Meri.e  D.wis,  M.A.,  B.D..  Secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  .\s.sociations,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  12mo.  Pp.  x,  847.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
iniG.  $1.50,  net. 

Dr.  Davis  was  first  a  soldier,  then  a  missionary.  In  both 
positions  he  was  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Master.  Leaving 
Beloit  College  to  join  the  Northern  army  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  returning  to  student  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he 
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left  a  record  behind  him  that  is  worthy  of  all  imitation.  So 
rapidly  had  he  advanced  in  promotion,  that  he  was  made 
colonel  when  twenty-six  years  of  age.  But  turning  his  back 
upon  military  honors  he  devoted  himself  to  theological  study, 
and.  on  graduating  from  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  re¬ 
quested  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  that  he  should  he 
given  “  the  hardest  field  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.” 
He  was  sent  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  then  a  frontier  field,  and 
the  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, —  at  the  time  nick¬ 
named  ”  Hell  on  Wheels.”  A  few  miles  before  reaching  his 
destination.  Colonel  Davis  read  the  following  advertisement  in 
the  Cheyenne  daily  paper:  ”  I  will  fight  my  dog.  ‘Jerry,’  vs. 
the  wildcat,  next  Sunday  afternoon,  at  two  o’clock,  in  the 
Theater.  Admission :  one  dollar.”  Within  two  weeks  he  was 
holding  Sunday  evening  services  in  this  theater  (p.  103)- 
Upon  organizing  the  Congregational  church  in  this  place,  it 
appeared  that  it  was  four  hundred  miles  to  its  nearest  East¬ 
ern  neighbor,  and  l.'^OO  miles  to  the  first  church  of  that 
denomination,  West. 

In  18T1  Dr.  Davis  went  to  Japan  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  and  soon  after  took  up  his  residence  at 
Kyoto,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  labors  in  1910. 
His  death,  however,  occurred  in  Oberlin,  while  on  his  way 
from  the  World’s  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  field  of  labor.  ITis  labors  in  Japan  were  of  extreme 
interest  and  importance.  Throughout  his  stay  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Doshisha  School,  which  had  been  founded  by 
the  lamented  Xeesima  with  large  gifts  which  he  had  obtained 
from  America.  The  money  was  received,  and  the  school  es¬ 
tablished.  on  condition  that  it  should  remain  a  Christian  school. 
But  after  Xeesima’s  death  certain  Japanese  parties  obtained 
control,  and  maintained  that  the  Doshisha  could  be  Christian 
without  a  belief  in  the  personality  of  God  or  the  divinity  of 
Christ  or  the  future  life.  The  account  of  the  long  years  of 
controversy  in  which  Dr.  Davis,  with  remarkable  forbearance, 
patience,  and  skill,  held  the  facts  before  the  Japanese  public, 
and  finally  through  the  courts  secured  the  reestablishment  of 
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the  school  upon  its  original  foundation,  is  of  extreme  interest, 
and  reveals  him  as  a  master  mind  of  the  first  water  and  of  an 
exceptionally  winning  character. 

The  volume  is  well  written  by  his  son,  and  will  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  its  kind. 

The  Story  of  My  Life  and  Work.  By  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi,  460. 
Oberlin:  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company.  1916.  $2.00,  post¬ 

paid. 

This  volume  deserves  a  review  by  an  eminent  geologist, 
and  such  a  review  will  appear  in  the  next  number.  The  two¬ 
fold  character  of  the  author’s  position,  however,  renders  ap¬ 
propriate  a  brief  review  from  the  standpoint  of  theology. 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  Wright  are  thankful,  I  am  sure, 
that  in  Chapter  XVI.  he  gives  us  a  statement  of  his  “  Creed.” 
Though  brief,  the  creed  is  very  significant.  The  author,  fa¬ 
miliar  for  many  years  with  every  phase  of  theological  dis¬ 
cussion,  gives  us  with  few  words  the  cardinal  points  of  his 
religious  belief.  Happily  this  belief  is  founded  on  a  reverent 
and  hearty  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  He 
says :  “  I  believe  that  with  all  man’s  splendid  capacities  for 

inductive  reasoning  ...  he  needs,  for  his  guidance  and  satis¬ 
faction,  a  supplementary  revelation  from  God  of  the  facts  and 
truths  essential  to  the  promotion  of  true  religion.”  As  be¬ 
comes  every  earnest  investigator  of  God’s  dealings  with  man, 
he  approaches  the  Bible,  therefore,  in  a  humble,  teachable 
spirit.  Searching  after  truth  in  this  spirit,  the  author  has 
learned  to  believe  in  God  as  “  the  primal,  self-existent,  eternal 
reality,”  who  has  both  created  the  world  and  “  established  a 
system  of  secondary  causes,  both  material  and  spiritual.” 
Hence  the  author  maintains  that  “  the  doctrine  of  monism  and 
of  the  immanence  of  God  as  set  forth  by  its  extreme  advocates 
overlooks  the  plainest  facts  of  experience.” 

The  author  believes  that  “  God  created  the  elements  out  of 
which  have  evolved  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  .  .  .  and  that  he 
imparted  to  the  particles  and  masses  the  motions  appearing  in 
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the  infinite  variety  of  combinations  incident  to  a  progressive 
universe,  and,  over  all,  imposed  the  mysterious  power  of 
gravitation.”  “  How  these  things  were  done,”  says  the  author, 
“  I  have  no  idea.  They  belong  to  the  mysteries,  no  less  of 
science  than  of  theology.” 

The  author  believes  “  that  in  due  time  the  principle  of  life 
came  into  the  world  as  a  new  creation,”  and  that  “  after  the 
introduction  of  life  into  the  world,  there  was  an  orderly  prog¬ 
ress  from  lower  to  higher  forms,”  but  he  has  “  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  believe  that  this  progress  has  been  due  wholly  to 
the  inherent  forces  of  nature.” 

The  author  believes  that  “  man  with  his  present  physical 
and  spiritual  characteristics  appeared  suddenly  on  the  earth, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  as  geologists  count  time.”  “  The 
peculiar  characteristics  both  of  mind  and  body  which  consti¬ 
tute  man  are  too  numerous  and  peculiar  to  have  come  in  by 
slow  increments.”  “  Such  complicated  accidental  combinations 
are  inconceivable.  They  can  occur  only  as  the  product  of  de¬ 
sign,  which  is  equivalent  to  creation.” 

The  author  believes  “  that  the  abnormal  conditions  connected 
with  the  Glacial  epoch  make  it  impossible  ....  to  discredit 
the  stories  of  the  flood  in  Genesis  and  of  the  distribution  of 
the  human  race  from  Central  Asia.” 

The  author  believes  “  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  genuine  and  authoritative  records  of  the  facts  concerning 
Christ’s  life  and  the  doctrines  which  are  logically  connected 
with  that  life.”  “  The  noblest  civilization  of  the  world,  and 
that  on  which  the  highest  hopes  of  the  future  depend,  has 
sprung  directly  from  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  New  Testament.  .  .  .  All  this  is  sufficient  to  give 
presumptive  evidence,  of  the  highest  value,  that  Christianity 
rests  upon  a  foundation  of  fact.”  “  The  one  miracle  of  Christ’s 
resurrection  being  established  by  evidence  that  cannot  be  con¬ 
troverted,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  story  of  minor 
miracles  connected  with  his  life.” 

The  author  believes  “  that  we  can  most  effectively  preserve 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  revelation  and  promote  the  unity 
Vol.  LXXIV.  No.  293.  11 
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of  the  church  by  adhering,  in  the  main,  to  the  formulas  of 
doctrine  wrought  out  through  the  experiences  of  the  early 
church,  and  incorporated  in  the  Nicene  Creed.” 

The  author  confidently  expects  “  that,  as  the  Lord  has  often, 
in  the  past,  raised  up  judges  in  Israel,  to  lead  the  people  out 
of  bondage,  so  now,  leaders  will  be  raised  up,  whose  voices 
will  be  eflfectively  heard  in  defense  of  the  ‘  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.’  ” 

Finally,  the  author  hopes  and  expects  “  that  God  will  make 
use  of  the  judgments  now  falling  so  heavily  upon  the  nations 
of  the  world,  so  to  exhibit  the  ‘  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,’ 
and  so  to  magnify  his  grace  in  the  atoning  work  of  his  Son, 
that  the  whole  world  shall  fear  and  tremble,  and  that,  by 
mighty  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  the  world  shall  be  convicted  of  the  manifold  ways  in 
which  they  have  crucified  their  Lord  afresh,  and  shall  speedily 
return  in  humble  penitence  to  the  Lord  that  bought  them.” 

The  best  review  of  Dr.  Wright’s  “  Creed,”  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  give  the  above  brief  summary  of  his  religious  beliefs.  All 
friends  of  evangelical  religion  will  rejoice  that  Dr.  Wright  has 
been  spared  to  give  in  his  autobiography,  as  the  fruit  of  long 
years  of  study  and  thinking,  this  clear  and  most  satisfactory 
statement  of  his  belief.  All  his  friends  will  congratulate  him, 
and  will  join  heartily  in  the  final  hope  and  expectation  ex¬ 
pressed  above,  J.  K.  Greene. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

History  of  the  Study  of  Theology.  By  Charles  Augustus 

Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.  Prepared  for  Publication  by  his 

Daughter,  Emilie  Grace  Briggs,  B.D.  Two  Volumes. 

12mo.  Pp.  xii,  217,  230,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons.  1916.  75  cents,  net. 

These  volumes  are,  throughout,  historical  and  not  contro¬ 
versial,  and  form  a  remarkably  full  repository  of  historical  ref¬ 
erences  and  statements.  As  a  reference  book  they  are  invalu¬ 
able.  We  observe,  however,  an  error  in  the  statement  (vol. 
ii.  p.  207)  that  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in 
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1808,  was  the  earliest  Protestant  seminary  in  America.  I'he 
fact  is  that  the  theological  seminary  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  is  the  lineal  successor  of  a  sem¬ 
inary  established  by  that  church  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  foundation  of  Andover. 

The  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ;  or,  The  True  Biblical  Doctrine  of 
God  as  Opposed  by  Evolution.  A  Great  Question  of  Today. 
By  David  Heagle,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  16mo.  Pp.  68.  Burling¬ 
ton,  Iowa :  The  German  Literary  Board.  1916.  40  cents, 
net. 

This  little  volume  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  size.  Under 
the  significant  title  chosen,  the  author  furnishes  us  with  a  clear 
and  vigorous  defense  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  and  of  their 
actual  occurrence.  His  statement  of  the  fundamental  error  of 
evolution  is  admirable:  “  The  difficulty  with  evolution,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  religion,  is  that  it  never  gets  back  to  a  real  be¬ 
ginning  of  things.  It  always  has  to  assume  the  existence  of 
material  of  some  kind  with  which  to  begin  its  work.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  knows  nothing  of  a  Creator  or  of  a  real  First 
Cause  of  the  universe.  That  is  to  say,  it  knows  nothing  about 
God ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  of  course  can  give  us  no 
authoritative  knowledge  with  respect  to  religion.  Even  when 
it  attempts  to  put  God  on  the  inside  of  the  universe  and  to 
make  Him  only  an  immanent  Divinity,  it  identifies  Him  so 
thoroughly  with  the  universe  that  it  destroys  His  personality 
and  free-agency.  Hence,  again,  it  does  not  give  us  such  a 
conception  of  God  as  is  necessary  to  religion  ”  (p.  65,  ».). 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  By  A.  T. 
Rorertson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  In¬ 
terpretation  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Louisville,  Ky.  12mo.  Pp.  172.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  1916.  $1.00,  net. 

If  the  value  of  books  is  to  be  judged  by  their  size,  this 
would  take  a  low  place.  But  if  they  are  to  be  judged  by  qual¬ 
ity,  it  must  take  a  very  high  place.  The  value  of  the  book  is 
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partly  due  to  the  fact’  that  the  author  did  not  need  to  “  read 
up  ”  to  obtain  his  information,  but  was  preeminently  fitted  to 
“  write  down  ”  upon  his  subject.  His  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  especially,  but  also  his  numerous  other  writ¬ 
ing's  upon  allied  subjects,  have  prepared  him  to  write  this 
volume  with  utmost  ease,  and  to  cause  pure  light  to  shine  out 
from  every  page.  The  book  is  an  expansion  of  five  addresses 
given  to  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  so  is  specially  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  ordinary  readers,  and  is  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  of  success  in  efforts  to  bring  the  highest  fruits  of  schol¬ 
arship  within  the  range  of  the  unlearned  public.  It  is,  indeed, 
about  as  complete  a  commentary  upon  the  Gospel  as  any  one 
needs.  It  defends  the  standard  views  which  have  generally 
been  entertained  concerning  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the 
book  and  its  historical  character,  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel.  Scholars  will  find  the  book 
valuable  from  the  abundant  references  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject  that  are  given  in  the  footnotes  and  in  the  appendix. 
As  an  illustration  of  how  fully  he  is  up  to  date,  we  note  that 
he  makes  use  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Buchanan’s  discoveries  of  new 
readings  in  early  Spanish  manuscripts.  The  book  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended. 

The  Mythical  Interpretation  of  the  Gospels;  Critical 

Studies  in  the  Historic  Narratives.  (The  Bross  Prize,  1!)15.) 

By  Thomas  James  Thorburn,  D.D.,  LL.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv, 

356.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1916.  $1.50, 

net. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  present  time  that  so 
large  a  part  of  the  energy  of  religious  teachers  has  to  l^e  spent 
in  refuting  the  errors  which  unbelievers  are  propagating  by 
means  of  the  cheap  facilities  of  the  printing  press.  But  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  this  work  should  be  thoroughly  done, 
and  its  results  brought  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers. 
Such  a  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  author  of  this  learned 
volume,  and  has  been  attended  with  unqualified  success. 
Within  the  pages  of  the  volume  will  be  found  a  full  statement 
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of  the  efforts  of  innumerable  authors  to  identify  every  stage 
in  the  life  of  Christ  with  heathen  myths  of  one  sort  or  another. 
The  ordinary  reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  these 
efforts,  and  of  their  general  silliness  and  futility.  But  one  or 
another  of  them  is  likely  to  lead  readers  of  limited  informa¬ 
tion  astray,  and  it  is  important  to  have  them  reported  and  re¬ 
futed,  one  by  one,  as  they  are  in  this  volume,  which  certainly 
renders  a  great  service  to  the  religious  public,  and  amply  justi¬ 
fies  the  wisdom  of  the  distinguished  committee  who  selected 
this,  from  a  large  number  of  competing  essays,  to  receive  the 
Bross  Prize. 

The  Return  to  Faith,  and  Other  Addresses.  By  William 

North  Rice,  Professor  of  Geology,  Wesleyan  University. 

12mo.  Pp.  154.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1916. 

75  cents,  net. 

This  little  volume  is  of  special  importance  as  coming  from 
an  eminent  geologist,  constituting,  as  he  says,  “  in  some  sense 
an  apologia  pro  lAta  mea'*  (p.  9).  It  consists  of  five  ad¬ 
dresses  and  baccalaureate  sermons,  the  first  of  which,  entitled 
“  The  Return  to  Faith,”  was  delivered  in  1900 ;  while  the  sec¬ 
ond,  “  The  Alternative  —  Christianity  or  Agnosticism,”  was 
delivered  in  1887 ;  and  the  last  two,  “  The  Vision  of  God  ” 
and  “  The  Influence  of  Science  in  Theology,”  one  in  1909  and 
the  other  in  1915.  But  to  our  mind  the  earlier  addresses  are 
the  most  satisfactory.  In  the  last  address  numerous  state¬ 
ments  are  made  which  betray  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  correct  interpretation  of  Scripture.  If  the  au¬ 
thor  were  familiar  with  the  principles  of  judicial  reasoning, 
he  would  not  say,  as  he  does,  that  “  the  narratives  of  the  Bible 
contain  numerous  contradictions  ” ;  and  that  “  a  number  can 
have  only  one  meaning,”  when  speaking  of  the  chronology 
of  the  genealogical  tables  in  Genesis.  If  the  author  had  been 
familiar  with  the  literature  on  the  subject,  he  would  have 
known  that  such  genealogical  tables,  according  to  the  ^usages 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  do  not  give  chronology,  but  simply 
lines  of  descent.  For  example,  as  has  been  said  over  and  over 
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again,  when  in  the  Bible  we  read :  “  Shebuel  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom,  the  son  of  Moses,  was  over  the  treasury  ”  in  David’s 
time,  the  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  relation  between 
Shebuel  and  Gershom  as  that  between  Gershom  and  Moses; 
whereas,  Gershom  was  the  immediate  son  of  Moses,  but  She¬ 
buel  was  separated  from  Gershom  by  several  generations.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  learned  geologist  to  recognize  that  the 
facts  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  those  of  geology^  need  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  that  when  we  know  what  they  mean  many  apparent 
contradictions  may  disappear. 

Group  Theories  of  Religion  and  the  Individual.  By 
Clement  C.  J.  Werb,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  late  Wilde  Lecturer  of  Natural  and  Comparative  Re¬ 
ligion  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  12mo.  Pp.  205. 
London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.;  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.75. 

In  this  volume  the  author  combats  the  theory  of  religion 
maintained  by  a  group  of  French  scholars,  of  whom  the  most 
prominent  are  M.  Durkheim  and  M.  Levy  Bruhl.  This  group 
of  writers  say  that  “  the  phenomena  which  we  call  religious 
are  those  which  consist  in  obligatory  beliefs  connected  with 
definite  practices  relating  to  objects  given  in  these  beliefs” 
(p.  47)  ;  or,  in  a  more  modified  form,  “  A  religion  is  a  unified 
system  of  beliefs  and  practices  relative  to  sacred  things,  that 
is  to  say,  things  set  apart  and  forbidden  —  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  unite  into  one  single  moral  community  called  a 
Church  all  those  who  adhere  to  them  ”  (p.  60).  The  author 
shows  that  not  all  obligatory  beliefs  are  religious,  and  that  all 
practices  are  obligatory  that  are  based  on  beliefs,  however 
formed  respecting  their  relation  to  the  good  of  being.  Since 
the  beliefs  which  impose  obligation  are  based  upon  evidence 
of  various  kinds  and  of  varying  degrees  of  certainty,  the  group 
of  philosophers  whom  our  author  is  combating  unduly  magnify 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  furnished  to  the  individual  by  the 
dicta  of  the  church  or  the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  These 
can  never  be  absolute,  but  are  simply  elements  in  the  com- 
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bination  of  facts  which  force  beliefs.  The  author,  with  great 
skill  and  learning,  attains  the  object  which  he  has  set  out  to 
accomplish. 

The  Light  of  Truth  as  Revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Levi  Rightmyer.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  967.  Boston:  Sher¬ 
man,  French  and  Company.  1916.  $2.75,  net. 

The  scope  of  this  volume  is  too  great  to  admit  of  brief  re¬ 
view  or  short  characterization.  It  is  the  result  of  a  lifelong 
original  study  of  the  Scriptures  adapted  to  edification  as  well 
as  instruction.  The  author  is  specially  rich  in  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  symbolism  of  Scripture  and  of  the  interpretation 
of  prophecy.  The  principles  which  guide  the  author  in  his  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Scripture  are  well  illustrated  in  what  he  says 
of  Peter’s  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  world :  “  Peter 
in  these  words  has  no  more  reference  to  the  original,  natural 
creation  than  he  did  when  he  spoke  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  perished  in  the  flood.  .  .  .  Peter  here  is  treating 
of  the  world  established  by  the  word  of  God  at  Mount  Sinai, 
which  word  is  called  the  fiery  law”  (p.  420). 

The  Gospel  in  Art.  By  Albert  E.  Bailey,  Director  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education,  Worcester  Academy,  Massachusetts; 
Lecturer  in  Religious  Education,  Newton  Theological  In¬ 
stitution  ;  author  of  “  On  Nazareth  Hill,”  ”  The  Wise  Man’s 
Story,”  “  Art  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.”  8vo.  Pp.  x, 
483.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1916.  $3.00,  net. 

This  volume  admirably  meets  an  imperative  and  long-felt 
want.  The  location  of  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pic¬ 
tures  relating  to  the  life  of  Christ  is  given,  with  reproductions 
of  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  ones,  together  with 
information  where  reproductions  of  the  pictures  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  moderate  price.  An  introduction  gives  important 
directions  for  the  intelligent  study  of  a  picture.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  pictures  is  given  in  chronological  order  of  Christ’s 
life,  beginning  with  the  annunciation  and  ending  with  the  last 
judgment.  A  brief  account  of  the  lives  of  the  painters  fol¬ 
lows,  together  with  an  index.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
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printed,  and  the  pictorial  representations  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  would  seem  as  if  every  Christian  household  would 
desire  to  possess  the  volume,  as  the  perusal  of  its  pages  and 
the  study  of  its  pictures  would  gfive  one  a  better  idea  of  what 
art  has  done  for  Christianity  than  would  be  furnished  by  many 
months  spent,  at  great  expense,  in  visiting  European  galleries. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion.  By  George  Albert  Coe, 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City.  12mo.  Pp.  xv,  365.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1916.  $1.50,  net. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  volume  is  particularly  inspiring 
or  promotive  of  deep  spiritual  life.  The  author  is  one  who 
has  become  known  as  maintaining  that  conversion  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  sexual  development  in  time  of  puberty;  that 
“  prayer  fulfils  its  function  of  self-renewal  largely  by  making 
one’s  experience  consciously  social,  that  is,  by  producing  a 
realization  that  what  is  private  to  me  is  shared  by  another  ” 
(p.  315),  and  by  various  other  efforts  to  explain  religion  with¬ 
out  a  supernatural  factor. 

Sunday  the  World’s  Rest  Day:  An  Illustrated  Story  of 
the  Fourteenth  International  Lord’s  Day  Congress  held  in 
Oakland,  California,  July  27th  to  August  1st,  1915,  during 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  Edited  by  A 
Committee  of  Seven,  appointed  by  the  Congress.  12mo. 
Pp.  xiv,  622.  New  York:  The  New  York  Sabbath  Com¬ 
mittee.  1916. 

This  invaluable  collection  of  literature  bearing  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Sabbath  is  now  furnished  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  at  the  remarkably  cheap  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  half.  It 
should  be  within  reach  of  every  intelligent  reader. 

The  Pictureland  of  the  Heart.  By  William  Allen 
Knight.  Illustrated  by  the  Photographers  of  the  American 
Colony  in  Jerusalem.  12mo.  Pp.  x,  259.  Boston :  The  Pil¬ 
grim  Press.  1916.  $1.25. 

In  this  beautifully  printed  volume  Dr.  Knight  has  placed 
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the  whole  world  under  further  great  obligations  in  bringing 
before  them  the  lifelike  scenes  in  which  our  Saviour  spent  his 
ministry.  The  illustrations  are  well-chosen,  numerous,  and 
beautiful. 


The  Prosecution  of  Jesus:  Its  Date,  History  and  Legality. 
By  Richard  Wellington  Husband,  Professor  of  the  Clas¬ 
sical  Languages  in  Dartmouth  College.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  302. 
Princeton :  Princeton  University  Press.  1916.  $1.50,  net. 

A  subject  of  perennial  interest  to  Christian  scholars  is  amply 
treated  in  this  volume  by  a  professor  of  classical  languages 
who  for  many  years  has  made  a  special  study  of  important 
criminal  cases  occurring  under  Roman  law.  Coming  from 
such  a  source,  it  at  once  commends  itself  to  our  attention ;  and 
the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed  in  turning  to  it  for  in¬ 
formation.  The  conclusions  of  the  author  are :  that  the  arrest 
took  place  about  midnight,  and  was  effected  by  the  regular 
police  force ;  that  the  hearing  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  not  a 
formal  trial,  but  was  comparable  to  Grand  Jury  proceedings 
held  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  bill  to  submit  to  the  trial 
court;  that  the  trial  in  the  Roman  court  was  a  formal  trial 
conducted  according  to  the  usual  procedure;  that  the  arrest 
was  legal ;  that  the  hearing  by  the  Sanhedrin  was  legal ;  that 
the  course  of  trial  in  the  Roman  court  was  legal;  that  the 
conviction  was  legal  and  justified,  provided  the  evidence  was 
sufficient  to  substantiate  the  charges.  A  full  bibliography  of 
the  subject  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

The  Christian  Faith  Under  Modern  Searchlights.  (The 
L.  P.  Stone  Lectures  Delivered  at  Princeton  University.) 
By  William  Hallock  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Greek  and  New  Testament  Literature  in  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity,  Pennsylvania.  With  an  Introduction  by  Francis 
Landey  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Emeritus  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  12mo.  Pp.  252.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1916.  $1.50. 

A  profound  and  scholarly  defense  of  the  views  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  the  church  has  maintained  from  the  beginning. 
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The  titles  of  the  six  chapters  speak  for  themselves :  “  What  is 
the  Christian  Faith?”;  “The  Christian  Faith  and  Modern 
Science  ”  ;  “  The  Christian  Faith  and  Psychology  ”  ;  “  The 
Christian  Faith  and  Recent  Philosophy  ” ;  “  The  Christian 
Faith  and  Other  Religions  ” ;  “  The  Christian  Faith  and  Bibli¬ 
cal  Criticism.” 


Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons 
FOR  1917.  By  the  Monday  Club.  Forty-second  Series. 
12mo.  Pp.  ix,  387.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1916. 
$1.00,  net. 

When  we  notice  the  names  of  the  thirty  contributors  to  this 
volume,  one  of  whom  is  the  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacr.\, 
whose  contributions  have  continued  almost  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  continued  popularity  of 
this  series.  No  better  method  than  this  of  preparing  teachers 
for  their  responsible  work  in  Sunday-school  classes  can  be 
found. 

The  Whole  Armour  of  God.  By  John  Henry  Jowett, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City.  12mo.  Pp.  265.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  1916.  $1.25,  net. 

A  series  of  fifteen  brilliant  and  effective  discourses  describ¬ 
ing  the  duties,  the  privileges,  and  the  hopes  which  belong  to 
the  soldiers  of  Christ. 

The  Ministry:  An  Appeal  to  College  Men.  By  Charles 
Franklin  Thwing,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Western 
Reserve  University.  16mo.  Pp.  89.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  1916.  50  cents,  net. 

This  effective  appeal  deals  with  the  “  Attractions  of  the 
Ministry  as  a  Calling  ” ;  “  Objections  to  the  Ministry  as  a 
Calling  ” ;  “  Qualities  necessary  in  the  Man  Choosing  the 
Ministry  ” ;  and  “  Testimonies  Regarding  the  Satisfactions 
and  the  Opportunities  of  the  Ministry.”  We  bespeak  for  the 
volume  a  wide  circulation  among  college  students. 
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Education  According  to  Some  Modern  Masters.  By 
Charles  Franklin  Thvving,  President  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  and  Adelbert  College.  8vo.  Pp.  296.  New 
York;  The  Platt  and  Peck  Company.  1916.  $2.00,  net. 

In  his  prefatory  note,  President  Thwing  says :  “  Education 
is  in  peril  of  losing  its  human  touch.  Important  as  technical 
means,  methods  and  conditions  are,  there  is  a  belief,  and  a 
danger,  too,  that  these  elements  may  take  to  themselves  an 
importance  not  fundamentally  belonging  to  them.”  In  support 
of  this  opinion,  a  summary  is  given  of  the  educational  views 
of  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Gladstone, 
Matthew  Arnold.  John  Henry  Newman,  and  Goethe.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  Emerson  holds  that  in  all  English 
literature  there  is  no  “  more  noble  outline  of  a  wise  external 
education  than  that  which  Milton  drew  up,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  in  his  Letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib  ”  (p,  4).  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note,  also,  that  John  Stuart  Mill  advocated  a  very'  broad 
system  of  education.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Mill’s  St.  Andrews 
Address,  President  Thwing  says  it  ”  is  a  quarry  wherein  the 
mathematician  will  find  his  argument  for  the  worth  of  mathe¬ 
matics  stated  with  the  utmost  cogency,  where  the  classicist  will 
find  his  plea  urged  with  the  greatest  convincingness,  where 
the  logician  will  meet  with  the  presentation  of  the  worth  of 
his  subject,  both  induction  and  deduction,  with  an  eloquence 
most  quickening,  where  the  attorney  for  modern  practical  sub¬ 
jects  will  discover  reasons  for  his  quest,  of  apt  value  and  of 
fundamental  persuasiveness”  (p.  288). 

We  trust  President  Thwing  will  carry  out  his  intention  of 
preparing  volumes,  similar  to  this,  interpreting  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  medieval  masters. 

Oceanic  Mythology.  (The  Mythology^  of  All  Races.  Vol. 
IX.)  By  Roland  B.  Dixon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthro¬ 
pology,  Harvard  University.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  364.  Boston: 
Marshall  Jones  Company.  1916. 

Each  new  volume  of  this  series  increases  our  admiration 
for  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  for  the  abundance  of  its 
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pictorial  illustrations,  the  beauty  of  the  typography  in  general, 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  desired  information  has  been 
connected,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  material  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  It  certainly  is  surprising,  as  the  author  says,  to  find 
throughout  Polynesia  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  a  conception 
of  the  evolutionary  sequence  in  the  origin  of  things  up  to  the 
formation  of  the  earth  and  the  overreaching  sky.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  myths  are  mostly  of  composite  origin, 
resulting  from  the  extended  intermixture  of  population.  But 
this  increases  rather  than  diminishes  the  interest  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations.  The  “  miscellaneous  tales  ”  embodied  in  these 
myths  are  many  of  them  curious  and  intensely  interesting. 

The  Centennial  History  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
By  Henry  Otis  Dwight.  Two  Volumes.  12mo.  Pp.  vii, 
296  ;  viii,  309.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1916. 
$1.00  per  volume. 

These  volumes  deserve  wide  reading,  both  because  of  the 
general  results  accomplished  by  the  Society  and  for  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  it  concerning  the  storm  clouds  through 
which  the  Society  has  been  compelled  to  pass,  prominent 
among  which  were  those  connected  with  the  revision  of  the 
original  version,  and  the  disturbances  connected  with  the  Civil 
War.  The  work  accomplished  by  the  Society  is  stupendous, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  management  has  been  justified  in  every 
emergency.  Its  receipts  altogether  have  amounted  to  $38,000,- 
000,  aside  from  trust  funds;  and  the  number  of  Bibles  and 
portions  distributed,  to  $109,000,000.  This  “  Centennial  His¬ 
tory  ”  is  a  treasure  house  of  interesting  information. 

The  Undiscovered  Country:  Studies  in  the  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  of  an  Intermediate  State  between  Death  and  the  Con^- 
summation  of  the  World.  By  George  W.  Osmun,  Th.D. 
12mo.  Pp.  339.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1916. 
$1.25,  net. 

This  volume  covers  the  same  ground  as  that  issued  by  Dr. 
Wishart  of  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  a  few  months  since. 
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Both  books  are  sane  and  scholarly  defenses  of  the  orthodox 
Protestant  view  that  there  is  an  intermediate  conscious  state 
between  death  and  the  judgment,  but  that  it  is  neither  a  state 
of  probation  nor  of  purgatory.  Dr.  Osmun  writes  after  long 
study  and  reflection,  and  presents  the  subject  in  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  volume  is  a  powerful  sup¬ 
port  of  a  portion  of  the  faith  which  has  been  very  effective  in 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

The  Modern  Man  Facing  the  Old  Problems.  By  Andrew 
W.  Archibald,  D.D.,  author  of  “  The  Bible  Verified,”  “  The 
Trend  of  the  Centuries,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  221.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1916.  $1.00,  net. 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a  logical  series  of  volumes,  the  subjects 
of  which  may  be  stated  as :  God  in  the  Word ;  God  in  the 
World  of  History;  God  in  the  Future  World;  God  in  the 
Natural  World ;  and  now  this,  God  in  the  World  of  Practical 
Living.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  series,  the  book  is 
full  of  interesting  information  and  of  practical  suggestion. 


Recovered  Yesterd.ws  in  Literature.  By  William  A. 
Quayle.  12mo.  Pp.  306.  New  York:  The  Abingdon 
Press.  1916.  $1.50,  net. 

This  book  contains,  in  the  author’s  inimitable  style,  essays 
on  ”  Shakespeare’s  Men  ” ;  “  The  Literature  of  Nature  ” ; 
“Selfish  Womanhood”;  “Tennyson’s  Men”;  “On  Reading 
Beautiful  Books  ”  ;  “A  Poet  Chrysostom  ”  ;  “  Recovered  Yes¬ 
terdays  ” ;  “  The  Literature  of  Devotion  ” ;  and  “  Once  again 
with  Elia.” 

The  Christian  Science  Church.  By  William  McAfee 
Goodwin,  L.B.,  C.S.,  Christian  Science  Practitioner,  Lec¬ 
turer  and  Teacher.  12mo.  Pp.  165.  Washington:  W.  M. 
Goodwin.  1916. 

“  A  timely,  impersonal,  dispassionate,  analytical,  unanswer¬ 
able  discussion  of  the  weakness  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church  organization.” 
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The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York 

Modern  Messages  from  Great  Hymns.  I]y  Robert  Elmer 
Smith.  Introduction  by  Bishop  James  \V.  Bashford. 
12mo.  Pp.  283.  1910.  $1.25,  net. 

Theo.sofhy  and  New  Thought.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon. 
lOmo.  Pp.  185.  191(5.  50  cents,  net. 

American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  New  York 

Towwrds  an  Enduring  Peace:  A  Symposium  of  Peace  Pro¬ 
posals  and  Programs,  1914-1(5.  Compiled  by  Ranixjlph  S. 
Bourne.  With  an  Introduction  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings. 
191G.  12mo.  Pp.  XV,  336. 

George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York;  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  London 

Method  in  Prayer:  An  Exposition  and  Exhortation.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Graham  Scroggie.  author  of  “  Bible  Story 
and  Study,”  ”  Christ  the  Key  to  Scripture,”  etc.  With  Pre¬ 
face  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham.  i2mo.  Pp.  x,  172.  191(5.  $1.00,  net. 

Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  Philadelphia 

Famous  Reformers  of  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
Churches:  A  Mission  Study  Manual  on  the  Reformation. 
By  Rev.  Prof.  J.\mes  I.  Good,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Reformed  Church  History  in  Central  Theological  Seminary ; 
author  of  “  Famous  Women  of  the  Reformed  Church,”  etc. 
16mo.  Pp.  xiii,  1(50.  1916. 


Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  New  York 

America  and  the  Orient:  Outlines  of  a  Constructive 
Policy.  By  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  Secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Peace  and  Arbitration  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  Secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Branch  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Promoting  Interna¬ 
tional  Friendship  through  the  Churches,  Missionary  in 
Japan  under  the  American  Board  since  1887.  16mo.  Pp. 

x,  100.  1916.  25  cents. 
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The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York 

If  I  Had  Not  Come.  By  Eugene  Russell  Hendrix,  a 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Earl  Cranston,  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  IGmo.  Pp.  209.  1916.  $1.00,  net. 

Six  Fools.  By  Rollo  Franklin  Hurlburt.  12mo.  Pp.  284. 
1916.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago 

The  Dawn  of  a  New  Religious  Era,  and  Other  Essays.  By 
Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  12mo. 
Pp.  131.  1916.  $1.00. 

The  \’enus  of  Milo:  An  Archeological  Study  of  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Womanhood.  By  Paul  Carus.  12mo.  Pp.  vii, 
182.  1916.  $1.00. 


The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston 

On  Being  Divine:  A  Baccalaureate  Address.  By  Marion 
Le  Rov  Burton,  President  of  Smith  College.  IGmo.  Pp. 
22.  1916.  50  cents,  net. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 
School  Work,  Philadelphia 

The  Gospel  of  John:  An  Exposition.  By  Charles  R.  Erd- 
MAN,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Princeton  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  12mo.  Pp.  178. 
1916.  GO  cents,  net. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York 

An  Ambassador:  City  Temple  Sermons.  By  John  Fort 
Newton,  D.Litt.,  Author  of  “  The  Eternal  Christ,”  etc. 
12mo.  Pp.  226.  1916.  $1.00,  net. 

Chapel  Talks:  A  Collection  of  Sermons  to  College  Students. 
By  Charles  Carroll  Albertson,  D.D.,  Minister  Lafayette 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn.  12mo.  Pp.  192. 
1916.  $1.00,  net. 

Jesus  and  the  Problem  of  Human  Life:  A  Threefold  Ser¬ 
mon.  By  Dwight  Goddard.  12mo.  Pp.  104.  1916.  50 

cents,  net. 
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Prayer  in  its  Present-Day  Aspects.  By  James  Campbell, 
D.D.,  author  of  “  Grow  Old  Along  With  Me,”  “  The  Heart 
of  the  Gospel,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  153.  1916.  75  cents,  net. 

The  Enchanted  Universe  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Fred¬ 
erick  Shannon,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church-on-the- 
Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  author  of  “  The  Soul’s  Atlas,” 
“  The  New  Personality,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  204.  1916.  $1.00, 
net. 

The  Good  News  of  a  Spiritual  Realm.  Paraphrased  by 
Dwight  Goddard.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  Pp.  291.  1916. 
$1.00,  net. 

The  Holy  Family  as  Viewed  in  our  Lord’s  Unfolding 
Ministry.  By  William  Bruce  Doyle.  12mo.  Pp.  120. 
1916.  75  cents,  net. 

Review  and  Herald  Publishing  Association,  Washington 

Back  to  the  Bible;  or.  The  New  Protestantism.  By  George 
McCready  Price,  author  of  “  The  Fundamentals  of  Geol¬ 
ogy,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  215.  1916. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York;  T.  and  T. 

Clark,  Edinburgh 

The  Book  of  Revelation.  (Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes 
and  Private  Students.)  By  Rev.  J.  T.  Dean,  M.A.,  author 
of  “  Visions  and  Revelations.”  12mo.  Pp.  191. 


